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UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  B«t.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Brooklyn,  Oct.  31, 1888. 

In  looking;  over  the  last  annual  report  of  our 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  I  find  some  surprises. 
One  of  them  is  in  reference  to  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  church  which  I  have  the  honor  and 
the  joy  to  serve.  “  Lafayette  Avenue  ”  is  not 
a  very  wealthy  (^urch,  and  Brooklyn  is  not  a 
city  in  wlilch  many  men  can  write  the  word 
“  million  ”  after  their  names.  But  I  discover 
that  last  year  my  faithful  fiock  stand  fourth 
among  all  the  five  thousand  churches  of  our 
denomination  in  the  amount  of  their  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  only  three  which  stand  higher  being 
the  churches  of  l)r.  John  Hall,  Dr.  George  Al¬ 
exander,  and  Dr.  John  R.  Paxton  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Hall’s  .wealthy  congregation 
gave  more  than  all  our  other  churches  in  the 
metropolis  combined.  Another  slirprise  to  me 
i's  that  the  total  contribution  reported  from  the 
Sunday-schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  only 
$638 !  There  must  be  some  mistake  here ;  but 
if  it  be  true  that  the  thousands  of  children  in 
all  those  rich  churches  give  no  more  than  that 
ridiculously  paltry  sum  to  the  great  cause  of 
Home  Missions,  it  is  about  time  that  some 
Sabbath-school  superintendents  bad  a  charge 
of  moral  dynamite  tossed  under  their  easy- 
chairs.  Childhood  is  the  time  to  imbibe  a  mis¬ 
sionary  enthusiasm. 

A  third  surprise  is  that  the  churches  in  our 
leading  Western  cities — notably  in  prosperous 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis — do  not 
make  larger  contributions.  The  Home  Mission 
fields  are  close  by  them.  Many  of  the  good 
people  in  those  cities  indulge  in  some  “tall 
talk  ’’  about  their  splendid  dwellings  and  co¬ 
lossal  mills,  etc.,  yet  they  seem  to  forget  that 
their  own  churches  were  in  many  cases  the 
children  of  Home  Missionary  effort,  and  that 
they  owe  a  debt  of  filial  gratitude  to  the  foster- 
mother  who  nourished  their  infancy.  This 
Summer  I  locked  into  a  very  stately  church  in 
the  interior  of  this  State,  whose  wealthy  con¬ 
gregation  gave  only  $750,  and  into  a  tasteful 
church  in  Ohio,  whose  sum  total  was  $62 !  In 
some  of  the  smaller  cities,  the  contributions 
are  relatively  larger  than  in  the  great  cities ; 
this  is  notably  the  case  with  the  First  Trenton, 
the  East  Orange,  and  the  Crescent-avenue 
Church  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  Some  of  the 
most  generous  gifts  are  from  small  churches. 
As  for  the  frightfully  large  number  of  church¬ 
es  which  do  not  give  enough  to  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  a  Home  Missionary,  let  us  walk  back¬ 
ward  with  Shem  and  Japhet’s  charitable  man¬ 
tle,  and  hide  their  empty  contribution-boxes. 
Brother  Presbyterians,  the  “unprecedented 
sum  of  $671,728  ’’  has  made  many  a  wilderness- 
spot  to  bloom ;  but  as  the  annual  contribution 
of  one  of  the  richest  (if  not  the  richest)  Prot¬ 
estant  denomination  towards  the  conquest  of 
half  a  continent  for  Christ,  it  sounds  almost 
like  good  mother  Spaulding’s  gift  of  fifty  cents 
to  educate  her  son  Levi  for  a  foreign  mission¬ 
ary.  Nay,  it  does  not  compare  with  hers,  for 
that  half-dollar  was  all  she  had.  This  next 
year,  what  say  you  to  a  million  ? 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  power¬ 
ful  “Appeal  ’’  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the 
late  National  Conference  of  Anti-Saloon  Re¬ 
publicans  at  Chicago.  It  is  a  tremendous  ar¬ 
raignment  of  the  Whiskey  Oligarchy  and  its 
hell-inspired  iniquities.  The  circulation  of  that 
document— issuing  from  such  a  body  of  men  as 
ex-Senator  Windom,  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Hon.  Hiram  Price,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  M.  Hat¬ 
field,  Senator  Morse,  and  Albert  Griffin,  and 
others  like  them  -  into  every  household  in  the 
land,  could  not  fail  to  produce  solid  results. 
Our  zealous  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  “  third 
party  ’’  are  also  doing  splendid  service  in  arous¬ 
ing  the  public  conscience  by  their  spirited 
newspapers,  and  by  enthusiastic  public  meet¬ 
ings.  Agitation  is  the  very  breath  of  all  moral 
reforms,  and  the  Third  party  presses  and  ora¬ 
tors  are  agitating  the  public  mind  grandly. 

As  far  as  mere  partisan  successes  are  con¬ 
cerned,  whether  “  Republican  ’’  or  “  Prohibi¬ 
tion  party,’’  I  care  but  little  in  comparison 
with  the  principle  at  issue.  That  principle  is 
uncompromising  hostility  to  both  dram-shops 
and  drink-customs.  If  a  man  is  ready  to  adopt 
that  principle,  and  put  his  voice  and  vote  be¬ 
hind  it,  let  him  choose  his  partisan  position  to 
suit  himself.  An  immense  number  of  honest 
citizens  are  in  favor  of  suppressing  the  saloons, 
or  of  crippling  them  if  they  cannot  close  them 
all,  but  are  not  willing  to  abandon  the  i>o- 
litical  parties  to  which  they  are  strongly  at¬ 
tached.  Then  let  such  citizens  work  for  pro¬ 
hibition  on  its  own  merits;  let  them  vote  for 
legislators  (in  whatever  party  they  be)  who 
have  a  temperance  back-bone;  let  them  do 
their  utmost  also  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws  as  are  already  enacted  against  the  dram- 
dens.  In  Georgia  and  in  Tennessee,  the  friends 
of  temperance,  irrespective  of  political  party, 
are  combining  together  to  carry  prohibition, 
and  with  most  gratifying  results.  In  Iowa 
there  is  the  same  non-partisan  combination 
for  the  enforcement  of  saloon-suppressive  laws. 
When  the  American  Board  met  at  Des  Moines 
lately,  not  an  open  alcoholic  slaughter-house 
was  visible  to  any  of  the  visitors.  In  Lincoln’s 
favorite  phrase,  “  it  is  a  big  job  ’’  to  fight  the 
two  hundred  thousand  grog-shops  in  this  land ; 
while  fighting  them,  let  all  of  us  prohibition¬ 
ists  not  expend  our  ammunition  upon  each 
other.  This  is  a  favorable  time  also  for  the 
pulpit  to  discuss  the  drink-question,  and  for 
God’s  people  to  pray  over  it  in  their  meetings, 
and  to  introduce  sound  instructions  into  the 
Sabbath -schools.  It  will  be  a  dark  day  for  the 
Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  it  rele¬ 
gates  the  most  colossal  sin  in  the  land  entirely 
to  the  political  caucus,  and  to  the  truncheon 
of  the  policeman. 

Another  one  of  the  celebrated  sermonizers  of 
Scotland  has  ceased  from  his  labors.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Ker,  Professor  in  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Theological  College  of  Edinburgh,  died 
on  the  fourth  of  October  at  the  house  of  his 
brother-in-law.  The  end  came  suddenly  from 
an  affection  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Ker  was  very 
diminutive  in  stature,  with  a  bit  of  a  hump  on 
his  back,  but  his  intellectual  stature  placed 
him  among  the  foremost  thinkers  and  preach¬ 
ers  in  Scotland.  His  volume  of  sermons  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Day-dawn  and  the  Rain  ’’—which 
has  been  reprinted  by  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers 
— won  for  him  a  high  reputation,  especially 
among  the  University  men  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  I  never  shall  forget  his  genial  and 
fertilizing  talk  at  the  table  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Guthrie  in  1872.  The  contrast  between  “  Lang 
Tam  ’’ — as  the  Cowprate  rabble  used  to  call  Dr. 
Guthrie — and  the  wee,  modest  Professor,  was 
very  striking ;  but  they  were  a  loving  pair,  and 
the  sparks  fiew  fast  when  they  warmed  up  to 
it.  After  dinner  Guthrie  took  to  his  feet,  and 
kept  diving  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  more 
snuff,  while  Ker  sat  coiled  up  on  the  sofa,  over¬ 
flowing  with  wit  and  laughter.  His  departure 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  is  a  sore  bereavement 
to  our  United  Presbyterian  brethren,  and  to  all 
Scotland. 


PHIL.4DELPHIA  LETTER. 

EclioM  from  Borne. 

On  Monday,  Sept.  20th,  as  we  learn  by  tele¬ 
gram,  “The  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  entry 
j  of  th^Italian  troops  into  Rome  was  celebrated 
in  that  city  with  unusual  pomp  and  ceremony, 
owing  to  the  recent  attitude  of  the  Pope.’’  On 
that  day  King  Humbert  sent  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  Mayor  of  Rome : 

Borne  ever  does  her  duty  with  honor,  solemnly 
commemorating  on  the  20th  of  September  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  completion  of  our  unity  and  na¬ 
tional  independence.  Wi'h  all  Italy  I  render  hom¬ 
age  to  the  memory  of  my  auarust  father,  and  to 
those  who  by  dint  of  such  immense  sacrifices,  at¬ 
tained  that  intangible  conquest  which  is  to-day  in¬ 
trusted  to  our  wisdom,  our  patriotism,  our  fidelity 
to  the  principles  on  which  are  base  1  Itaiian  resur¬ 
rection  (ri:so;^i7nento).  .  .  .  The  Italians  have  prov¬ 
ed  once  again  that  they  feel  and  comprehend  the 
supreme  post  assigned  to  Rome. 

Later  information  assures  us  that  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  occasion  was  not  confined  to 
Rome,  but  extended  from  Piedmont  to  Calabria. 
Italy  was  alive  with  patriotic  effervescence  in 
memory  of  the  day  of  deliverance,  and  vocal 
with  emphatic  protests  against  the  recession  of 
His  Holiness  into  the  non-posmmus  ditch  of  Pio 
Nono.  “  The  celebration,’’  says  a  writer,  “  as¬ 
sumed  the  form  of  a  new  plebiscite.’’  In 
Venice  an  illuminated  arch  blazed  with  the 
words  of  Victor  Emmanuel — “  To  Rome  we  ■ 
came,  in  Rome  we  remain.’’  And  in  the  grand  ^ 
gondola  procession  on  the  Lagoon,  like  globes 
of  fire  shone  the  names  of  Fra  Paolo,  Sarpi, 
Savonarola,  Arnaldo  di  Brescia,  Galileo,  Cam- 
panella,  with  the  more  recent  victims  of  papal 
tyranny  and  intolerance.  On  that  same  day 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia  were  enlivened  by 
the  tread  of  some  thousands  of  Italians  in  pro¬ 
cession,  handsomely  uniformed,  decorated  with 
a  great  variety  of  brilliant  colors,  and  attended  ! 
by  any  number  of  bands  of  music,  that  filled 
the  air  with  their  stirring  notes. 

The  event  commemorated  has  few  competi¬ 
tors  for  magnitude  in  "recent  modern  history. 
Italy  lay  split  up  into  fragments,  lay  crushed 
under  tyrannies  as  ruthless  and  cruel  as  sin, 
when  Napoleon  the  First  swept  away  with  his 
besom  the  rabble  of  rulers,  and  planted  in  the 
heart  of  Italy  the  living  idea  of  Italian  unity. 
From  that  hour  that  idea  worked  in  the  veins  of 
Italy  like  a  resistless  leaven.  When  in  March, 
1849,  Victor  Emmanuel  ascended  the  throne  as 
monarch  of  a  little  patch  of  territory  in  the 
northwest  of  Italy,  it  was  with  the  idea  of  a 
united  Italy  in  his  heart,  and  bearing  or  soon 
acquiring  the  title  of  Re  Galantuomo,  the  hon¬ 
est  king.  By  a  display  of  marvellous  states¬ 
manlike  sagacity,  in  which  he  was  richly  rein¬ 
forced  by  Cavour,  he  received  into  his  lap  as 
ripe  fruit  falls,  one  province  after  another,  un¬ 
til  on  Sept.  20th,  1870,  his  troops,  under  Gen. 
Cadorna,  entered  Rome  through  the  breaches 
in  the  walls  at  the  Porta  Pia,  and  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  was  King  of  Italy !  As  the  King  came  ! 
in  at  one  gate,  the  Pope  went  out  at  another, 
and  ever  since,  with  no  little  hypocritical  whin¬ 
ing,  His  Holiness  has  been  a  “prisoner  ’’  in  the 
finest  palace  in  Europe,  abounding  in  royal 
luxuries,  while  poor,  deluded  people  in  the 
provinces  have  been  purchasing  with  their 
hard  earnings  straws  from  the  pallet  in  the 
royal  prisoner’s  palace. 

The  entrance  of  the  King  of  Italy  into  the 
Quirinal  put  an  end  to  almost  the  worst  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  world.  The  Popes  ruled  over 
less  than  five  thousand  square  miles  with  a 
standing  army,  mostly  foreigners,  of  upwards 
of  sixteen  thousand  men.  In  1851  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  four  murders  to  the  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  population;  in  Ireland  nineteen, 
and  in  the  Papal  States  under  the  nose  of  His 
Holiness  one  hundred  and  thirteen  murders  to 
the  million  !  In  London  the  proportion  of  ille¬ 
gitimate  births  in  a  year  was  four  to  the  hun¬ 
dred,  and  while  of  course  in  Rome,  a  city  of 
Pope,  Cardinals,  priests,  and  nuns,  there  was 
no  return  of  illegi'imate  births,  yet  in  one  year, 
out  of  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty-three  births,  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty  were  foundlings !  It  was  under  the 
gentle  reign  of  Pio  Nono  that  that  typical 
American  woman,  Mrs.  Emily  Bliss  Gould  was 
arraigned  before  the  Papal  courts  for  the  hein¬ 
ous  crime  of  sending  a  donation  of  money  to 
Florence  to  aid  in  founding  a  Protestant  Or¬ 
phan  Asylum!  Mr.  William  L.  Stillman,  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Consul  at  Rome  from  1861  to  1865, 
wrote :  “  The  brother  of  one  of  my  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends  was  arrested  in  his  bed  at  night, 
and  carried  off  by  the  officers  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  and  never  heard  of  again  till  a  released 
prisoner  told  the  survivor  that  his  brother  had 
died  in  prison  with  him,  and  was  buried  in  the 
earth  of  the  dungeon.’’  “Such  was  the  system 
of  terrorism,’’  said  Mr.  Stillman,  “that  liberal 
Romans  dared  to  meet  only  in  public  and  nev¬ 
er  permit  a  stranger  to  approach  them  while 
in  conversation.” 

And  yet  when  this  tyrant  was  driven  across 
the  Tiber  by  the  Italian  troops,  public  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  America  to  denounce  the  pa¬ 
triots  and  demand  the  restoration  of  the  Pope ! 
In  Philadelphia  a  great  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Romish  Cathedral,  at  which  politicians 
lavished  their  eloquence  in  denunciation  of  the 
completion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  making 
Rome  its  capital,  and  demanding  that  the  holy 
fugitive  from  the  Quirinal  be  reconducted  to 
the  pa'ace,  and  a  separate  kingdom  be  reestab¬ 
lished  in  the  heart  of  Italy!  Intelligent  Ameri¬ 
cans,  as,  last  Monday,  they  looked  upon  the 
pageant,  thought  of  other  things  than  the  mere 
elements  of  holiday  display. 

Foreign  Assaults  ujion  the  American  Sabbath. 

De  Tocqueville,  in  his  “  Democracy  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,”  gives  an  almost  enthusiastic  account  of 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  he  saw  it  in 
this  country,  and  he  spoke  with  wisdom  and 
eloquence  of  the  happy  effect  of  such  observ¬ 
ance  upon  character  and  morals — those  morals 
without  which  the  Republic  withers  and  dies. 
But  under  the  heavy  foot  of  godless  foreigners, 
our  cherished  Sabbath  is  insolently  trodden  in 
the  dust.  On  a  recent  Sabbath  “  twenty  thou¬ 
sand,”  according  to  the  newspapers,  of  these 
invaders  of  all  that  is  sacred,  turned  the  day 
into  one  of  bacchanalian  revelry.  On  that  day 
we  read  of  “  seven  bars  or  stands  in  the  park, 
a  Punch  and  Judy  exhibition  in  German, 
shouting  minstrels,  a  great  crowd  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  applauding  a  band  of  female  musicians 
whose  costume  was  suggestive  of  the  vivan- 
diere,  a  merrj  -go-round  whirling  dimes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  owner,  races  in  which  girls  won 
prizes,”  etc.  In  addition  to  all,  the  revelries 
included  one  of  those  bare-faced  hypocrisies,  a 
“Sunday  Sacred  Concert.”  And  this,  “the 
dancing  pavillion  was  not  in  operation,”  be¬ 
cause  forsooth  it  was  “  the  Sabbath  ” ! 

Among  the  names  of  the  Reception  Commit¬ 
tee,  we  find  that  of  the  vorshipful  Mayor  of 
our  city,  William  B.  Smith! 

But  the  actual  outrage  upon  the  Sabbath 
day,  is  not  so  discouraging  as  the  fact  that  the 
best  of  our  secular  papers  spread  full  details  of 
the  carousals,  of  girls  running  races  for  prizes, 
merry-go-rounds,  drinking  at  seven  bars,  and 


the  rest,  not  only  without  a  word  of  protest, 
but  in  tones  of  hearty  encouragement  and  ap¬ 
plause  ! 

The  cloud  of  Mormonism  is  not  a  whit  black¬ 
er  with  threat  to  all  that  is  good,  pure,  and 
1  safe  in  our  Republic,  than  this  cloud  of  Sabbath 
;  desecration. 

“  When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard 
against  him.”  Many  anxious  eyes  are  scan¬ 
ning  the  horizon  for  the  appearance  of  that 
standard. 

William  P.  Bkekd. 

SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 

The  great  Synod  of  New  York,  which  met  in 
Elmira  last  week,  received  from  its  now  well 
grown  and  rather  handsome  adopted  daugh¬ 
ter  there,  Elmira  College,  a  filial  invitation  to 
make  her  a  visit.  Accordingly  arrangements 
were  made  to  comply  with  this  invitation  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  immediately  after  the 
communion  service  in  the  church.  The  ladies 
who  in  unusual  force  were  in  attendance  on 
the  missionary  meetings  of  Synod,  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  invitation.  Three  hundred  or 
more  ladies,  ministers,  and  elders,  some  in 
street-cars  and  some  on  foot,  found  their  way 
to  the  College.  Many  stopped  on  their  way  to 
visit  the  Observatory  and  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Few  expected  to  find  such  a  well- 
equipped  Observatory,  with  superior  instru¬ 
ments  and  all  things  necessary  to  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  study  of  astronomy.  The  telescope  was 
from  the  Rutherford  Observatory,  and  when 
made  by  Fitz  of  New  York,  was  the  largest 
and  best  refractor  that  had  been  made  in  this 
country.  It  rests  on  a  solid  stone  pier,  and 
when  in  use,  “keeps  in  field”  by  clock-work. 
The  object-glass  measures  eight  and  a  half 
inches.  There  is  also  a  sidereal  clock,  a  fine 
transit  telescope  and  chronograph.  In  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  also,  a  very  fine 
collection  of  birds  was  found,  consisting  of 
more  than  twelve  hundred  specimens. 

The  College  building  was  soon  filled  with 
guests,  who  were  shown  through  the  halls, 
parlors,  society-rooms,  class-rooms,  music- 
rooms,  with  their  sixteen  pianos,  the  art  stu¬ 
dios,  and  the  art  gallery.  The  spacious  chapel 
was  visited  later,  when  Prof.  Marsh  by  a  vol¬ 
untary  on  the  organ,  gave  the  signal  to  find 
places  at  the  handsomely  decorated  tables  with 
which  the  large  octagonal  chapel  was  now 
completely  filled.  After  a  reasonable  interval 
for  refreshments.  President  Cowles  called  the 
company  to  order,  and  introduced  the  venera¬ 
ble  chairman  of  the  Board,  Gen.  Alexander  S. 
Diven,  who  was  one  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  Elmira  who  took  a  practical  interest  in  the  j 
matter  of  securing  the  location  of  the  College 
in  that  city.  Gen.  Diven  made  a  brief  and  able 
address,  urging  upon  Synod  a  stronger  inter¬ 
est  in  the  College,  and  practical  measures  for 
speedy  endowment.  Brief  and  telling  speeches 
followed  from  President  Cowles,  Drs.  Phraner,  I 
Nassau,  Holmes,  T.  R.  Smith,  R.  S.  Green,  who  I 
claimed  to  be  a  son-in-law  of  Elmira  College,  ' 
Elder  Walter  Carter,  and  Rev.  M.  D.  Knee- 
land. 

It  was  universally  agreed  that  the  occasion 
was  exceptionally  enjoyable.  Many  of  the  vis¬ 
itors  expressed  groat  surprise  that  a  College  of  | 
such  admirable  arrangement  and  equipment,  [ 
could  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Some  ' 
of  the  leading  pastors  from  the  East,  had  for 
want  of  information  ranked  Elmira  College 
only  as  a  very  good  seminary  for  young  ladies, 
and  had  not  suspected  that  its  College  curricu¬ 
lum  demanded  as  much  and  as  thorough  study 
as  that  of  Hamilton  or  Williams.  Even  Presi¬ 
dent  Darling  caught  himself  saying  “  Elmira 
Female  Seminary  ”  when  alluding  to  the  Col¬ 
lege. 

After  the  collation,  at  which  the  students 
served  as  “  ministering  angels  as  one  of  the 
speakers  pleasantly  called  them— the  company 
returned  to  the  church  for  an  evening  service, 
devoted  to  the  three  colleges  now  recognized  j 
as  the  educational  wards  of  the  Synod.  Vice- ' 
Chancellor  McCracken  spoke  for  New  York  ! 
University;  Drs.  James  Gardner  and  Wilson 
Phraner  made  strong  appeals  for  Elmira  Col¬ 
lege,  and  urged  speedy  and  ample  endowment ; 
and  President  Darling  spoke  ably  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Hamilton. 

The  result  of  all,  was  the  Synod  seemed  to 
take  a  new  and  deep  interest  in  its  own  obliga¬ 
tions  to  promote  higher  Christian  education. 
Elmira  College  naturally,  and  no  doubt  de¬ 
servedly,  came  in  for  perhaps  the  larger  share 
of  this  interest,  and  plans  were  adopted  for  en¬ 
tering  immediately  on  the  work  of  raising  at 
least  $100,(100  towards  an  adequate  endowment, 
so  that  the  very  excellent  beginnings  it  has 
evidently  made,  may  be  carried  on  to  a  fuller 
enlargement  and  peqietuity — and  a  college  of 
the  highest  rank  and  strongest  Christian  char¬ 
acter,  may  lurnish  the  best  educiition  for  the 
daughters  of  the  Church. 

A  CAMPAIGN  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  year  ago  our  New  York  churches  took  the 
lead  in  initiating  measures  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  the  outlyin  portions  of  our  city.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  not  left  merely  to  private  zeal,  but  was 
carefully  organized,  and  the  plans  carried  out 
continuously  from  November  to  May,  both 
months  inclusive.  Great  good  was  done  in 
many  ways.  The  spirit,  the  unity,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  churches  was  strengthened, 
and  this  was  in  itself  no  small  gain.  It  is 
proposed  to  repeat  these  special  services  the 
present  Fall  and  Winter.  Such  was  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  from  the  Committee,  which  has 
now  been  sanctioned  by  vote  of  Presbytery. 
Thus  all  our  city  churches  that  desire  these 
services,  so  fruitful  in  many  of  them  a  year 
ago,  will  have  them,  in  addition  to  those  to  be 
held  in  the  great  Cooper  Union  hall. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  several  other 
of  our  chief  denominations  were  alike  ac¬ 
tive,  and  that  the  Winter  was  made  his¬ 
torical  among  Episcopalians,  by  the  popular 
daily  services  in  Trinity  Church.  Just  what 
the  season  now  upon  us  is  to  witness,  in 
the  way  of  special  effort  outside  of  our  own 
church  lines,  is  not  yet  apparent;  but  not 
quite  so  over  in  Philadelphia,  where  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Association  Hall  on  Friday  week, 
which  promises  much  in  the  way  of  effort  to 
reach  the  masses.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  venerable  Dr.  Richard  Newton  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  and  the  measures  proposed 
seem  very  accordant  with  his  catholic  spirit 
and  that  of.George  H.  Stuart,  who  is  always  a 
leader  in  every  good  word  and  work.  It  was 
then  resolved  to  enter  upon  special  efforts  the 
coming  Winter— the  date  to  be  named  here- 

— and  for  the  better  order  the  city  was  to 
be  divided  into  six  sections,  radiating  from  the 
City  Hall ;  these  divisions  to  be  in  charge  of 
proper  persons  to  direct,  with  a  view  to  supple¬ 
ment  and  aid  the  churches.  These  plans  in¬ 
clude  house  to  house  visitations  and  all  other 


expedients  to  secure  attention  and  interest.  If 
there  are  not  churches  at  convenient  points, 
public  halls  are  to  be  used,  indeed  any  place 
will  be  taken  for  the  great  purpose  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  people.  There  will  be  a  central  com¬ 
mittee  of  management,  and  by  way  of  keeping 
up  interest  and  information,  a  meeting  will  be 
held  for  prayer  and  conference  and  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  reports  every  Monday  afternoon  at  As¬ 
sociation  Hall.  If  we  mistake  not  some  steps 
have  been  taken  by  one  or  both  of  our  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Presbyteries  looking  to  special  efforts 
among  the  churches.  Whether  they  will  deem 
it  wise  to  merge  these  or  any  other  plans  in  the 
above  effort  which  proposes  a  union  of  all  the 
evangelical  churches,  we  are  not  advised.  We 
can  only  hope  that  wisdom  may  be  given  for 
whatever  measures  are  finally  entered  upon. 
Meantime,  similar  preparations  for  a  Winter 
campaign  may  well  be  adopted  in  very  many 
of  our  cities. 


STatile* 

An  Introduction  to  Thkologt.  By  Alfred  Cave,  B.A., 

Professor  of  TheoloRy  of  Hackney  College,  England. 

New  York :  Scribner  &  Weiford.  pp.  576. 

After  the  prolegomena  and  an  introduction 
to  the  theological  sciences  in  general,  our  at¬ 
tention  is  arrested  by  Prof.  Cave’s  division  of 
the  specific  theological  sciences.  It  is  worth 
noting.  First  comes  natural  and  ethnic  and 
Biblical  theology.  After  considering  Biblical 
theology  generally,  it  is  handled  specifically  as 
Canonics,  Textual  Criticism,  Philology,  Her¬ 
meneutics,  Introduction  in  General,  Biblical 
Theology,  Archmology,  History,  Literary  Crit¬ 
icism,  Dogmatics,  Ethics,  Psychology,  and  So¬ 
ciology.  Ecclesiastical,  Comparative,  and  Pas¬ 
toral  Theology  follow  in  separate  divisions. 
And  where  is  “Sykematic  Theology  ”  in  this 
scheme  ?  It  is  in  Prof.  Cave’s  “  Comparative 
Theology,”  which  he  divides  into  two  branch¬ 
es,  namely,  '^fundamental  theology,  which  in¬ 
vestigates  the  validity  and  the  relative  value 
of  the  sources  of  religious  truth,  and  dodrinal 
theology,  which  investigates  the  inductions 
supplied  by  the  several  sources  of  religious 
truth,  and  forms  those  inductions  into  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  religious  truth,  duly  discovered,  veri¬ 
fied,  and  affiliated.”  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  any  sci¬ 
ence  by  the  endeavor  to  choose  names  for  its 
parts,  and  to  adjust  them  in  logical  relations, 
and  the  conflicts  of  method-makers  often  help 
to  reveal  and  establish  the  truth  we  seek. 
Prof.  Cave’s  order  of  topics  is  lucid,  and  his 
nomenclature  simple ;  but  they  have  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  disturbing  long  usage  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  “Systematic  Theology,” and  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  function  of  Apologetics.  Nevertheless, 
his  defence  of  the  new  division,  whether  con¬ 
vincing  or  not,  tends  to  make  the  subject  clear¬ 
er  to  the  student’s  mind.  Prof.  Cave  says  that 
“  pastoral  theology  handles  with  completeness 
and  order  the  active  life,  the  pastoral  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  Church.”  If  this  be  so, 
why  does  he  present  it  as  a  separate  division  on 
a  level  with  the  others  ?  It  would  seem  by  the 
definition  to  belong  to  “  Ecclesiastical  Theolo¬ 
gy.”  So  far  merely  in  regard  to  the  order  of 
the  topics ;  the  discussion  of  each  of  these  is 
fresh,  full,  and  satisfactory.  Everywhere  we 
are  shown  the  value  of  theological  science, 
both  to  mind  and,  heart,  and  the  queen  of  the 
sciences  is  crowned  with  fresh  laurel  and  robed 
in  royal  garments.  The  loving  loyalty  of  Prof. 
Cave  to  this  beautiful  queen,  makes  his  tribute 
of  ample  learning  as  full  of  feeling  as  it  is  of 
thought.  After  giving  the  name,  definition, 
and  problem  of  each  specific  theological  sci¬ 
ence,  showing  its  utility,  marking  its  divis¬ 
ions,  giving  the  history  of  its  study,  and  an 
outline  of  its  course  as  a  science,  there  follows 
in  every  division  and  subdivision  a  list  of  books 
recommended  to  be  read.  These  lists  are  full 
and  fair,  and  their  titles  are  often  accompanied 
by  a  word  of  critical  estimate.  American  au¬ 
thors  are  frequently  named,  and  their  merits 
receive  ample  justice.  Dr.  Hodge’s  “Theolo¬ 
gy”  is  called  “the  finest  work  of  its  class.” 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith’s  “  Introduction  to  Chris¬ 
tian  Theology  ”  is  said  to  be  “  very  ably  and 
suggestively  done.”  Full  and  elaborate  as 
these  lists  are,  however,  we  miss  the  mention 
of  Dr.  S.  H.  Kellogg’s  work  on  the  Religion  of 
Buddhism,  Dr.  J.  W.  Dale’s  work  on  Baptism, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  strangest  of  all,  Owen  on  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  book  which  has  proved  a  rich  quarry 
to  all  subsequent  writers  on  that  topic.  These 
are  mere  spots  on  the  sun.  The  book  is  warm¬ 
ly  commended  to  theological  students,  that 
they  may  have  a  fine  conspectus  of  the  field 
before  them,  and  to  all  ministers,  that  they 
may  have  a  fresh  run  over  a  field  that  is  al¬ 
ways  waving  with  harvest. 

The  book  is  well-made,  with  large  margins, 
good  type,  and  paper,  and  like  most  English- 
made  books,  it  lies  open,  without  fear  of  break¬ 
ing  its  back. 

He  Fell  in  Love  with  his  Wife.  By  E.  P.  Boe.  pp. 

332.  1836. 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  By  E.  P.  Boe.  New  York : 

DoUd,  Mead  &  Co.  pp.  486.  1886. 

Whether  luminous  or  not,  Mr.  Roe  is  cer¬ 
tainly  voluminous,  both  as  to  the  number  of 
his  stories,  and  the  length  of  each.  Love  is  the 
usual  theme  of  his  books,  and  it  is  made,  and 
sometimes  unmade,  in  the  usual  way.  In  his 
Nature’s  Serial  Story,  he  rises  out  of  the  ruts, 
and  utilizes  his  large  knowledge  of  Nature  and 
outdoor  life,  and  makes  the  love  story  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  interpretation  of  the  seasons, 
with  their  wealth  of  varied  greeting  to  the  eye 
that  is  open  to  see.  The  book  contains  about 
thirty  beautiful  illustrations  by  W.  Hamilton 
Gibson  and  F.  Dielman. 

-Ancient  Cities,  from  the  Dawn  to  the  Daylight. 

By  Bev.  Williiim  buinel  Wri^iht.  Boston:  Houghton, 

MiffliaACo.  1886.  pp.  291.  $1.25. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  the  ancient  cities 
as  a  preparation  for  the  city  New  Jerusalem. 
Ur,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  M/emphis,  Alexandria, 
Petra,  Damascus,  Tyre,  Athens,  Rome,  Sama¬ 
ria,  Susa,  Jerusalem,  are  ransacked  for  Chris¬ 
tian  lessons  and  suggestions.  The  study  in¬ 
volved  has  been  great.  Its  fruits  appear  on 
every  page.  The  author’s  style  is  warm,  vivid, 
eloquent,  and  his  large  learning  in  archaeology 
is  fused  in  the  molten  flow  of  his  discourse. 
All  ends  in  Christ,  whose  work  and  person  are 
lovingly  portrayed,  as  He  is  shown  to  be  the 
Maker  and  Builder  of  the  city  which  hath 
foundations.  It  is  a  book  of  much  originality 
and  force,  and  brings  new  spoils  to  the  Sa¬ 
viour’s  feet. 

Through  Unknown  Ways,  or  the  Journal- Books  of 

Mrs.  Dorothea  Btudley.  By  Lucy  Ellen  Guernsey. 

New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker.  1886.  pp.  406.  $1.50. 

This  diary  begins  in  1684,  and  is  meant  as  a 
historical  study,  after  the  manner  of  Mrs. 
Charles  in  her  Diary  of  Kitty  Trevelyan.  Few 
persons  have  Mrs.  Charles’s  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history,  and  above  all,  her  power  of 
identifying  herself  with  an  era  and  its  charac¬ 
ters.  The  book  before  us  is  dull,  though  its 
lessons  are  good  and  its  spirit  is  fair. 


The  Aurrican  Citizen’s  Manual.  By  WorthlnRton  C 
Ford.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1886.  pp 
383. 

This  is  a  very  useful  book,  even  to  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  all  its  teachings,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  on  the  matter  of  the  tariff.  It  considers 
governments,  national.  State,  and  local;  the 
electorate ;  offices  and  office-holders ;  protec¬ 
tion  to  life  and  property ;  and  State  finances. 
The  citizens  of  our  land  need  the  instruction 
the  author  gives,  and  to  feel,  as  he  makes  them 
feel,  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the 
abuses  which  ignorance  of  our  systems  of  laws 
entails.  The  Messrs.  Putnam  deserve  praise 
for  making  handsome  books,  but  will  it  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  book  of  this  character,  to  which 
an  index  is  essential,  has  been  issued  without 
one? 

The  P8YCh6logi8T.  By  Putnam  B.  Bishop.  New 
York  :  Q.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1886.  pp.  354. 

The  facts  and  teachings  of  psychology  are 
being  pressed  into  the  service  of  education.  In 
this  book  a  novelist  presses  them  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  fiction.  H,e  believes  that  only  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  psychological  knowledge  can  teach 
moral  truth  and  get  on  in  social  life,  and  he 
has  made  a  slight  plot,  and  brought  charac¬ 
ters  together  largely  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  author’s  views  in  the  departments  of  poli¬ 
tics  (North  and  South),  sociology,  theology, 
psychology,  heredity,  churches,  business,  and 
what  not.  The  style  is  careless  and  slangy; 
the  views  stop  the  current  of  the  tale  continu¬ 
ally;  yet  the  author’s  earnestness  makes  his 
book  very  readable,  and  as  the  views  are  in  the 
main  correct,  we  recommend  “  The  Psycholo- 
gisl”  as  a  novel  out  of  the  common  run.  The 
Christian  faith  is  manfully  upheld. 

Essential  Lessons  in  English  Etymology,  compris¬ 
ing  the  History,  Derivation,  Composition,  and  Beiu- 
tioiiship  of  En.'lish  W’ords,  By  John  O,  B.  MoEiroy, 
AM.  Phiiadolphia;  John  E.  Potter  A  Oo.  1886.  pp. 

This  book,  by  a  University  professor,  claims 
to  have  made  lessons  in  etymology  attractive 
in  themselves,  and  preparative  to  advanced 
studies  in  English  and  other  languages — a 
claim  made  good  by  the  execution.  Bkeat’s 
Etymological  Dictionary  is  wisely  used.  The 
lessons  are  founded  on  good  English  writers, 
and  the  words  they  use  are  the  words  studiecl 
by  the  pupils.  The  book  is  a  marvel  of  con¬ 
densation,  and  is  cordially  commended  to 
schools. 

Stockton’s  Stories.  First  and  Second  Sei-iea.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sous.  1886.  pp.  242.  Each 
volume  $1.25. 

It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens  in  Frank 
R.  Stockton’s  stories,  but  his  genius  makes 
one  feel  in  most  cases  that  the  unexpected 
ought  to  happen.  Strange  as  may  be  the  turn 
affairs  take  in  his  curious  plots,  one’s  logic  is 
apt  to  be  reconciled  at  once.  Among  other 
good  things,  these  volumes  contain  that  re¬ 
markable  story  “A  Tale  of  Negative  Gravity,” 
and  that  keen  satire  “  On  the  Training  of  Pa¬ 
rents.” 

Along  the  Biver  and  Boad  in  Fuh-kien,  China.  By 
Edwin  Joshua  D.ikcs.  New  York:  Americun  'Tract 
Society.  1886.  pp.  348.*  $1.25. 

This  abundantly  and  well  illustrated  book 
is  born  for  interested  readers.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  without  misgiving  to  Sunday-school 
libraries  and  leaders  of  missionary  meetings. 
The  missionary  author  takes  us  over  the 
streets,  roads,  and  rivers  of  his  province; 
shows  us  vividly  the  people,  their  religion, 
customs,  taverns,  schools,  etc.,  and  also  the 
daily  routine  of  missions  and  mission-workers. 
Once  begun,  the  book  is  not  easily  laid  down. 

Life,  Warfare,  and  Victory.  By  D.  W.  Whittle. 
Chicago :  F.  B.  Bevull.  1884.  pp.  i24.  60  cents. 

This  little  book  is  weighty  with  wise  teach¬ 
ing  and  tender  with  loving  lessons.  The  Word 
of  God  is  magnified,  illustrated,  and  enforced ; 
and  if  the  book  be,  as  we  suppose,  a  kind  of  di¬ 
gest  of  Major  Whittle’s  preaching,  his  success 
as  an  evangelist  is  well  explained  by  it.  It  is 
a  good  book  for  the  inquirer  and  the  young 
Christian. 

Jack.  Bert.  By  the  author  of  the  Win  and  Wear  Sc¬ 
ries.  New  York :  B.  Carter  A  Bros.  Each  75  cents. 
1886. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  “  Gil¬ 
lette”  series.  Jack  illustrates  perseverance, 
Bert  enterprise.  Let  the  whole  series  go  into 
the  Sunday-schools.  The  English  is  good,  the 
principles  sound,  and  the  tone  natural  and 
healthy. 

Bessie.  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Bandolph  A  Co.  1886. 
pp.  103. 

A  beautiful  memorial  to  a  Christian  child 
early  taken  to  heaven.  Bereaved  parents  will 
read  with  sympathetic  tears  the  tender  out¬ 
pourings  of  parental  love  in  this  record  of  the 
Christian  character  and  words  of  “Bessie.” 

Holy  Tides.  Seven  Songs  of  Advent,  Chrlstmns,  Eplph- 
niiy.  L-*nt,  Easter,  Whitsun,  Trinity.  Bv  Mis.  A.  D. 
T.  Whitney.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co,  1886. 
75  cents. 

A  dainty  brochure  for  the  Christmas  time— 
indeed,  for  the  Church  year.  The  Songs  are 
more  vigorous  than  tuneful,  but  entirely  wor¬ 
thy  of  their  exquisite  setting. 

Storm  Signals.  Sermons  bv  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  New 
York ;  B.  Carter  &  Bros.  1886.  pp.  422.  $1. 

As  the  title  indicates,  Spurgeon  believes  that 
sin  unreponted  is  sure  to  encounter  a  storm  of 
divine  wrath,  as  well  as  develop  natui’ally  into 
ruin  of  the  sinner’s  soul,  hence  these  beacons 
and  signals  of  warning.  They  are  awful  warn¬ 
ings,  yet  tender  and  full  of  divine  unction. 

Social  Probi  ems.  By  M.  J.  Savage,  Boston :  George 
H.  Ellis.  1886.  pp.  189. 

These  problems  are  discussed  on  the  side  of 
nature.  Where  ethics  and  religion  are  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  solution,  they  are  such  as  are 
evolved  by  human  society.  Hence  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  partial  and  insufficient. 

Apostolic  Life.  Vol.  III.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D  D. 
New  York  :  Funk  A  Wagnalls.  1885.  pp.  357.  $1.50. 

As  in  the  previous  volumes,  we  note  Dr. 
Parker’s  originality,  nervous  vigor,  homely 
sense,  and  genius  for  homiletical  application. 
The  prayers  talk  too  rhetorically  to  God,  and 
do  not  pray  enough,  and  at  the  best  are  an  in¬ 
trusion. 

Bible  Warnings.  Sermons  to  Children.  By  the  Bov. 
B  chard  Newion,  D.D.  New  i'ork:  B.  Carter  A  Bros. 
1886.  pp.  384.  $1.25. 

Dr.  Newton’s  Sermons  to  Children  lead  all 
others  now  as  they  did  forty  years  ago.  The 
index  to  such  a  book  is  unusual,  yet  welcome. 

The  Thorn  in  the  Nest.  By  Martha  Finley.  Now 
York ;  Dodd,  Me  .d  &  Co.  1886.  pp.  305. 

A  Story  of  the  early  days  of  frontier  and  In¬ 
dian  life  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  There  is 
plenty  of  action,  adventures,  and  love,  and 
leisure  hours  may  not  improperly  find  pleas¬ 
ure  in  them. 

Bubaniah.  By  Evan  Stanton.  New  York:  Cassell  A 
Co.  1886.  pp.  272.  $1. 

The  common  story  of  love,  with  the  uncom¬ 
mon  variation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  loving  the 
Afghan.  Add  to  the  zest  of  this  the  coloring 
that  comes  from  Afghan  customs,  social  and 
religious,  which  are  well  described. 

Griffin  Alley  Folk.  By  Ernest  Gilmore.  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Presbyterian  Board.  pp.  256.  $1. 

This  book  shows  very  touchingly  how  pearls 
may  be  found  in  the  slums,  and  set  in  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  crown,  if  only  Christian  hearts  believe 
it,  and  Christian  faith  effect  it. 
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Virginia  Carolorum,  the  Colony  under  thk  Bulb 
of  Charlks  the  First  and  Second,  A.  D.  1625-A.  D. 
1685.  Based  upon  Manuscripts  and  Documents  of  the 
Period.  By  Edward  D.  Neill.  Albany,  N.  Y. :  Joel 
Munsell’s  ^ns.  1886.  pp.  446. 

The  raw  materials  of  history  are  abundant  in 
these  annals,  covering  sixty  years  of  early  col¬ 
onial  life.  The  toil  of  the  delver  into  old  rec¬ 
ords  in  America  and  England,  is  rewarded  by 
the  pleasure  of  the  reader  of  the  results  of  his 
work.  Great  light  is  thro'wn  on  obscure  ports 
of  American  history,  delightful  gossip  reveals 
human  nature  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  process  of  making  great  commonwealths  is 
seen  in  its  commonest  details.  In  the  spirit  of 
the  true  annalist,  the  author  writes  as  one  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  influence  of  traditions  or  pro¬ 
vincial  prejudice,  and  his  pages  give  new  wea¬ 
pons  to  both  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  to  Pur¬ 
itans  and  Virginians  alike ;  at  the  same  time 
they  enmist  with  the  fog  of  fable  some  things 
accepted  as  granite  fact,  illustrating  that  say¬ 
ing  of  Cullen,  “  there  are  more  false  facts  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  world  than  false  theories.”  The 
book  is  full  of  quotable  matter  of  a  racy  kind, 
and  ought  to  prove  a  godsend  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  press  which  lives  by  scissors  as 
well  as  pen.  The  full  index,  wide  margins, 
thick  paper,  and  clear  print,  are  worthy  of 
praise ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  stupid 
punctuation  and  the  list  of  “  errata  ”  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  a  list  that  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete  ?  The  author  explains  these  blunders  by 
his  distance  from  the  press,  and  truly  he  may 
say— as  the  blundering  Bible  quoted  by  Cotton 
Mather  was  made  to  say  in  Psa.  cxix.  161 — 
“  Printers  have  persecuted  me  without  a 
cause.” 

Beminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Dlstin- 
Kulshed  Meu  of  his  Time.  Collected  und  Edited  by 
Allen  Thorndike  Bice.  New  York :  North  American 
Publishing  Company.  1886.  pp.  656. 

The  intense,  large,  and  peculiar  personality 
of  Lincoln,  notwithstanding  his  familiar  ways, 
dominated  the  greatest  men  of  his  times.  As 
Montgomery  Blair  once  said  to  the  editor  of 
this  department,  “  We  Cabinet  officers  were  his 
clerks,  and  he  was  our  President.”  That  fact 
is  remarkably  illustrated  in  this  charming 
book.  Here  are  thirty-three  writers,  including 
such  men  as  Grant,  Washburne,  Boutwell, 
Butler,  Kelley,  Beecher,  Colfax,  Dana,  and 
McCullough,  and  they  all  present  Lincoln  and 
hide  themselves.  Eager  readers  all  over  the 
land  will  revel  in  these  reminiscences,  which 
present  thirty-three  portraits  of  the  one  and 
unique  Lincoln.  The  plates  are  good,  and  the 
book  well  made. 

Vexed  Questions  in  Theology.  A  Series  of  Essays. 
By  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Boston ;  George  H.  Ellis. 
1886.  pp.  249. 

From  the  liberal  Savage  to  the  Unitarian 
Clarke  is  a  real  step,  and  a  step  upward.  There 
is  far  less  truth  in  Savage  than  in  Clarke,  but 
to  neither  would  we  submit  either  vexed  ques¬ 
tions  in  theology  or  social  problems,  because 
they  do  not  admit  all  the  elements  that  belong 
to  their  discussion.  If  it  is  right,  however,  to 
learn  from  an  enemy  of  the  orthodox  faith,  the 
very  limitations  of  these  men  will  prove  in¬ 
structive  to  the  believer  in  the  true  inspiration 
and  full  authority  of  the  Bible. 

The  People’s  Bible.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus  Numbers 
xxvi.  New  York :  Funk  A  Wngnalls.  1886.  pp.  360. 
$1.50. 

These  discourses  upon  Holy  Scripture  go 
bravely  on,  and  if  ever  finished,  will  prove  a 
monument  to  the  author’s  courage  as  well  as 
ability.  They  are  not  commentaries,  but  the 
materials  of  commentaries  used  homiletical ly. 
The  author’s  versatility  is  wonderfully  dis¬ 
played  in  these  sermons. 

The  Childbed  of  Old  Park’s  Tavern.  By  Francis  A. 
Humphrey.  New  York:  Harper  A  Bros.  pp.  284. 
1886. 

A  pleasant  story  in  which  the  children  are 
often  amusing. 

Elsie’s  Kith  and  Kin.  By  Martha  Finley.  New  York : 
DoUd,  Mead  A  Co.  pp.  338. 

A  story  of  temper  in  a  child,  and  her  father’s 
management  of  it.  It  is  fairly  worked  out. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

American  Tract  Society,  Now  York :  Dictionary  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  for  General  Dee  In  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures. 
With  Engravings,  Maps,  and  Tables.  Revised  and  Enlarg¬ 
ed  Edition. - Her  Christmas  and  her  Easter;  or.  The 

LIghtkee tier's  Daughter.  By  Rev.  Edward  A.  Rand,  author 

of  “Christmas  Jack." - Foxwood  Boys  at  school.  By 

Elizabeth  P.  Allan,  author  of  “  Vacatiou  Days  at  Foxwood." 

A.  C  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York:  The  Miraculous  Ele¬ 
ment  In  the  Gospels.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  “  Ely 
Foundation,”  delivered  In  Dnlon  Theological  Seminary 
by  Alexander  Balimain  Bruce,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologet¬ 
ics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis  In  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow. 

Cassell  A  Co.,  New  York;  ppesoH’s  National  Library. 
Macbeth.  By  Wtltam  Hhakespeare.  With  the  Hlstorte  of 
Macbeth  from  Ralph  Holiushed’s  Chronicle  of  Scotland, 
1577. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowed  A  Co.,  Boston :  Silent  Times.  A  Book 
to  Help  In  Beading  the  Bible  Into  Life.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Mil¬ 
ler,  D  D. 

Funk  A  Wagnalls,  New  York :  Daniel  the  Prophet.  Nine 
Lectures  delivered  In  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University 
of  oxfnrd  With  Copious  Notes  by  the  Rev.  E.  B  Pusey, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church. 

8.  C.  Griggs  A  Co.,  Chicago:  Complete  Poetical  Works. 
By  Benjamin  P  Taylor. 

Harper  A  Brothers,  New  York:  A  Greek-Engllsh  Lexicon 
of  the  New  Testament.  Being  Grimm’s  “  Wilke’s  Claris 
Novi  Testamentl."  Translated,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  by 
Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  D.D  ,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  In  the  Divinity  School 

of  Harvard  University. - (^tle  Nowhere.  LAke  C  untry 

Sketches.  By  ConsAiice  Fennlmore  Woolson,  author  of 

“  East  Angel',"  Ac. - Silent  Pete;  or.  The  Stowaways.  By 

James  Otis,  author  of  “  Toby  Tyler,”  Ac  Illustrated - 

A  Plain  Man’s  Talk  on  the  Labor  Question.  By  Simon 
Newcomb,  LL.D. 

Leach,  Sbewell  A  Sanborn,  Boston  and  New  York:  Good 
Reading  for  School  and  Home  Original  and  Selected  Ar¬ 
ticles  fur  Supplementary  Reading. 

N.  Murray.  Publication  Agent  Jobns-Hopklns  University, 
Baltimore :  Tbe  Republic  of  New  Haven.  A  History  of  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Evoluljon.  By  Charles  H.  Levermore,  Ph  D.,  Fel- 
low-ln-Hlstory,  1884-5,  Jobns-Hopklns  University. 

James  Nisbet  A  Co.,  London  :  St.  Paul  the  Author  of  the 
Lost  Twelve  Verses  of  the  Second  Gospel.  By  Howard  He- 
her  Evans,  B.A. 

Phillips  A  Hunt,  New  York:  A  Little  Silver  Trumpet. 

By  L.  T.  Meade. - Two  Thousand  Miles  through  the  Heart 

of  Mexico.  By  Rev.  J.  Hendrickson  McCariy,  D.D _ John 

<  onsclenco  of  Kingscal.  By  John  M.  Baiifurd. - Vagrant 

Verses,  By  Josephine  Pollard. - Matter,  Life,  Mind. 

Their  Essence,  Phenomena,  and  Relations  examined  with 
reference  to  the  Nature  of  Man  and  tbe  Problem  of  his 

Destiny.  By  H  H.  Moore, D.D. - First  Principles  of  Faith. 

By  Marshall  Randles. - Uiethe-Ladder  Club  Series.  Out 

of  tbe  Breakers.  By  Edward  A.  Rand. - lAft  In  the  Wil¬ 

derness.  By  Mary  A.  Roe. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia;  Tbe 

Chester  Coterie.  By  Ka:e  Livingston  Hamilton. - Earthly 

Watchers  by  the  Heavenly  Gates.  The  False  and  True  Spir¬ 
itualism.  By  the  Rev.  John  Chester,  D.D. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York :  Chlvalric  Days,  and  the 
Boys  and  Girls  who  hel|>ed  to  make  them.  By  E.  S.  Brooks, 

author  of  “  Historic  Boys." - Tho  Old  order  Changes.  By 

William  H.  Mallock,  author  of  “  Is  Life  worth  living  T" 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sous,  New  York :  The  Huguenots  and 
Henry  of  Navarre.  By  Henry  M.  Baird,  Professor  In  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  With  Maps.  Vols.  I. 
and  II - Ihe  Ivory  King.  A  Popular  History  of  the  Ele¬ 

phant  and  lis  Allies.  By  Charles  Frederick  Holder,  author 
of  "  Elements  In  Zoblogy.”  Illustrated. - Children’s  Sto¬ 

ries  of  American  Progress.  By  Henrietta  Christian  Wright, 
author  of  “  Chlldreu’s  Stories  In  American  History."  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  J.  Steeple  Davis. - Chronicles  of  the  Coach. 

Charing  Cross  to  Ilfracombe.  By  John  Denison  Champlin 

jr.  Illustrated  by  Edward  L.  Oblchester. - Little  Lord 

Fauntleroy,  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Illustrated  by 
R.  B.  Blrcb. 

Scribner  A  Weiford,  New  York,  and  Hlldeshelmer  A 
Faulkner,  London :  The  Land  of  Uttle  People.  Poems  by 
Frederick  E.  Weatherly,  pictures  by  Jane  M.  Dealy. 

Jacob  Smedley,  No.  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. : 
Golden  Gleanings.  A  So.ect  Miscellany,  compiled  by  David 
Heston. 

White,  Stokes  A  Allen,  New  York :  Old  Boniface.  A  Novel. 

By  George  H.  Picard. - Real  People.  By  Marion  Wlloox. 

Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Philadelphia;  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Missions 
under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Worthington  A  Co.,  New  York:  Worthington’s  Annual. 

A  Series  of  Interesting  Stories  for  the  Young.  Illustrated. 
1887. 

Magazines:  For  August,  September,  and  October,  Tbe 
Monthly  Interpreter;  for  October,  Tbe  Medical  and  Surgi¬ 
cal  Reporter;  fur  November,  Cassell's  Family  Magazine, 
Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Missionary,  Tbe  Pilgrim  Teacher,  The  Quiver,  St.  Nich¬ 
olas. 
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«  city;  “Indian  Affairs,”  by  Dr.  William  H.  the  Catholic  priests,  but  the  authorities  are  some  did  not  vote.  A  body  of  fifteen  trustees,  was  examined  for  ordination  at  the  Synod,  and  a  of  our  States  for  the  granting  of  divorce.  How 

Ward  of  The  Independent;  “  Would  the  Inter-  friendly,  and  have  repeatedly  come  to  the  res-  with  power  to  add  live  to  their  number,  was  elect-  committee  of  exercises  was  appointed  to  ordain  can  men  and  women  be  expected  to  look  on 

_  _  ests  of  the  Churches  be  served  by  a  Relaxation  cue  when  a  disturbance  was  attempted.  This  ed,  and  the  collej^e  considered  as  launched,  though  and  instal  him  over  the  church  at  Sand  Beach  at  marriage  as  a  serious  matter  when  they  can  be 

- ="— — —  —  in  the  Customary  Tests  for  Admission  to  Mem-  ex-priest  recently  succeeded  in  obtaining  per-  $50,000  more  is  still  looked  for  to  complete  it  ready  an  early  day.  Ambrose.  ,  how  tS  ho 

LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO.  bership  ?”  by  Dr.  Leavitt  of  Cleveland ;“  Sys-  mission  of  the  courts  to  be  married  by  the  civil  for  sailing.  The  sanguine  ones  admit  no  doubt  of  -  -  a  spirit  of  forbearanL  and*^  concession  when 

■ore  about  the  American  Board,  the  Council,  etc.  tematic  Giving,”  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  of  The  officer,  greatly  to  the  scandal  of  the  Roman  its  coming.  There  is  money  yet  in  good  hands  for  the:  meetings  at  silver  creek.  they  may,  if  they  choose,  be  unyielding  and 

Mr.  Blatchford’s  resolution  recommending  Christian  Union;  and  “ Congregationalism  in  Church.  This  is  the  first  case  of  a  priest  mar-  eleemosynary  uses  in  Central  and  Northern  Michi-  Dear  A'rawpeft.vf.- The  special  religious  services  selfish,  and  have  recourse  to  the  divorce  court 

the  Prudential  Committee  to  consider  the  ex-  Belation  to  the  Evangelization  of  Cities;  its  rying  in  Chile,  although  many  are  known  to  gan.  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  under  the  conduct  of  Rev.  results  are  unpleasant? 

pediency  of  referring  “  difficult  cases  turning  Fitness  and  Responsibility  for  such  Work,”  have  chiidren.  The  clergy  of  Quillota  fulmi-  Alma  and  St.  Louis  are  both  very  near  the  cen-  j.  Davidson,  commencing  Sept.  26  and  contin-  - 

upon  doctrinal  views  of  candidates  for  mis-  by  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost  of  Brooklyn.  So  nate  threats  of  excommunication  against  any  tre  of  the  Synod,  which  comprehends  the  Lower  three  weeks,  have  resulted  in  a  large  blessing.  The  Christian  Union  touches  upon  “  The  An- 
sionary  service”  to  a  council  called  for  the  far,  the  battle  which  was  fought  at  Des  Moines  one  who  shall  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Peninsula.  All  the  other  colleges,  with  the  uni-  More  than  170  persons  have  indicated  their  wish  dover  Case”— which  means  the  legal  inquiry 


The  Christian  Union  touches  upon  “  The  An- 


sionary  service  to  a  council  called  for  the  far,  the  battle  which  was  fought  at  Des  Moines  one  who  shall  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Peninsula.  All  the  other  colleges,  with  the  uni-  More  than  170  persons  have  indicated  their  wish  dover  Case”— which  means  the  legal  inquiry 
purpose,  was  not  rejected,  as  was  erroneously  f^as  not  been  renewed  in  the  Council;  and  Protestant  services  or  the  Protestants.  Not  a  versity,  are  in  the  south  of  the  State,  which  is  300  become  Christians,  a  large  majority  of  whom  which  has  been  begun  into  the  accordance  of 
stated  in  this  correspondence  last  week.  The  while  no  one  seems  to  know  whether  it  will  be  little  annoyance  has  been  suffered  by  our  help-  miles  in  length.  These  places  are  accessible  by  indulged  Christian  hope.  Andover  teaching  with  the  creed  laid  down  so 


have  cordially  united  in  Christian  work. 


first  theological  seminary  of  the  country,  save 


Of  Rev.  Mr.  Davidson  as  a  judicious  revivalist,  New  Brunswick  of  the  Reformed 


lowance ; 

Five  chairs  at  Andover  are  endowed  in  whole 


writer,  though  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  or  not,  there  are’ many  who  appear  to  expect  er  and  family  from  the  petty  persecutions  of  railroads;  in  a  region  of  the  very  finest  agricul-  The  churches  have  been  greatly  quickened,  and  carefully  and  fully  by  the  founders  of  that 
Board,  was  obliged  to  leave  an  hour  before  the  or  fear  that  it  will  be.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  fanatical  neighbors.  The  sincerity  of  those  tural  lands  of  the  State,  on  high  rolling  grounds,  cordially  united  in  Christian  work.  Argt  theological  seminary  of  the  country  save 

close  of  the  debate,  and  was  misled  by  a  news-  the  renewal  of  the  conflict  here  could  result  in  who  are  brave  enough  to  join  our  ranks,  is  thus  with  plenty  of  good  water,  both  having  flowing  qj  Rev.  Mr.  Davidson  as  a  judicious  revivalist,  ^jjg  gjjg  jjg^  Brunswick  of  the  Reformed 
paper  report,  from  which  he  made  up  his  ac-  any  good.  It  would  probably  do  much  harm,  pretty  severely  tested.  One  young  physician  artesian  wells,  and  each  with  a  river  close  by.  but  one  opinion  prevails.  Gospel  truth  has  been  mutchl  Church  Our  contemnorarv  hnl  Is  th  t 

count  of  what  was  done  during  that  hour.  The  Last  evening  the  Congregationai  Club  enter-  said  his  practice  had  been  ruined  because  of  Perhaps  a  better  site  than  either  furnishes  for  a  presented  most  faithfully  and  tenderly,  and  in  its 

resolution  was  adopted  without  dissent.  It  tained  the  members  of  the  Council  and  some  the  active  interest  which  he  had  taken  in  our  college,  does  not  exist.  Both  cannot,  of  course,  be  proper  proportions,  nothing  having  been  kept  back  t"®  trial  will  not  in  any  case  lead  to  any  spht 

should  be  noticed  that  while  Mr.  Blatchford’s  other  invited  guests  right  royally  in  Dr.  Good-  work  at  Quillota.  occupied.  But  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  in  it  gj  the  whole  counsel  of  God;  and  those  who  have  .  Congregational  denomination  —a  con- 

resolution  “  recommends  ”  the  Prudential  Com-  win’s  church.  The  ladies  of  his  church  spread  The  young  church  at  Constitucion,  organized  first  class  business  men,  as  well  as  some  good  been  influenced  to  make  a  decision,  have  been  con-  elusion  that  must  be  taken  with  grains  of  al- 

mittee  “  to  consider  the  expediency  ”  of  refer-  a  feast  in  the  lecture-room  to  which  about  six  only  a  year  ago  with  about  fifty  members,  has  ministers.  stantly  solicited  to  do  so  on  the  ground  of  right,  lowance  ; 

ring  difficult  cases  to  councils,  and  is  so  far,  as  hundred  guests  did  ample  justice ;  and  then  in  had  its  trials.  Not  all  who  in  the  first  flush  of  It  is,  I  believe,  some  thirteen  years  since  the  gi,nply  yielding  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  con-  Five  chairs  at  Andover  are  endowed  in  whole 

the  conservatives  assert,  not  an  instruction,  the  main  auditorium,  w’hich  was  crowded  in  prosperity  and  novelty  joined  its  ranks,  were  Synod  met  at  Grand  Rapitls,  and  then  across  the  science  and  the  rightful  claims  of  God  upon  their  or  in  part  under  a  certain  trust,  the  terms  of 

yet  it  does  instruct  the  Committee  to  “  report  every  part,  the  members  of  the  Council  provid-  of  the  called.  But  while  a  few  went  back,  a  river.  This  Westminster  Church,  where  we  now  hearts.  Tnce  wfri?a*cer^^cr^ed  ^Whnrfh 

on  this  matter  to  the  Board  at  the  next  annual  ed  an  intellectual  feast  for  the  ladies  and  all  goodly  number  of  faithful  ones  remain,  and  meet,  was  then  in  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  since  Our  beloved  evangelist  left  us  last  Saturday,  but  qj.  rather  the  subscription  to  it _ requires  ^and 

meeting.”  It  has  been  freely  said  that  the  others.  The  after-dinner  speaking  was  partic-  the  outlook  is  very  encouraging.  A  few  w’eeks  taken  home.  They  worshipped  in  a  small  brick  ^he  meetings  are  to  be  continued  at  least  during  whether  the  teaching  of  the  flve  professors  is 

Committee  are  only  recommended  to  consider  ularly  good.  Dr.  Dexter  of  The  Congregation-  since  a  man  came  to  the  pastor  requesting  him  building,  in  which  this  writer  did  a  sermon  to  as  ^he  present  week,  and  we  still  bespeak  the  prayers  in  accordance  with  it,  are  purely  ecclesiastico- 

the  matter,  and  that  they  need  never  make  any  ahat  said :  to  baptize  his  baby,  which  was  quite  sick,  say-  many  as  could  get  in,  and  some  who  were  scarcely  Christians  for  a  yet  larger  blessing  upon  Silver  legal  questions,  which  the  authorities  are  bound 

reportatall,if  they  think  it  best  so  to  act.  But  i  don’t  believe  John  Robinson  could  aim  a  gun  ing  that  the  priest  refused  to  baptize  it,  be-  able  so  to  do.  They  have  as  bishop  now  Rev.  S.  creek.  ,  C.  B.  to  decide  entirely  regardless  of  their  theologi- 

thia  is  evidently  a  mistake.  The  Committee  at  an  enemy  when  it  was  mounted  on  a  tumbling  cause  the  father  had  been  married  only  by  the  H.  Cobb,  who  came  Boston-wards,  and  have  built  suver  creek,  n.  Y.,  oct.  is,  isae.  predispositions.  An  Old  Theology  man 

are  in  terms  “  instructed  ”  to  report  next  year.  law,  and  not  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Cath-  them  a  church  edifice  of  proportions,  and  the  teust  not  inconsistent  with 

Hence  to  the  sober  second  thought,  the  unani-  out  frora'^he  sofidAo/e  that  was  built  for  that  pur-  olic  Church.  He  would  only  baptize  the  baby  abundant  adjuncts  now  though  necessary ;  and  at  MrlfftfOttfi  man  miSt' arrivraran%po8ite^conSi?^ 

mous  adoption  of  this  resolution  must  appear  pose.  as  aVi  illegitimate  child.  Our  Pastor  baptized  a  cost,  one  tells  me,  of  $50,000,  but  another  says  CPljf  ltACIt0tOuR(  tr^h  or  falsitv  of  the  teaching  is  one 

as  the  immediate  reopening  of  a  controversy  That  “solid  hole”  was  too  much  for  the  the  child,  and  the  man  and  wife  and  rela-  $100,000.  The  reader  may  have  his  choice.  The  .  thing,  its  accordance  or  discordance  with  the 

which  had  just  before  been  closed  by  a  decisive  great  assembly  and  for  the  reverend  gentle-  tives,  eight  persons  in  all,  are  now  regular  at-  adjuvant  rooms  are  convenient,  and  are  many.  The  Observer  thus  concludes  its  comment  on  creed  is  another.  The  final  decision  of  this 

verdict,  rendered  upon  the  merits  of  that  very  man  himself.  They  were  all  thrown  into  con-  tendants  upon  our  church.  The  auditorium  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  with  ele-  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  American  Board  question,  if  it  is  ever  decided  upon  its  merits, 

case  which  is  remanded  for  further  considera-  vulsions  in  the  contemplation  of  it ;  and  when.  Another  lovons  rav  is  the  word  from  New  gant  windows,  fine  sittings,  frescoed  walls,  and  at  Desmoines  :  will  depend  upon  the  question  whether  the 

tion,  and  possibly  for  an  opposite  verdict  by  a  later.  Dr.  Barrows,  who  was  unexpectedly  call-  York  that  as  soon  as  the  right  man  is  found,  seats  about  600.  The  room  as  I  paced  it  is  31x21  The  meeting  showed  the  confidence  of  the  WeT  notVe  h?w  tL^teaSffin^g^^^^^ 

different  tribunal.  This  is  the  sequence  of  the  ed  out  (he  is  looking  remarkably  well  since  his  he  will  be  sent  to  Chile.  To  be  sure,  we  wanted  steps,  that  is  one-thu^  .a  cr  than  it  .s  .-  for  m  its  po8it«^^^  new  Andov^or  tL  old  Ando^^f^^ 

facts  in  the  case:  The  Prudential  Committee  return  a  week  ago);  suggested  that  it  must  two  or  three;  but  when  we  are  told  that  only  the  desk  is  at  the  side  instead  of  the  end,  as  was  ris  or  Prof.  Park, can  be  reconciled  with  a  strict 

adhering  to  the  policy  which  has  been  followed  have  been  out  of  that  solid  hole  that  he  was  Keren  from  the  graduating  classes  of  our  Theo-  tbs  older  practice.  ^  council  of  churches  to  decide  unon  the  ®®®®tructiou  of  the  creed ;  and  the  one  is  quite 

from  the  beginning,  declined  to  send  to  the  digged  when  he  became  a  Presbyterian,  the  logical  Seminaries  offered  themselves  for  for-  But  our  friends  have  been  unfortunate  in  regard  theological  soundness  of  a  candidate  whose  doc-  a®  with  that  creed  as  the  other, 

mission  field  those  who  believe  in  a  probation  audience  was  again  seized  with  convulsions.  eign  work,  we  cannot  but  feel  thankful  that*'®  acoustics  of  the  building.  They  c®®*®  trinal  views  may  be  considered  doubtful  or  dan-  tnenthecreMitselfprovidesforadiffer- 
after  death ;  the  Board,  reviewing  their  action.  The  Episcopal  Convention,  possibly  we  may  have  one  of  them.  We  are  scarcely  hear  at  all,  it  was  said.  So  they  have  gerous.  This  action  manifests  in  the  strongest  L  1 

emphatically  commend  it,  and  charge  them  -v^rhich  has  been  in  session  in  Central  Music  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  other  fields  larger  covered  the  whole  interior  of  walls  and  ceiling  with  possible  way  the  conviction  of  the  Board  that  ance  with  the  Scrintureas  the  HoWSnirit*slmli 

to  use  the  same  caution  in  the  future  which  gall  for  ten  days,  has  taken,  or  attempted  to  than  ours  and  equally  needy,  are  calling  ur-  before,  so  that  to  the  eye  no-  ^^P*" gy^JJpathv^wfih  the  creat  maioritv^of  i“*'®»‘Pret  it  to  them  ;  and  it  is  for^Lhe^courts— 

they  have  shown  in  the  past.  In  further  testi-  take,  action  in  regard  to  Christian  unity,  which  gently  for  men  and  money.  We  are  not  blind  thing  is  obsei-v  able  as  peculiar,  and  the  hearing  is  y  y  P  y  g  y  ecclesiastical  or  civil — to  decide,  so  far  as  this 

mony  of  their  approval  of  the  Committee’s  ac-  p^ts  them  in  an  ungracious  and  unenviable  to  the  importance  of  the  ever-increasing  Home  greatly  improved.  Still  it  is  not  perfect.  A.  clear  meeting  and  the  comments  thereon  have  concerned,  whether  the  specific  clauses 

tion,  the  Board  refuse  to  reelect  the  leading  Rpht.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  introduced  into  the  Mission  work.  God  is  calling  to  His  Church  fieliberate  speaker  is  heard  from  the  desk,  yet  in  also  revealed  with  great  distinctness  who  mav  override  this  general  pledge,  or 


suverCreek,  N.  Y.,0ct.  18, 1886.  predispositions.  An  Old  Theology  man 

might  regard  the  trust  not  inconsistent  with 
New  Theology  teaching,  and  a  New  Theology 
2rtie  MrUgfOttfil  arrive  at  an  opposite  conclusion. 

^  ^  The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  teaching  is  one 

rri...  4.U  1  1  -i.  i.  thing,  its  accordance  or  discordance  with  the 

The  Observer  thus  concludes  its  comment  on  creed  is  another.  The  final  decision  of  this 


srne  MrUgfOttfii 


mony  of  their  approval  of  the  Committee’s  ac-  them  in  an  ungracious  and  unenviable  to  the  importance  of  the  ever-increasing  Home  greatly  improved,  btill  it  is  not  perfect.  A  clear  meeting  and  the  comments  thereon  have  concerned,  whether  the  specific  clauses 

tion,  the  Board  refuse  to  reelect  the  leading  Rpht.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  introduced  into  the  Mission  work.  God  is  calling  to  His  Church  fieliberate  speaker  is  heard  from  the  desk,  yet  in  also  revealed  with  great  distinctness  who  may  *^he  creed  override  this  general  pledge,  or 
dissentient  in  the  Committee,  giving  him  only  jjouse  of  Deputies  a  resolution  to  the  effect  to  advance  all  along  the  line.  How  wiil  the  the  back  part  of  the  room  one  must  pay  special  jjg  counted  upon  in  the  pulpit  and  the  press  ^  ^  gcneial  pledge  the  more  specific  clauses, 
thirteen  out  of  seventy  votes  cast.  Besides  that  the  Christian  salutations  of  the  Conven-  churches  resoond  to  this  call  ?  attention.  I  am  hot  an  architect,  nor  have  I  pro-  as  defenders  and  advocates  of  doctrines  for  the  two  come  in  conflict.^ 


that  the  Christian  salutations  of  the  Conven-  churches  respond  to  this  call  ? 


these  seventy  members  present,  there  were  of  Kjqq  be  sent  to  “the  Congregational  Church,”  More  men  means  more  money.  With  in-  being  the  son  of  one.  But  I  venture  a 


DC  couniea  upon  in  me  puipit  ana  the  press  iT  - IV 

as  defenders  and  advocates  of  doctrines  for  ^h®hover  the  two  come  in  conflict. 

which  their  inventors  are  to  be  tried  upon  the  •  *®’  *^®^®^®L  somewhat  doubtful  whether, 

charcre  of  heresv.  Two  relicrions  imirnnls  th«t  its  present  fOTm,  the  case  can  be  decided  up- 


the  absent  members  eighty  who  sent  letters,  of  ^^ose  representatives  were  assembled  in  Na-  creased  force  in  Chile,  we  must  enlarge  our  t^®-  churches  are  all  the  J on  its  merits.  Proceedings  have  begun  before 

whom  two  approved  the  new  departure,  eight  tjonal  Council,  and  asking  that  they  would  plan  of  operations.  Our  paper  is  opening  the  while  building,  and  mistakes  are,  it  possible,  to  be  p.  .  .  ..  .  P  fnimd  m«  n nir  ..ntn  **’®  Board  of  Visitors,  and  the  Board  of  Trus- 

said  nothing,  and  seventy  condeinned  the  new  unit^  ^Rh  them  in  prayer  for  the  union  of  way  for  preaching  the  Gospel  in  many  towns,  a'’®**!®**-  The  ceiling,  I  believe,  is  too  high.  It  cause  with  Universalists  and  Unitarians  ^^^®  asked  to  bring  the  mat- 

departure.  And  yet  after  thus  going  emphati-  Christians.  A  motion  w'as  immediately  made  as  yet  never  visited  by  our  missionaries.  We  was  intended  for  galleries,  not  yet  put  in.  Their  in  discrediting  its  doctrines.  They  make  the  J®*"  *^®^®r®  Ihe  Board  of  \  isitors,  have  asserted 

_ J  Ai_  .  T» _ I  1^:,1  iA.-.  .  .  ...  _ _  .  ...  ^  .....  TtrtaaiVx\tr  4- K  rv  o ...  W  -  ,  .  fhoir  nxjon  1  iiriaHirtf  inn  non  linr/llv 


right,  for  this  is  what  the  reference  means.  Is  ij.  adopted.  So  far  all  was  well.  But  the  helpful,  and  strengthened  for  aggressive  work.  advantage,  but  in  a  room  of  this  size  it  is  ex-  j  ,  •  ..  .  mev  have  nmff^Rpd  “Andover  Review  ”  and  the  republication  of  its 

this  action  self-consistent  ?  It  will  hardly  ap-  resolution  had  to  goto  the  House  of  BLshops,  But  this  itineracy  involves  expense.  We  await  cessive.  and  this  defect  belongs  to  all  the  new  the  right  of  men  to  preach  and  teach  that  “  Progressive  Orthodoxy.  ’  But  it 

pear  so  to  the  common  mind.  amj  there  it  was  hung  up  or  smothered.  But  supplies  and  reinforcements.  Shall  w'e  have  churches  I  have  lately  seen.  The  desk  is  level  ^hich  the  creed  to  which  they  have  solemnly  !®  *'®  ®®?  *'^®  executors  of  a  trust 

But  there  are  two  questions  which  are  sug-  it  was  well  that  it  was  introduced.  “By  this  them?  It  is  for  the  churches  at  home  to  say.  with  the  rear  floor,  which  puts  the  minister  down  assented  condemns.  The  Christian  men  and  :?  p  n 

gested  by  this  resolution,  and  by  Dr.  Hopkins’s  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  We  are  not  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  ‘“t  k  7  T  enterprises  ?t7’waU^ 

speech  in  advocacy  of  it,  which  no  doubt  had  hepanse  we  love  the  brethren  ”  who  be-  ®t  a  I  behove  this  has  something  to  do  of  the  American  Board  do  not  believe  in  this  o,.p 


pear  so  to  the  common  mind. 


But  there  are  two  questions  which  are  sug-  well  that  it  was  introduced.  “By  this  them?  It  is  for  the  churches  at  home  to  say. 

gested  by  this  resolution,  and  by  Dr.  Hopkins’s  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  We  are  not  indifferent  to  the  importance  c 
speech  in  advocacy  of  it,  which  no  doubt  had  because  we  love  the  brethren”  who  be-  raising  up  native  workers,  and  of  developiu 


great  weight  in  securing  its  unanimous  pas¬ 
sage. 

One  of  these  questions  is.  How  shall  the  Com¬ 
mittee  distinguish  between  the  “  difflcultcases  ” 
and  those  which  are  not  difficult  V  The  only 


life,  because  we  love  the  brethren”  who  be-  raising  up  native  workers,  and  of  developing  -  theological  professors  are  jointly  complained 

lieve  in  apostolic  succession.  self-support  among  the  churches.  But  the  heaiing.  Ono-half  this  pitch  would  g  y  ,  ®  of,  probably  because  the  complainants  had  no 

A  Beautiful  Church.  cause  of  the  Gospel  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Chile.  ""  improvement,  and  two-tliirds  less  more  im-  “  f  the  Boa Jd  S  also  shown 

Our  young  church  at  Oak  Park  celebrated  and  the  wealthy  and  influential  ones  are  not  P’^ovement  sUll.  I  know  of  a  church,  not  100  miles  ChristiL  Uiat  the  ru^h  Sit  R  ^^'"dXTt^S  see^ow 

to  thiM  biShday  laat  S„bi„dh,  by  rooelvibB  by  the  Oospel  requlremeute  of  hu-  wto  e^h“.«on“ca^b:  ^ 

».ii _ 4.,., _ - 1 - -  ..A  rvyiiityr  anti  col f.riar. i n  1  n.iv  0..0.0I1  8»iuare  in  lorm,  in  wiiicQ  evtry  syiiaois  01  su  orui-  largest  latitude  and  the  most  courteous  treat-  _ _ _ .u.’.  r, _ ^  . 


raising  up  native  workers,  and  of  developing  ^ 

self-support  among  the  churches.  But  the  e  a  leaii 

cause  of  the  Gospel  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Chile,  ®  improyemen  , 
_ 14.U.. _ j  j.a _ _ _ 1  provement  still.  I 


ana  tnose  wnicn  are  not  uiuicuit  r  me  oniy  fellowship  twenty-one  new  members  at  mility  and  self-denial.  Our  members  are  all  ~  au  oru. 

reason  for  a  reference  to  a  council,  which  any  the  communion  service  in  the  morning,  and  by  either  poor,  or  in  very  moderate  circumstances.  v®.ce  is  heard  in  any  corner  of  it.  And  th. 
one  gives,  is  that  the  Prudentia  Committee  ^gj^g^ting  its  new  house  of  worship  in  the  Nevertheless,  they  are  growing  in  the  grace  of  ‘‘^®  f  ^ 


are  not,  and  hence  must  not  be  allowed  to  ex-  j^Remoon,  with  addresses  by  Drs.  Marquis  Christian  giving. 

ercise  the  functions  of  a  theological  court.  Johnston  and  by  this  correspondent.  The  A  most  important  branch  of  mission  work  in 

But  to  ask  ojiyquestions  designed  to  bring  out  gj^y^gk  now  has  167  members.  The  auditori-  Chile  remains  to  be  mentioned.  There  are  two 
“thedoctrinalviewsof  candidates  for  mission-  ^nd  lecture-room  of  the  new  edifice  can  be  English-speaking  congregations  most  inti- 
ary  service,  would  be  to  exercise,  and  in  the  into  one,  and  together  will  seat  nearly  mately  connected  with  our  Spanish  work, 

judgment  of  the  progressives,  to  u^rp  the  hundred.  It  is  a  very  attractive  house  of  Their  pastors.  Rev.  David  Trumbull,  D.D., 


ility  and  self-denial.  Our  members  are  all  ®*  ®rd*-  largest  latitude  and  the  most  courteous  treat-  chair  on  ^  SmyTh  or  ProL 

ther  poor,  or  in  very  moderate  circumstances.  '[®‘  ®  corner  o  .  ”  ®  moBt  were  given  to  those  ■who  went  to  the  jjarris  has  taught  something  not  consonant 

evertheless,  they  are  growing  in  the  grace  of  ‘‘^®  ^  with  the  creed  ;  unless,  indeed^  it  is  attempted 

hristian  trivintr  Of  these  great  tabernacles,  seating  their  thousands,  this  great  Missionary  Society,  to  condemn  ^kow  that  the  five  men  have  conspired^to- 

ArsulTporTant  branch  of  miss  Isaynothing;  but  it  is  nonsense  in  churches  seat-  i^  methoc^  and  ,ker  t®  overturn  the  creed.and  w?  hardly 

,  •  4.  I  4-  j  mu  4.  ing  one  thousand  or  less,  to  be  built  after  their  an  me  lugcuunjr  auuei^uci  uo  imagine  that  such  a  conspiracy  is  even  suspect- 

hile  remains  to  be  mentioned.  There  are  two  ,  .  .  of  these  opponents  had  been  exhausted,  the  .  j  ^,,„u  f  j 

nglish-speaking  congregations  most  inti-  I®  «  ®h®rch  of  moderate  size  the  square  wisdom  and  righteousness,  as  well  as  the  or-  ed.  much  less  charged. _ 

ately  connected  with  our  Spanish  work,  f®™  i®  doubtless  an  advantage.  I  notice,  too,  a  thodoxy  of  the  Board,  was  vindicated  in  decis-  ^ 

heir  nnRtorR  Rev  David  TniTtihiill  DD  general  disregard  of  proper  light  for  the  pulpit,  ions  which  add  strength  to  the  Prudential  Gun-  The  Intelligencer  is  unable  to  see  anything 


court  to  examine  on  points  of  theology  ?  Oris  in  debt  nnlv  for  the  emm  of  five  him  eonirreffations  ’  not  to  offend  the  eyes  of  hearers.  Doubtless  the  tion  in  which  he  certainly  did  not  seek  to  con-  nor  poor,  but  who  prize  their  homes,  their 

it  to  be  a  sort  of  theologicai  coroner,  having  dred  dollars  W  editor  and  assistant  editor  The  Valparaiso  Church  organized  bv  Dr  lads  chosen  as  ministers  can  see  well  enough  in  serve  the  great  interest  committed  to  his  families,  their  friends,  the  acquisi^^^^^ 

power  only  to  call  for  a  jury  which  shall  in-  .mu^x  f  •  u  *u  ^  assistant  editor  me  Valparaiso  unuren,  organized  by  Dr.  ^  ^  ^  ^  charge.  intelligent  industry,  and  will  not  tolerate  those 

Mlrc  InvMulr  and  brtaK  In  a  “rd let  '><>“  Trnmbnll  forty  years  afro,  now  .usla.ns,  be-  „i„l«„ryot  Whatever  eaplanallons  and  claims  may  be  who  wonld  destroy  both  life  and  property  in 

^  ^  ^  veruiob  Session,  the  members,  and  aboyo  all,  the  sides  its  two  pastors,  various  religious  and  ,  ,  „  ’  u  .  made  by  those  who  have  been  active  in  this  blind  fury.  This  middle  class  includes  the 

according  to  the  facts  elicited  .  pastor,  the  Rev.  Arthur  J,  Brown,  are  to  be  charitable  enterprises,  and  contributes  largely  wio  la  seen  even  ixj  years.  upposc  espea  s  «  jjiyjgjye  perversive”  movement,  the  farmers,  the  large  majority  of  professional 

But  a  still  more  serious  question,  is.  What  congratulated  on  their  great  prosperity.  to  the  Spanish  work.  This  fact  abundantly  '^“'hout  a  manuscript,  few  men  can  speak  well  in  church  at  large  clearly  apprehends  that  they  men,  the  large  majority  of  tradesmen  and 

sort  of  a  council,  if  any,  shall  be  called,  and  Clement  justifies  our  Board  in  aiding  for  a  few  years  “  o®**®*"-  have  utterly  failed,  and  as  clearly  understands  merchants,  the  great  body  of  those  who  live 

according  to  what  rules?  It  is  justly  the  Chicago. iii.,oct.i6,i886.  ‘  the  English  Church  in  Santiairo  There  has  In  the  various  addresses  which  were  made  on  that  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  upon  fi.xed  incomes,  and  constitute  a  host  it  is 

boast  and  the  glory  of  the  American  Board  _  i  been  triven  in  these  two  cities  more  than  «;io  mission  and  other  topics,  I  noticed  that  much  cm-  Foreign  Missions  will  pursue  its  grand  work  folly  t®  /lofy-  H  the  condition  of  tliewage- 

that  it  is  undenominational  It  is  broadly  ~  ’  ^en  given  in  tnese  two  cities  more  tnan  ..lu,-  placed  upon  the  low  grade  of  Christian  with  fresh  vigor  on  the  same  lines  upon  which  earner  shall  be  irn proved,  it  will  be  through 

oaL  to  Ld  bvaZlcT  No  one  tonomS  -f'Wrpr.sos  dannR  the  p„,.lUng.  and  e^pjally  upon  the  cur-  “  '■“?  en^eeelul  and  bloBeod  tor  three-  the  eyrnpathy  and  coepernt  on  of  the  gr^t 

tfon  tZtrX  1™  toe  a  right  to  controlTor  Vli-ww.  Chii..s«uO.  4».n».  40,.  7,  im.  Pnet  year.  These  include  a  seaman’s  mission,  tsi.  .™,.  quarters  of  a  oeiitury.  In  this  work  it  will  have  middle  doss,  which  is  one  of  the  host  risulta 

to  demand  that  its  affairs  shall  be  administer¬ 
ed  according  to  its  own  methods  of  ecclesiasti- 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  16, 1886. 


Clement. 


THE  LORD  HAS  HEARD  US. 

Valparaiso,  Chile,  South  America,  Aug.  T,  1886. 


justifies  our  Board  in  aiding  for  a  few  years 
the  English  Church  in  Santiago.  There  has 
been  given  in  these  two  cities  more  than  $10,- 
000  gold  for  Christian  enterprises  during  the 
past  year.  These  include  a  seaman’s  mission. 


ethics  now  prevailing,  and  especially  upon  the  cur¬ 
rent  Sabbath  desecration.  This  matter  was  treat- 


Wsanw  f  11  rvf  Lwwsa  Philo  nori  hoowfa  wlth  misslonaFy  uod  Ws  family  1  u  Blblc  Soclc-  jsauoaui  uesecrauou.  X Ills  mailt r  was  ireai-  a  renewed  right  to  demand  the  cooperation  of  a  representative  free  government  and  a 
We  are  full  of  hope  for  Chile  and  our  hearts  denositorv  and  coloorteurs  doing  a  beanng,  in  a  formal  address,  not  and  hearty  sympathy  of  all  Christian  people.  Christian  civilization, 

are  glad  because  of  the  rays  of  promise  which  excellent  work-  a  sheltering  home  for  *®®ff  ®*®®®>  without  tracing  it  to  its  most  pro-  -  The  wage-earners  would  have  no  public  work 


cal  procedure.  Among  the  contributors  to  its  have  dawned  above  our  horizon.  For  the  past  komeless  children  aiid  a  semi-monthly  reli"-  hfle  source.  That  source  was  pointed  out  not  long 
*  ■'  14..4  _  7  7  .w  two  years  one  disappointment  has  been  follow-  ’  j  o  - ,♦! . .!„i -  m - 11..1 — 


treasury  there  are  multitudes  who  are  not  Con-  — - “kc - - - - — — -  ions  paper  in  English  wj.  444.C  444  w.ic  4g744mwi.m  t/apcaa.  xu  4441^  41.411^  of  dom 

gregationalists.  Several  of  its  corporate  mem-  ed  by  another,  and  we  have  struggled  through  *  „4.„_„  Fnciish  rhnrpheq  are  i®  a  large  city,  where  a  foreign  population  abounds, 

bers,  and  hundreds  of  its  honorary  members  deep  waters.  Doubts  and  fears  have  besieged  keartilv  in  svmpathv  with  the  native  mis-  mystery.  Emigration  is  of  J 

(of  whom  the  writer  is  one),  are  Presbyterians,  us,  and  at  our  meetings  we  were  burdened  with  „„_i,  eiving  to  it  much  time  and  invalii  ‘t«elf  a  strain  upon  morals.  It  breaks  up  habits;  .  p‘ 
xa  4 a-.i _ onxiAfv  -Vnt  th  ai.  th  A  HnoF  wflo  sh  11  f  ficra  i  Pat  Sion  worK,  giving  CO  It  muen  lime,  ana  invaiu-  j.  rr,.„  _ a. ^  rr 


The  wage-earners  would  have  no  public  work 

llliu  euuiuw.  XIIUL  OOUIUW  WUI^  UUIIIUHI  OUL  IlOL  long  T’Kft  l?vnminAf  rtr\4-aa  «  A  f/iwr  nt  1  performed  under  contract.  It  we  understand 

slnc«b,o„,ofU,«r,Uglou»p.per..  ToonoUvlng  T  >«  Exammer  notes  A  few  of  the  ^usM  fheir  language,  such  work  is  to  be  done  by  the 

la  a  largoeity,  where  a  forelgnpopulsUoaaboun.ls  ““I  !  ‘'r'.  the oontract system  has  been  rnlopt- 

d  A.Kvhf  1,4  hA  HA  .rrAnf  mvatAriT  p-TnirrmHAn  1.4  Af  Dowspapcrs,  and  ocoosionally  affilct  oveu Church  ed,  because  under  the  day’s  work  sysU>m, 


Not  *tlmt ^the  dof^^was sion  work,  giving  to  it  much  time,  and  invalu-  ®  ®**’®‘®  ®P®®  ®'®*'®*®-  It  breaks  up  habits,  ^  Presbyterian  minister  of  Brooklyn  has  give  a  fair  day’s  work  for  a  fair  day’s  wages. 

It  holds  trust  funds,  invested  now  on  mission  anxiety.  Not  that  the  door  was  shut  against  counsel,  and  influence.  Two  of  them  ®'’‘^®«®®  a®®®®*®*'®®®-  Tlie  support  to  religious  keen  found  guilty  of  unminlsterial  conduct  by  Workingmen  are  human.  They  have  the  in¬ 
fields,  which  were  given  in  large  part  by  those  «®:  ®o*^  ^®  o®®*®  ®®*^  “®o  willing  hearers  ’  forward  ®*>®‘‘®®*®'‘  ®®^  *o  "‘orals  which  one’s  surroundings  kis  brethren  after  a  protracted  trial.  Scandal-  Armiries  and  the  vices  common  to  humanity, 

who,  having  full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  o^  i"*^®  Gtospel  message,  nor  that  we  were  for-  au„  qnnniah  waVit  eAmA  tIrv  afford,  is  taken  away.  The  new  surroundings  pos-  ous  testimony  by  tlie  column  has  regaled  those  "^o  i^i^*®  ™®a  by  H*®  day.  has  been  found  to  be 

trustworthiness  of  the  Board,  never  imagined  bidden  to  preach;  but  because  our  numbers  "  *  tVin'twA  axa  full  Af  hnnA  fAr  fViA  ®ibly  give  no  aid  to  a  correct  religious  life.  Those  readers  who  have  a  taste  for  the  prurient,  and  the  mo^  expensive  of  all  ways  of  getting  work 

’  ®  V _ _  1! _ iA-j _ j  •_  _  t.  a  <•  WO  rODOai/  liiaL  wo  aro  lUll  OI  nono  lor  lIIG  ___  1 _ _ 1  a.i _ a...  _ 1 _ _ 1 _ ilnno  THa  nnnfmof  avafom  ia  n  n^inpoait.v 


lurts :  the  wage-earners  were  indolent  and  did  not 

A  Presbyterian  minister  of  Brooklyn  has  give  a  fair  day’s  work  for  a  fair  day’s  wag^. 

.,.-..4,1. ...4.  i...  Workinermen  n.r«  biimnn.  Thev  have  the  in- 


that  it  would  abdicate  its  great  trust  in  favor  means  were  so  limited  and  inadequate  for 


We  repeat  that  we  are  full  of  hope  for  the 
Master’s  cause  in  Chile,  because  we  have  seen 


of  any  denominational  control.  One-fifth  of  what  He  can  do  with  so  small  and  weak  a  force. 


wlio  have  seen  the  emigration  from  East  to  West, 
and  noticed  the  sliipwrocks  of  religious  faith,  and 


has  saddened  those  to  whom  the  good  name  J*®®®-  The  contract  system  is  a  necessity, 
of  Christ’s  Cliurch  is  dear.  The  origin  of  the  based  on  the  general  dishonesty  and  indolence 
difficulty  was  simple,  and  by  no  means  excep-  ®”  ni®®-  It  is  subject  to  abuses.  They  ought 


to  toissionarie.,,oa  prominent  officer  of  the  ™nce  ^m  top^  ^rnT  tor  urttot  our  fffiih  n^d  our  ««"  »'  JealonASyslerLTr^^^^^^^^  to  be  cor^^tel'-Eut  io  w  i,?  tto  .far, ’ani 

Board  assures  me,  are  Presbyterians.  It  with  the  possible  necessity  of  abandoning  im-  andgend  us  reenforcements,  that  a  yet  churches  which  they  left,  need  no  prompting  on  willed,  irascible  man  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  n®t  by  the  piece,  is  a  custom  to  which  intelligent 

claims  bequests  in  cases  where  wills,  loosely  portant  work  already  under  way.  Within  the  „j.gater  work  may  be  done  the  subject.  If  such  were  the  fact  with  our  own  marry  each  other.  When  they  became  aware  m®®  will  return  when  the  millennium  shall  be 


James  F.  Garvin. 


people  who  speak  our  own  tongue,  what  may  bo  of  each  other’s  faults,  both  proved  to  be  lack-  ®^bl®ntly  drawing  nigh. 

expected  of  those  who  cross  the  seas,  and  are  iso-  ing  i®  tliat  spirit  of  forbearance  and  self-sacri-  /^b®  fi®al  distinctive  proposition  ofthis  politi 


FROM  THE  PENINSULAR  STATE. 

Bay  City,  Mlcb.,  October,  1886. 


lated  from  their  neighbors  by  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  by  a  different  Church  connection  ? 


caaiius  iii  nucic  ntiia,  lAsvfockj  r -  -  -  rrrpater  WOrk  maV  bC  dODC  - -  — - - -  ......  inttiijf  eaiill  Ullier.  YV  null  liiuy  ucuuiuu  unaiu  .  .  - - . -  -  - 

drawn,  and  making  a  foreign  missionary  soci-  P®'®*'  yaar  we  have  been  deprived  of  four  labor-  Tamfs  F  Garvin  people  who  speak  our  own  tongue,  what  may  bo  of  each  other’s  faults,  both  proved  to  be  lack-  drawing  nigh. 

ety  the  devisee,  do  not  particularly  define  the  ers— three  (including  a  lady  teacher)  mission-  Valparaiso,  Aug.  7, 1886.  '  ‘  ’  expected  of  those  who  cross  the  seas,  and  are  iso-  ing  in  tliat  spirit  of  forbearance  and  self-sacri-  ^®®  final  distinctive  proposition  ofthis  politi- 

denominational  charm^torol  the  Jevisee.  One  atles  from  home  and  the  tourtha  yonuKSpan^  -  latcl  from  their  nelghlmr.  by  .  foreign  tongue,  £..£1,  ““j';!.  2d  astoSruSSn  to  to 

such  case  is  now  pending  in  the  Courts  of  this  Considerations  of  health  on  the  ppTvivYdiTi  in  ijtatp  and  by  a  different  Church  connection  ?  homo  broken  up  two^  lives  ®'^®*’  presented  to  the  American  people.  All 

State.  With  what  reason  or  justice  then,  in  part  of  the  former,  and  a  desire  to  study  the-  FROM  THE  PENINSULAR  S  4.  But  the  full  weight  of  the  deterioration  is  not  ruined  and  a  deplorable  ministerial’scandal.  the  tax— on  real  estate  we  suppe  se— is  to  be 

view  of  all  these  facts  which  so  clearly  prove  ®i®gy  abroad  on  that  of  the  latter,  were  the  October,  1886.  seen  with  the  first  emigrants.  It  is  needful  to  no-  \Ve  have  said  that  the  case  is  not  excep-  ®®  i'*'®  innd,  so  that  all  land  owners  shall 

the  undenominational  character  of  the  Board,  motives  for  leaving.  Our  total  remaining  The  Synod  of  Michigan  has  just  adjourned  at  tico  their  cliildron.  Tlieso  in  great  numbers  fall  tionai.  Would  tliat  it  were  otherwise.  That  b®  ®®®iP®D®^  f®  pat  ®P  buildings,  and  working- 

can  that  Board  propose  that  any  doctrinal  dis-  force  engaged  directly  in  Spanish  work,  con-  Grand  Rapids,  where  its  sessions  were  held  last  below  the  moral  standard  of  their  parents,  and  do  such  cases  of  bickering  are  common,  every  men  shall  have  cheaper  homes.  The  first  in- 

putes  which  spring  up  within  it  or  outside  of  sisted  of  four  missionaries— one  native  pastor  week,  to  meet  next  year  at  Bay  City.  As  my  vigi-  not  begin  to  touch  that  of  the  American  people  morning  newspaper  proves  with  superfluous  i„  .YT  7;  ^ 

it.  shall  be  referred  to  a  Congregational  coun-  and  three  helpers.  What  were  these  to  man  lant  brother.  “Wheeler,”  will  doubtless  advise  among  whom  they  live.  As  the  article  to  which  I  gfatfLe  with  grad^  of  residence  property,  and  wik^^^ 

cU  for  final  and  authoritative  settlement?  As  four  organized  churches  in  important  centres  you  of  its  doings,  no  more  will  be  left  me  than  to  refer  says,  they  are  Americans  in  manners,  in  XoL  cases  wherTcarefullv^^^^  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  rent  than 

well  might  the  Board  appeal  this  controversy  one  out-station,  publish  a  weekly  paper  speak  of  certain  topics  which  ho  may— and  may  speech  and  dress,  but  in  little  else;  neitlier  are  themselves  into  mere  incompatibility  of  teni-  present.  Such  a  tax  would  inure  to  the 
to  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  or  to  the  Episco-  one-fourth  the  size  of  The  Evangelist,  in-  not— omit.  they  Europeans  of  the  pattern  of  their  fatherland,  per.  Graver  causes  may  be  alleged  as  pretexts  of  those  who  live  in  costly  mansions, 

pal  Convention  as  a  final  arbiter.  It  cannot  struct  flve  students  in  theology,  conduct  a  The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  perhaps  in  And  in  the  cities  they  swarm.  The  emigrants,  which  courts  will  recognize,  but  in  the  vast  Are  workingmen  aware  that  the  great  bulk  of 

thus  abdicate  its  power  without  violating  its  college  with  sixty  boys  (twenty  of  them  board-  view  of  a  question  known  to  be  at  hand,  about  with  their  children,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  are  majority  of  eases  the  real  cause  is  this,  and  ^tate  and  local  taxes  are  paid  now  by  the  land 

trust.  The  power  and  the  trust  are  commen-  ©rs),  and  superintend  a  day-school  of  two  hun-  which  there  was  last  year  some  debate,  and  still  a  put  at  62  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  in  Cleve-  ®®thing  else  Tired  of  constant  strife,  and  ^  a ^ 
surable.  Take  away  either,  and  you  destroy  dred  pupils?  But  in  addition  to  all  this  came  difference  of  opinion  :  I  mean  the  fi®®®**®®  of  a  i.and.  69  per  cent. ;  in  Boston.  70;  in  Now  York,  88 ;  p™  y'^^the  CouTtTor  man’s  right  to  land,  and  that  tlio  land  ought  to 

the  other.  the  wonl  that  we  must  reduce  our  expenses  college  for  Michigan  to  be  in  care  of  the  Synod,  and  in  Chicago,  91  per  cent.  If  all  the  large  cities  to  these  cimL  tlm  ^mrations  withS  all  the  taxes,  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

The  Christian  world,  and  not  merely  the  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  from  the  estimates  This  matter  is  an  old  one.  Away  back  with  the  of  the  country  are  filled  with  such  a  population,  is  divorce  and  the  domestic  infelicities  that  aro  *'*^®  “'”®  ®®®e®  including  Mr.  George,  speaking 

Congregational  body,  is  interested  in  the  Rranted  us.  Do  you  wonder  we  were  anxious  ?  beginning  of  the  Synod,  under  leadership  of  Rev.  it  a  wonder  if  wo  are  Europeanized,  or  that  we  are  borne  in  silence,  one  might  be  pardoned  if  in  from  inexcusable  ignorance. 

American  Board,  and  interested  to  have  it  ^®  ©ailed  upon  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  for  .John  P.  Cleveland,  such  an  institution  was  by  res-  Europeanized  in  any  but  tlie  better  sense  and  after  his  baste  lie  drew  the  conclusion  that  a  happy  There  is  nothing  in  this  new  political  creed. 


There  is  nothing  in  this  new  political  creed, 
which  has  attracted,  and  which  its  framers 


maintain  the  doctrinal  position  which  it  has  counsel  and  strength,  and  then  buckled  to  the  olution  established  at  Marshall.  But  it  died  of  the  better  patterns?  Why  should  we  not  abound  marriage  is  in  danger  of  being  spoken  of  as  a  h  Tl  t  rramers 

always  held.  To  do  this,  it  needs  no  new  grant  work  as  best  we  could ;  and  the  Lord  has  heard  inanition.  The  university  came ;  other  denomina-  in  hoodlums,  burglars,  robbers,  thieves,  adulter-  r®*"®  tiling.  There  must,  then,  be  some  cause  ®®^®  whi7h ’shwls^  a 

of  power,  but  only  to  hold  on  “  in  the  patience  hPlP®*!  we  are  glad.  tions  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven,  planted  their  ers,  Sunday  excursionists,  and  Sabbath-breakers  SerTmLriL‘(4%rmrSln^S7nn^  S’  singl®  ray  ®r  Hght  upon  the^’labor  problems, 

•nd  faith  of  the  saints,”  in  wisely  exercising  At  our  semi-annual  meeting  in  July,  reports  institutions,  and  the  Presbyterians  subsided.  of  all  grades  ?  These  younger  Europeans  of  Arner-  ‘®  misuiy  u  u  oiau-  nothing  which  describes  a  single 

.  .  ...  .  4l.n4'  .11 _ ..4.„»  ....  TJ..4  4 1.  ITOtl  114  71 M  7in44>>a4.  !/....  4.i.4K  .1..  n4.f  o444...,I  4U.: _ -4 _ ,  ....  Uai.  _ _  _  __  •_,I: a...  4l II.. 


At  our  semi-annual  meeting  in  July,  reports  institutions,  and  the  Presbyterians  subsided. 


the  power  it  has,  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  showed  that  in  almost  all  quarters  we  had  held  But  for  three  years  an  uneasy  movement  has  lean  birth  do  not  attend  their  own  churches.  When 
the  past.  ®tir  ground,  and  that  on  the  whole  had  made  been  discernible,  as  silk-worms  begin  to  raise  and  I  have  had  opportunity  to  visit  foreign  churclics,  I 

encouraging  .  '  ’ 


The  National  Conncil 


Of  Congregational  churches  met  in  the  Union  feared  disaster! 

Park  Church  (Dr.  Noble’s),  this  city,  Wednes-  The  attendance  upon  our  church  and  Sab-  appointed  to  see  if  there  was  a  chance  for  a  col-  churches.  What  wonder  that  our  cities  are  filled  *'*'®  children.”  Children  who  are  never  de¬ 
day  morning  of  this  week.  This  is  the  sixth  bath-school  services  has  been  good ;  the  num-  lege  in  care  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  result  is,  with  saloons,  and  all  that  is  bred  therein '?  who  are  suffered  to  grow  up 

triennial  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  printed  her  of  scholars  in  the  Valparaiso  day-school  that  a  gentleman  of  Bay  City,  whose  name,  in  spite  But  whatever  this  brood  of  American  foreigners  ]  a* If  ^7* hut 


id,  and  that  on  the  whole  had  made  been  discernible,  as  silk-worms  begin  to  raise  and  I  have  had  opportunity  to  visit  foreign  churclics,  I  replied  to  one  wlio  said  there  is  no  family  gov- 
ing  progress— and  this  where  we  had  move  their  heads  when  cocoon  time  approaches;  have  noticed  the  singular  absence  of  young  men.  ernment  in  America,  “  Yes,  there  is  plenty  of 


A  shrewd  observer  of  American  customs  once  grie'’®'nce  of  labor  or  indicates  a  metliod  by 

r.ii,.,i  fr.  4.4,4.  «4i.4.  cowl  ♦1.44X4.  io  44 4Y  fR444  4  iv  4,4.44-  wLich  it  csn  bc  removcd. 


and  last  year  a  “  smelling  committee  ”  of  nine  was  Of  course  few  of  them  are  found  in  our  American  family  government,  but  it  is  all  in  the  hands 


THE  DANOES  OF  THE  AGE. 

I  suppose  if  we  could  get  at  the  full  record  of 


riied  aiiytliing,  who  are  suffered  to  grow  up  the  Assyrian  consciousness  in  the  times  of  the 
without  having  learned  lessons  of  self-control  greatest  material  splendor  of  the  nation,  we 


4 4  47  4.  4.K  4.  “  I  -1-—  •'7:  “  44„..,., ...  - - - - - -  ^...ur.caii  lorcigners  iinq  self-sacrifice,  can  be  nothing  but  unhappy  should  find  that  they  were  quite  confident  that 

roll  calls  for  the  presence  here  of  492  members  about  200,  on  the  average  an  increase  over  last  of  his  modesty,  is  already  in  the  papers,  offered  may  grow  up  to  be,  as  men  in  business,  society,  or  as  husbands  and  wives.  All  social  relations  tliey  were  tlie  great^t  people  in  the  world,  by 

and  honorary  members.  The  former  have  the  year;  the  International  Institute  in  Santiago  one-third  of  $150,000  to  make  a  start.  Another  polities,  they  aro  almost  en  masse  an  irreligious  demand  mutual  sacrifices  of  all  who  meet,  and  virtue  of  their  riches,  their  luxury,  their  niim- 

right  to  speak  and  vote;  the  latter,  only  the  has  advanced  toward  self-support;  the  Theo-  gentleman,  whose  business  is  in  Saginaw  City,  Mr.  people.  Nor  is  that  all.  They  are  the  compan-  a  social  relation  so  intimate  as  marriage  de-  bers;  yet  how  easily  were  they  destroyed  by  a 

rights  of  speech.  The  attendance,  though  logical  Seminary  has  six  students,  and  will  A.  W.  Wright,  who  has  established  a  Normal  ions  of  American  youth— play  with  them  at  school,  ™ands  more  than  all  the  rest.  In  the  happiest  people  of  higher  intelligence !  Now  when  it  is 

large,  is  considerably  less  than  the  whole  give  us  two  or  three  preachers  for  1887.  School,  built  a  Sanitarium,  and  one  of  the  best  and  mix  to  a  degree  in  social  life.  Our  young  men  ®}®friago  there  will  be  found  plenty  of  occa-  held  that  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  weather 

number  enrolled.  The  annual  sermon  was  Our  paper,  El  Heraldo,  although  for  lack  of  hotels  in  the  State  at  Alma,  on  the  Saginaw  and  get  their  ideas,  contract  their  manners,  and  cast  ®‘®®® reports  constitute  a  b^tiflc  stete,  it  ^ems  to 
preached  by  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher  of  New  funds  reduced  to  a  semi-monthly  issue,  has  St.  Louis  railroad,  but  finding  the  school  not  to  off  the  customs  of  a  more  staid  and  severe  moral- 


to  move  without  creaking.  A  training  that  is  rians  were.  What  connection  exists  between 


Haven.  While  it  was  not  controversial,  but  gained  in  circulation,  tone,  and  influence.  It  meet  his  expectations,  offered  two  new  brick  build-  ity.  They  learn  also  to  drink  beer  and  wines,  to  excessively  indulgent  is  not  a  good  prepura-  railways  and  good  con'clucV'?'  Or  between  tele - 

irenic,it  was  understood  to  be  heartily  in  sym-  is  sent  gratis  to  all  who  signify  their  desire  to  ings,  with  needed  grounds,  for  the  college  if  plac-  neglect  Sabbath  worship,  and  to  give  rein  to  a  free,  tion  for  such  a  life.  Still  another  cause  is  the  graphs  and  national  probity  ?  I  hope  I  do  not 

pathy  with  new  departure  men,  if  not  with  new  receive  it,  but  our  limit  of  2000  copies  does  not  ed  at  that  point;  the  whole  worth  not  far  from  easy,  and  godless  life.  If  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  a  antagonism  between  man  and  woman  that  is  seem  to  undervalue  great  inventions;  but  I 

departure  views.  Among  the  papers  read  or  to  supply  the  demand.  Proposals  to  make  it  a  $50,000.  city  bo  of  such  stripe,  can  it  be  expected  that  10  lostered  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  would  suggest  that  honesty  is  in  no  sense  su- 

be  read  (for  the  Council  will  continue  In  session  subscription  paper,  have  been  considered,  but  But  when  it  rains,  it  sometimes  pours.  After  or  20  per  cent,  can  maintain  the  severe  morality  ''^®'®®®’e  rights.  The  insistent  claim  to  an  ab-  perseded  by  inventions,  nor  intelligence  by  the 

until  next  week  Wednesday),  are  one  on  “  Min-  encounter  the  obstacle  of  a  force  too  small  to  the  committee  of  nine  had  written  their  report,  a  of  other  days,  or  its  staid  religious  customs  ?  Lot  tol*”®***'^  with  man  which  nature  has  weather  reports.  The  inventors  liaye  not 

isterial  Standing,”  by  Dr.  Hutchins  of  Oberlin ;  admit  at  present  of  the  additional  labor  which  deh'gation  came  down  from  St.  Louis,  four  miles  did  his  best  in  Sodom,  but  the  Sodomites  were  too  sense  of  identic^?©^  sfmila?  gfft^-^miot  fafi  means  of  a  sS^m^lift?nor‘’a7o^  any'^riJtuI-s,  I 

“The  Future  of  Congregationalism,”  by  Dr.  such  action  would  demand.  from  Alma,  offering  forty  acres  of  ground  with  many  for  him.  May  God  come  to  the  help  of  the  to  make  woman  antagonistic  to  man  in  a  dan-  believe,  fostered  by  the  perforating  telegraph. 

Stlmsonof  St.  Louis,  successor  to  Dr.  Goodell’s  In  Quillota,  a  city  of  some  12,000  inhabitants,  $20,000,  if  the  institution  is  planted  in  their  town,  faithful  in  the  cities,  and  before  the  fire  and  brim-  gerous  degree.  Precisely  how  great  may  be  Yet  people  rely  upon  these  things  ;  they  put 

pulpit,  and  to  this  theme  which  Dr.  Goodell,  we  have  established  an  out-station,  under  the  The  committee  thought  it  best  not  to  disturb  the  stone  shall  be  the  only  remedy !  **1®  effect  of  this  influence  in  producing  matri-  aside  the  remark  that  they  are  essentially  a 

had  he  lived,  would  have  discussed;  “Minis-  care  of  a  helper,  an  ex-priest.  The  average  at-  Synod  with  the  decision  of  the  matter  between  the  Our  Saginaw  Presbytery  has  been  unusually  ac-  unhappiness,  no  one  can  say;  that  its  failure  as  yet,  so  far  as  the  more  valuable  re- 

terial  Relief,”  by  Dr.  Whittlesey  of  Ottawa,  tendance  is  thirty-five  or  forty.  Sometimes  rival  offers,  but  to  leave  it  to  trustees  to  be  chosen,  tlve  this  Autumn  in  the  way  of  caring  for  candl-  ^  direction,  can  hardly  be  suits  are  concerned,  and  call  it  discontent  or 

lU. ;  “Churches  on  the  Border  Land  of  Self-  there  have  been  more  than  could  be  comforta-  The  question  before  the  Synod  was  College  or  no  dates  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  In  ordaining  evan-  An  even  more  potent  cause  is  the  lowering  H  S Sher“’ it^is  aVSi’g  S 

Support,”  by  Dr.  Frisble  of  Des  Moines;  bly  accommodated-upwards  of  seventy-five  college.  It  consumed  nearly  a  day.  The  vote  was  gelists  and  installing  pastors.  In  addition  to  those  of  the  sanctity  oMh^  marriage  relation  by  thf  spirit  of  dviliJation,  during^  this  era  ?n  which 

"  Temperance,”  by  Dr.  Virgin  of  New  York  or  eighty.  Great  opposition  has  been  made  by  In  the  affirmative,  with  but  two  negatives,  though  already  chronicled  in  The  Evangelist,  Mr.  George  frivolous  pretexts  that  are  accepted  in  so  many  we  are  so  taken  up  with  its  forms.— Galaxy. 


1  good  conduct  ?  Or  between  tele¬ 
national  probity  ?  I  hope  I  do  not 
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THOMAS  CONVINCED. 


The  Lesson :  John  xx.  19-31. 

19.  Then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  of 
the  week ,  when  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples 
were  assembled  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood 
in  the  midst,  and  saith  unto  them.  Peace  be  unto  you. 

SO.  And  when  he  had  so  said,  he  showed  unto  them  his 
hands  and  bis  side.  Then  were  the  disciples  glad  when 
they  saw  the  Lord. 

21.  Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again.  Peace  be  unto  you  :  as 
my  Father  bath  sent  me,  even  so  send  1  .vou. 

22.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and 
saith  unto  them,  Becelve  ye  the  Holy  Ohost: 

23.  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them :  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained. 

24.  But  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Dldymus,  was 
not  with  them  when  Jesus  came. 

26.  The  other  disciples  therefore  said  unto  him.  We  have 
seen  the  Lord.  But  he  said  unto  them.  Except  I  shall  see 
in  his  bauds  the  print  of  the  nails,  aud  put  my  finger  into 
the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  1 
will  not  believe. 

26.  And  after  eight  days  again  his  disciples  were  within, 
and  Thomas  with  them  ;  then  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being 
shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said.  Peace  be  unto  you. 

27.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  Beach  hither  thy  finger, 
and  behold  my  bands;  and  reach  hither  thy  band,  and 
thrust  it  into  my  side :  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing. 

28.  But  Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  him.  My  Lord 
and  my  Ood. 

29.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou  hast 
seen  me,  thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed. 

30  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence 
of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book : 

31.  But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood ;  and  that  believing  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTSEBGE,  D.D, 

(JoLDEN  Text. — “And  Thomas  answered  and 
said  anio  him,  My  Lord  and  my  God.”— John 
XX.  28. 

The  visit  of  the  two  brethren  from  Emmaus 
to  Jerusalem  evidently  preceded  the  entrance 
of  Christ  to  the  pfatherinR  of  the  disciples 
(Luke  xxiv.  33-36). 

Verse  19.  “  Then  the  same  day  at  eveninf?, 
being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  doors 
were  shut  where  the  disciples  were  assembled, 
for  foar  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in 
the  midst,  and  saith  unto  them.  Peace  be  unto 
you.”  The  fact  that  the  doors  were  shut  to 
prevent  interruption  from  their  enemies,  is 
again  noticed  in  verse  26,  in  the  account  of 
their  second  meeting.  We  know  that  the  dis¬ 
ciples  had  not  yet  partaken  of  the  resurrection 
life,  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  Jews,  and 
you  have  only  to  contrast  this  fear  of  man  with 
their  subsequent  boldness  when  wicked  men 
were  seeking  their  lives,  to  be  impressed  with 
the  wonderful  supernatural  change  which  fol¬ 
lowed  their  faith-contact  with  the  risen  Lord 
(Acts  V.  17-21,  27-29).  “  Came  Jesus  and  stood 
in  the  midst.”  The  doors  were  shut  and  bolt¬ 
ed,  so  that  men  could  not  break  through,  but 
this  was  no  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  Him 
whose  glorified  body  was  not  fettered  by  any 
material  restraints. 

“Peace  be  unto  you.”  He  had  promised 
them  this  peace,  and  the  promise  is  now  ful¬ 
filled  (John  xiv.  27,  xvi.  33).  It  is  interesting 
to  take  this  word  “  peace,”  and  trace  even  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Messianic  prophecy  of 
its  bestowal  upon  the  time  Israel  of  God. 
Psalm  exxv.  5:  “But  i^eace  shall  be  upon 
Israel.”  Isa.  liv.  10:  “Neither  shall  the  cov¬ 
enant  of  My  jjeace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord, 
that  hath  mercy  on  thee.”  Isa.  Iv.  12:  “For 
ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be  led  forth  with 
peace.”  Mai.  ii.  5:  “My  covenant  was  with 
him  of  life  and  peace.”  The  song  of  the  an¬ 
gels  over  the  manger  was  of  peace  (Luke  ii. 
14):  “And  on  earth  peace.”  And  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  has  been  like 
that  of  Paul  (Rom.  v.  1) :  “  Therefore  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Eph.  ii.  14: 
“For  He  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both 
one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  between  us.”  Peace  is  the  divine 
benediction  to  every  believer  (Rev.  i.  4) : 
“Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace  from  Him 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to 
come.”  This  peace  which  can  come  from  only 
the  “  Prince  of  peace  ”  (Isa.  ix.  6),  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  peace  with  God,  a  peace  of  con¬ 
science,  a  peace  with  one  another,  aqd  it  is  a 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give  and  cannot 
take  away,  a  peace  which  passeth  understand¬ 
ing  (Phil.  iv.  7).  The  possession  of  this  peace 
is  indispensable  to  a  successful  preacher  or 
teacher,  and  when  it  is  not  fiowing  like  a  deep 
river  through  the  soul,  then  the  believer  can¬ 
not  be  in  fellowship  with  Christ.  The  eternal 
life  is  unruffled  peace,  and  the  more  we  have 
of  it  in  this  world,  we  taste  heavenly  joys  on 
earth. 

Verse  20.  “And  when  He  had  thus  .said.  He 
showed  unto  them  His  hands  and  His  side. 
Then  were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the 
Lord.”  They  did  not  believe  the  glad  tidings 
brought  by  Mary  Magdalene;  they  refused 
even  to  accept  the  story  told  by  the  two  breth¬ 
ren  from  Emmaus.  But  now  Jesus  lifts  up 
His  hands  before  them,  and  they  see  the  marks 
of  the  nails.  He  bids  them  look  at  His  feet, 
which  had  been  pierced  (Luke  xxiv.  40),  and 
He  uncovers  His  side,  into  which  the  spear 
had  entered,  and  they  could  doubt  no  longer. 
Every  doubt  disappears  before  that  positive 
evidence,  and  the  troubled  faces  are  lit  up  with 
the  sunshine  of  joy.  Nothing  but  this  positive 
proof  would  have  convinced  them  of  the  truth 
of  an  event  so  stupendous  as  that  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  the 
deeiiest  interest,  that  this  truth  for  us  rests 
upon  a  strong  foundation  which  has  never 
bwn  moved  by  all  the  attacks  of  unbelief. 
Lot  us  remember  also  in  our  teaching,  that 
the  entire  structure  of  our  Christian  faith 
stands  or  falls  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xv.  1-17). 

We  learn  also  this  practical  lesson  that  a 
happy  believer  is  one  who  sees  a  risen,  not  a 
dead  Christ.  It  is  right  to  glory  in  the  Cross, 
but  only  in  the  open  and  empty  sepulchre  do 
the  fiowers  of  joy  and  peace  bloom.  “  Then 
were  the  Disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the 
Lord.” 

Verse  21.  “  Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again. 
Peace  be  unto  you:  as  My  Father  hath  sent 
Me,  even  so  send  I  you”  (Read  Matt.  x.  1-42; 
John  xiii.  20;  Matt.  xvi.  19;  John  xvii.  18).  He 
had  called  them  from  their  fishing-boats  to  be 
His  Disciples ;  He  had  called  them  after  this  to 
be  His  Apostles ;  and  they  had  listened  to  His 
words  of  wisdom,  had  witnessed  His  miracles, 
had  seen  Him  suffering  and  dying.  But  now, 
as  the  risen  Lord,  He  commissions  them  to  go 
forth  and  preach  a  Resurrection  Gospel:  for 
they  have  been  witnesses  of  the  truth  that  He 
rose  from  the  dead.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
study  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  see  how,  in  all 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  so  far  as  we  have 
any  record,  this  truth  of  the  resurrection  was 
always  made  the  most  prominent  (Acts  ii.  30- 
35;  lii.  15;  iv.  10,  33;  V.  30;  x.  40,  41 ;  xiii.  34-39; 
xvii.  31 ;  xxvi.  23). 

Verses  22,  23.  “And  when  fle  had  said  this. 
He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them  Re¬ 
ceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.”  When  God  created 
man.  He  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life 
(Gen.  ii.  7),  and  now  the  Son  of  God  breathes 
into  the  souls  of  His  Apostles  the  breath  of  a 
new  life,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
Greek  word  here  employed  is  the  same  as  that 
which  we  find  in  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Gen.  ii.  7.  What  was  this  new  life  ?  Ans.— It 
was  resurrection  life,  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Job  xxxiii.  4 ;  Psa.  xxxiii.  6,  with  1  Cor.  xv.  45). 
The  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son  (John  xv.  26),  and  this  imparting  of  the 
Spirit  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
Christ,  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  at  this 
time  the  Apostles  received  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
His  fulness  and  gneateat  Eichness,  for  this  fol¬ 


lowed  the  ascension  of  the  risen  Lord  (John 
xvi.  7). 

“  Whosoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them ;  and  whosoever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained.”  Forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  That 
the  power  to  forgive  sins  was  bestowed  on  the 
Apostles,  we  cannot  doubt,  although  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  their  forgiveness  influenced 
Christ  to  forgive,  but  rather  in  such  acts  they 
were  to  be  influenced  by  Him— that  is  to  say, 
their  remission  of  sins  would  “rest  upon  cor¬ 
responding  acts  of  God,  already  accomplished 
in  the  tSpirit.”  No  Pope  or  priest  has  any  such 
power  to-day,  and  the  claim  of  the  Papal 
Church  to  this  effect,  is  simply  blasphemous. 
The  only  power  which  the  Church  now  pos¬ 
sesses  in  this  regard,  is  by  sound  doctrine  to 
lead  sinners  to  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh 
away  sin,  and  by  wise,  loving  discipline  to 
strive  for  the  purity  of  the  family  of  God. 
Read  Matt.  xvi.  9,  xviii.  18. 

Verses  24-29.  We  come  now  to  the  unbelief 
of  Thomas,  and  the  method  by  which  that  un¬ 
belief  was  cured.  Notice  these  points  which  I 
can  only  briefly  mention  for  your  quiet,  ear¬ 
nest  thought : 

1.  The  absence  of  Thomas  from  the  first 
meeting.  Many  sermons  have  been  preached 
on  this  text  to  stimulate  Christians  to  attend 
the  prayer-meetings  of  the  church,  because  by 
a  neglect  to  do  so  they  would  lose  a  visit  from 
the  Lord.  Well,  this  is  very  true,  but  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Thomas  was  surely  not  from  any  lack 
of  interest,  or  from  any  trivial  reason.  He 
loved  his  Master  sincerely,  his  mind  was  too 
crowded  with  thoughts  of  the  Crucifixion,  to 
be  diverted  into  worldly  channels,  and  there¬ 
fore  his  absence  cannot  be  attributed  to  indif¬ 
ference  or  to  previous  engagements  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Why  then  did  he  not  meet  with  the  oth¬ 
er  disciples  ?  I  tllink  the  only  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  he  had  abandoned  all  hope, 
and  was  overwhelmed  with  gloom  which  was 
very  like  despair.  He  had,  therefore,  no  heart 
to  meet  with  the  brethren,  the  cause  to  which 
he  had  given  his  life  had  perished  forever  with 
the  expiring  breath  of  the  Crucified,  and  he  re¬ 
garded  the  reports  of  a  resurrection  as  so  many 
idle  tales.  He  preferred  to  be  alone,  and  could 
see  no  possible  good  to  follow  the  gatherirng 
together  of  the  disciples. 

2.  What  kind  of  a  skeptic  was  Thomas  ? 
Ans.— It  was  not  a  skepticism  which  sprang 
from  indifference  to  the  truth.  There  are  mul¬ 
titudes  of  careless  skeptics,  who  regard  the 
claims  of  Christianity  as  unimportant,  and  not 
worthy  of  any  careful  investigation. 

Then  again  he  was  not  hostile  to  the  truth, 
refusing  to  believe  because  he  did  not  want  to 
believe,  like  many  an  infidel  to-day,  who  hates 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  so  denies  that  the 
atonement  on  that  Cross  and  the  resurrection 
are  realities.  Thomas  was  an  honest  skeptic, 
he  desired  to  know  the  truth,  and  with  his 
ardent  love  for  his  Master,  the  fact  of  His 
resurrection,  could  he  believe  it,  would  have 
filled  his  soul  with  exultent  joy,  but  he  was 
constituted  differentlj’  from  the  other  disciples ; 
he  demanded  tangible  evidence  w’hich  appeal¬ 
ed  to  his  intellect  before  he  would  believe  and 
rest  his  heart  upon  a  fact  as  a  truth.  He  could 
not  entertain  an  ignorant  faith,  and  Thomas 
is  a  type  of  a  class  in  the  church  who  are  very 
useful,  for  they  are  enemies  of  superstition  and 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  Then  there  is  this  to 
be  said  in  defence  of  Thomas,  and  that  is,  the 
stupendous  mystery  of  the  Resurrection.  He 
would  have  believed  his  fellow-disciples  on  any 
trivial  event,  he  would  not  have  doubted  John’s 
testimony  if  the  latter  hud  said  “  I  have  seen 
Simon  Peter.”  But  when  they  declared  “We 
have  seen  the  Lord,”  this  was  another  matter, 
for  he  had  seen  that  Lord  die  on  the  Cross, 
and  watched  with  tears  as  His  body  was  buri¬ 
ed  in  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph.  That  He  should 
rise  {^ain  was  opposed  to  reason,  it  was  purely 
a  supernatural  event,  and  Thomas  demands 
tangible  evidence  before  he  will  believe.  You 
will  notice  that  he  does  not  absolutely  deny 
the  truth  of  their  words,  but  he  simply  refuses 
to  accept  the  fact,  until  he  has  seen  and  toueh- 
ed  his  risen  Master. 

3.  Was  this  skepticism  of  Thomas  justifiable, 
or  was  it  sinful  ?  Ans. — It  was  sinful,  for  the 
reasons : 

a.  Jesus  had  again  and  again  prophesied  His 
own  resurrection,  and  Thomas  should  have  re¬ 
membered  His  words,  and  so  have  believed  at 
once  in  the  fact  as  accomplished.  In  this  for¬ 
getfulness,  all  the  Disciples  were  at  fault. 

b.  The  testimony  of  his  ten  brethren  should 
have  been  sufficient  proof  to  Thomas  of  the  re¬ 
ality  of  the  event.  They  had  been  despondent 
as  well  as  he ;  they  had  no  expectation  that 
their  crucified  Lord  would  ever  leave  the  sep¬ 
ulchre  of  Joseph;  they  had  gone  to  the  meet¬ 
ing-place  with  no  thought  of  His  appearing  to 
them.  But  now  they  come  to  Thomas,  and 
with  one  voice  declare  that  they  have  seen 
Him  alive;  every  trace  of  their  former  gloom 
has  vanished,  and  their  countenances  are 
beaming  with  joy.  This  should  have  con¬ 
vinced  this  skeptic :  for  it  was  incredible  that 
ten  intelligent  men  should  all  have  been  de¬ 
ceived,  and  equally  incredible  that  they  could 
have  been  so  changed  by  anything  but  the  ac¬ 
tual  truth  (Luke  xxiv.  39,  40). 

Now  there  are  many  who  are  skeptical  on 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  yet  who  are 
unreasonable  because  they  refuse  to  examine 
earnestly  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  faith, 
declaring  that  they  will  believe  only  the  evi¬ 
dences  which  come  to  them  through  their  own 
senses!  But  we  believe  every  day  facts  con¬ 
cerning  which  our  senses  give  us  no  testimony, 
as  we  believe  in  historical  events  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  credible  witnesses;  and  so  we  are 
bound  to  believe  in  the  supernatural,  provided 
the  testimony  is  such  as  will  convince  an  in¬ 
telligent  mind.«  And  the  truth  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  rests  upon  oveivvhelming 
proof,  and  a  careful  examination  will  convince 
any  one,  except  he  is  determined  not  to  be¬ 
lieve. 

-1.  How  was  the  skepticism  of  Thomas  cured  ? 
Thomas  was  present  at  the  meeting  one  week 
later.  We  are  not  to  infer  that  the  Disciples 
met  only  once  a  week,  for  they  probably  were 
together  every  day ;  but  our  Lord  honored  the 
first  day  as  sacred  because  of  His  resurrection, 
and  this  day  will  always  be  in  the  Church  the 
Lord’s  day.  As  soon  as  Jesus  enters  the  room. 
He  turns  to  Thomas,  and  bids  him  test  in  his 
own  way  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection.  There 
was  irony  in  the  challenge  “  Reach  hither  thy 
finger,”  &c. ;  and  yet  it  was  a  loving  irony— 
for  Jesus  had  no  harsh  condemnation  for  this 
Disciple,  who  though  wrong  in  his  demand, 
yet  was  an  honest  seeker  for  the  truth.  But 
did  Thomas  carry  into  execution  his  bold  prop¬ 
osition  ?  Did  he  examine  minutely  his  Lord’s 
body,  to  convince  himself  of  the  fact  that  He 
had  risen?  Ans.— No.  He  knew  that  it  was 
Jesus  the  instant  that  he  gazed  upon  Him— 
knew  Him  by  His  voice,  by  His  face,  and  by 
the  cross-wounds,  which  he  could  see;  and 
then  the  fact  of  the  omniscience  of  Jesus,  who 
repeated  his  own  words  of  unbelief,  was  an  ev¬ 
idence  overwhelming  to  the  truth  that  this 
risen  Master  was  the  Messiah.  Thomas  is 
ashamed  of  his  unbelief;  is  convinced  not 
only  of  the  Resurrection,  but  also  of  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus;  and  he  utters  the  highest 
apostolic  confession  of  faith  in  the  Lordship 
and  Divinity  of  Christ — “  My  Lord  and  my 
Ood.” 


On  the  words  in  verse  29,  “  Thomas, -because 
thou  hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed ;  bless¬ 
ed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
believed,”  Dr.  W.  H.  Mill  says:  “Minds  of 
every  natural  complexion  are  called  to  the  ex¬ 
orcise  of  Christian  faith.  The  principle  of  faith 
—the  disposition  to  receive  the  Word  of  God 
as  such,  to'  embrace  and  to  walk  by  it,  is  not 
indeed  the  gift  of  nature,  but  of  grace ;  but  its 
operation  in  each  individual  mind  is  modified 
by  that  mind’s  peculiar  cast  or  temperament. 
And  to  every  class  of  mind  there  are  sufficient 
motives  presented  for  the  willing  admission  of 
the  truth,  whereby  we  are  sanctified  and  sav¬ 
ed.”  And  Peter  writes  (1  Peter  i.  8) :  “  Whom 
having  not  seen  ye  love;  in  w'hom,  though 
now  ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory;  re¬ 
ceiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  your  souls.” 

Faith  is  higher  than  sight. 

When  we  see  this  blessed  Master  face  to  face, 
then  we  shall  see  the  marks  of  the  nails,  and 
the  mission  of  faith  will  be  ended,  as  we  join 
with  the  choir  of  the  redeemed  in  the  ascrip¬ 
tions  of  adoring  praise,  “  Unto  Him  who  hath 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood.” 


SOME  SUKBAY-SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

By  Sophia  Lee  Barrows. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  your  more  celebrated  the¬ 
ologians  have  ever  struggled  with  such  pro¬ 
found  questions,  or  listened  to  such  unexpect¬ 
ed  replies,  as  we  Sunday-school  teachers  are 
expected  to  answer  or  listen  to,  with  very  so¬ 
ber  faces,  even  when  the  absurdity  is  altogeth¬ 
er  too  much  for  one  who  like  myself  has  a 
keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

My  first  experience  in  mission  schools  was  in 
days  gone  by,  when  my  father  was  Professor 
of  Hebrew  on  that  delightful  Andover  Hill. 
We  had  a  school  in  Frye  village,  which  many 
a  now  D.D.  must  well  remember— Dr.  Ward  of 
The  Independent,  Dr.  Washburn  of  Robert 
College,  Joseph  Cook,  and  many  more. 

One  Sunday,  when  the  lesson  was  about  Eve 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  a  small  girl  said  to 
her  teacher  “Marm,  would  the  apple  have 
hurt  Eve  if  it  had  been  cooked  ?  ”  And  when 
her  teacher  explained  the  lesson,  she  exclaim¬ 
ed  with  evident  disappointment  “  O,  I  thought 
’twas  a  green  apple,  and  it  made  her  just  ache.” 
No  doubt  that  punishment  she  could  fully  un¬ 
derstand,  having  often  experienced  the  ache. 

At  another  time  when  the  lesson  was  about 
Daniel,  and  the  small  boys  had  listened  in  a 
beautiful  way  to  the  account  of  the  angels  sent 
by  the  Lord  “  to  shut  the  lions’  mouths,”  one 
young  giant  gathered  these  same  small  boys 
About  him  after  school,  and  said  “  Bo}’s,  there 
was  no  angel  about  it  now,  you  bet.  Daniel 
was  just  a  smart  lion-tamer ;  of  course  his  own 
lions  wouldn’t  touch  him.  I’ve  seen  worse 
things  than  going  into  a  den,  lots  of  times  at 
the  circus.  Daniel  was  smart  to  get  in  with  his 
own  lions,  though.”  When  one  small  boy  ven¬ 
tured  to  say  “  Teacher  said  so,  and  she  knows 
more  than  you,”  he  was  promptly  silenced 
with  “  Shaw !  she  is  a  girl ;  never  went  to  a  cir¬ 
cus,  I  bet” — such  being  the  fact— and  “long 
Sam,”  having  comj»letely  won  my  boys  over  to 
his  interpretation,  I  concluded  that  “discre¬ 
tion  was  the  better  part  of  valor  ”  the  next  Sun¬ 
day,  and  omitted  my  usual  review  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  lesson,  quietly  remarking  “As  you  all 
know  so  much  about  Daniel,  wo  will  not  go 
over  that  again”;  but  as  I  looked  up  and 
caught  “  long  Sam’s  ”  eye,  I  could  hardly  keep 
from  laughing  out,  there  and  then,  for  he  turn¬ 
ed  away  with  such  a  lofty  toss  of  the  head,  as 
though  he  very  well  understood  my  reason  for 
omitting  the  review ;  and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  his  fully  understanding  my  reason, 
for  I  noticed  he  gave  up  my  class  ever  after, 
leaving  them  in  peace,  and  to  me  alone. 

Another  class  of  small  girls  whom  I  under¬ 
took  to  teach  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  very  profound.  One  Sunday  they  quiet¬ 
ly  asked  me  to  explain  the  three  persons  in  the 
Trinity ;  at  another  time  astonished  me  with 
this :  “  God  can  do  everything ;  why  didn’t  He 
choke  that  old  snake  before  he  got  where  Eve 
was?”  Another  said  “Or  hit  that  pesky  ap¬ 
ple  before  she  bit  it.”  The  third  said  “  I  wish 
it  had  been  all  worm-holes,  so  she  had  to  spit 
it  out.”  As  it  was  apparently  of  no  use  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  it  was  taking  what  was  forbidden, 
not  eating  the  fruit,  whatever  that  same  fruit 
might  have  been,  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
bell  ring  for  the  closing  of  the  school. 

Then  in  an  infant  class,  when  a  little  girl  was 
learning  the  twenty- third  Psalm,  she  got  along 
very  well  until  she  came  to  the  fifth  verse. 
“Preparest,”  “presence,”  and  “enemies” 
were  words  too  long  for  her  little  mouth,  and 
her  mother  had  explained  them  to  her.  When 
called  upon  for  her  verse,  she  said  “  Me  can’t 
say  it  right ;  shall  I  say  the  what  it  means?  ” 
and  this  is  the  way  she  said  it:  “God  put 
things  on  a  table  for  me  to  eat  when  bad,  ugly 
people  were  looking  on.”  And  again  she  said 
“  I  can’t  say  my  own  verse,  but  I  know  what 
Mr.  Jay  told  the  big  boys  to  learn  because  they 
laughed  in  the  class,”  and  folding  her  little 
hands,  she  said  “  When  I  was  little  I  talked, 
and  I  eat  and  I  got  whipped  like  the  other  lit¬ 
tle  ones,  but  when  I  was  a  man,  I  didn’t  any 
more.” 

This  is  such  a  fruitful  subject,  and  recalls  so 
many  pleasant  and  remarkable  speeches,  I 
shall  not  know  where  to  stop,  but  will  close 
with  my  latest  experience  here  in  Ohio.  I  have 
a  class  of  girls  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old. 
W’e  were  studying  the  catechism.  When  they 
had  learned  the  Creed,  I  asked  “  You  say  ‘  Fa¬ 
ther,  Almighty  ’ — what  does  .Almighty  mean  ?  ” 
Not  one  of  the  eight  could  tell.  I  said  “  Think 
one  minute ;  all  and  mighty — who  are  mighty  ? 
Does  it  mean  strong  or  weak  people?”  One 
child  said  “O,  I  know.  George  was  ill  yester¬ 
day,  and  he  said ‘I  am  just  mighty  n-euk.’” 
Then  after  carefully  telling  how  no  one  could 
be  i)ut  to  death  without  the  consent  of  a  ruler, 
I  said  “  Now,  who  was  Pontius  Pilate  ?  ”  These 
three  answers  were  immediately  given  by  one 
and  another:  “Pontius  Pilate  is  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  “No,  Pontius  Pilate  was  the  cross 
Christ  was  crucified  on.  Of  course  he  suffered 
under  all  those  nails,  wouldn’t  you?”  The 
third  said  “  He  was  the  beloved  disciple  ’’—and 
I  felt  very  much  like  giving  the  class  up  to 
some  more  competent  person.  I  had  just  taken 
the  class,  and  when  these  three  children  said 
they  had  attended  another  Sunday-school  for 
years,  I  felt  more  than  ever  discouraged.  For¬ 
tunately  the  other  five  belonged  to  families 
who  attended  church  regularly,  and  were  not 
so  ignorant. 

I  made  another  attempt  the  next  Sunday, 
asking  them  for  a  Bible  story,  and  one  bright, 
pretty,  colored  child  told  how  “God  came 
down  in  the  fire  and  smoke,  with  the  tables  of 
stone,”  etc.,  which  “  He  gave  to  Moses.”  See¬ 
ing  Jessie  (the  most  ignorant  of  the  number) 
listening,  I  asked  her  afterwards  “  Who  did 
God  give  the  tables  of  stone  to  ?  ”  “  To  his  pa, 
mum,”  was  the  ready  answer.  So  I  asked  Lucy 
to  tell  her  again,  which  she  did.  The  second 
time  Jessie’s  answer  was  “To  his  ma,  mum.” 
I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  felt  as  though  there 
was  no  use  in  any  further  effort.  I  am  glad  to 
say  the  year  has  proved  that  they  can  leam, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  you  learned 
D.D.s  question  them  a  little  just  now. 

The  best  cough  medicine  is  Piao  s  Cure  for  CoDSuoip. 
tion.  Sold  everywhere.  35c. 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  NOTICES  OF  THE  FItESS. 


From  Tire  World  (Stew  York). 

Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  is  the  author  of  a  most 
striking  little  book  just  published,  entitled  “  Blood 
is  Thicker  than  Water:  A  Few  Days  Among  Our 
Southern  Brethren.”  Dr.  Field  has  been  a  prolific 
and  popular  author  of  books  of  travel,  and  his  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  men  and  customs  of  many 
lands,  adds  a  marked  fascination  to  all  of  his  liter¬ 
ary  work.  His  latest  publication  is  a  description 
of  a  visit  to  the  South  made  last 'Winter  by  himself, 
in  company  with  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  J.  A.  Bostwick, 
H.  O.  Armour,  John  H.  Inman,  Thomas  Rutter, 
Charles  H.  Bosher,  and  a  few  others.  In  a  special 
car  the  party  visited  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Field’s  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
visited,  his  reminiscences  of  the  war  taken  from  the 
lips  of  ex-Con federate  oflicers,  the  vivid  contrast  he 
draws  between  the  horrors  of  battle  and  the  present 
plenty  and  contentment  of  peace  and  prosperity,  de¬ 
light  the  reader,  and  lead  to  the  regret  that  the 
volume  Is  not  twice  as  long  as  it  is. 

But  beyond  and  above  all  this.  Dr.  Field’s  book 
was  written  with  a  purpose.  It  is  not  merely  a 
pleasing  book  of  travel;  it  is  a  volume  which 
should  have  a  wide  influence  in  further  cementing 
the  bonds  which  now  hold  the  North  and  South  to¬ 
gether  in  the  strength  and  affection  of  an  indissolu¬ 
ble  Union.  There  is  not  space  at  disposal  for 
many  extracts  from  Dr.  Field’s  book,  but  a  few 
will  servo  to  show  that  it  is  a  work  of  not  merely 
ephemeral  value.  One  striking  sentence  from  a 
speech  made  to  Confederate  officers  by  Dr.  Field  at 
a  dinner  in  New  Orleans,  will  illustrate  a  fact  of 
which  the  whole  book  is  only  a  more  extended 
proof.  The  speaker  said :  “^The  one  great  social 
and  political  result  of  the  war  was  the  removal  of 
slavery,  and  whether  that  has  been  a  loss  or  gain, 
it  is  for  you  to  say.  The  gentleman  here  at  my 
side  [a  Confederate  officer]  tells  mo  that  it  has 
been  an  immeasurable  gain,  that  simply  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  economy,  it  is  cheaper  to  hire  labor  than  to 
own  it,  and  that  although  he  fought  to  uphold  sla¬ 
very,  he  is  glad  that  it  has  been  overthrown.  On 
this  ho  but  says  what  1  have  heard  from  all  South¬ 
ern  men  with  whom  I  have  conversed.”  That  a 
Northerner  could  make  such  remarks,  and  thereby 
meet  the  approval  of  Confederate  listeners,  proves 
conclusively  that  the  spirit  of  tolerance  has  made 
vast  progress  in  the  last  few  years,  and  that  the 
North  and  South  together  are  looking  at  the  past 
through  the  same  clear  lenses  of  truth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  remarks  In  Dr. 
Field’s  book  is  a  quotation  tho  author  makes  from 
Col.  Preslon  Johnston,  son  of  Albert  Sidney  John¬ 
ston,  in  regard  to  Jefferson  Davis.  It  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  He  said  Mr.  Davis  always  impressed  him  as  a 
truly  great  man,  and  as  to  his  integrity  he  was  so 
inflexibly  honest — he  had  so  little  of  the  spirit  of 
a  demagogue — that  he  lost  popularity  by  refusing 
to  stoop  to  the  common  arts  for  conciliating  oppo¬ 
sition.  When  ordinary  politicians  would  have  used 
I  money  from  the  Secret  Service  Fund  to  bribe  tho 
I  press,  or  have  distributed  military  titles,  which  he 
:  had  in  his  gift,  to  secure  tho  support  of  men  who 
i  were  lukewarm  or  hostile,  he  absolutely  refused 
j  to  expend  a  dollar,  or  to  give  a  single  commission 
which  was  not  strictly  in  the  line  of  his  public 
duty.” 

Throughout  the  South  Dr.  Field  found  a  marked 
tendency  towards  prosperity,  a  kindly  feeling  for 
the  North,  and  a  general  conviction  among  public 
men  that  the  ^Unlon  is  established  to-day  more 
firmly  than  ever  before.  Tho  author  says:  “The 
war  Is  ended,  but  its  fruits  remain — fruits  not  of 
bitterness,  but  of  blessing,  of  a  belter  understand¬ 
ing  and  increased  mutual  respect.” 

How  timely  are  such  words !  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  open  act  of  rebellion.  To-day  the  city  is 
crushed  by  a  terrtble  calamity,  and  the  North,  with 
the  one  thought  that  fellow-couuti’ymen  are  in  sor- 
rf)w,  comes  to  the  rescue  with  money  and  words  of 
cheer.  There  Is  no  longer  a  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line.  We  are  one  people  from  the  Gulf  to  Canada, 
and  words  such  as  those  Dr.  Field  has  written, 
serve  a  high  purpose  in  emphasizing  this  truth. 
Can  we  not  all  say  as  wo  look  upon  the  South,  that 
ill  the  words  of  Dr.  Field,  we  “invoke  upon  her 
the  Oriental  benediction  of  ‘Peace!’  —  the  one 
word  which  comprises  all  earthly  good.” 

From  the  Wew  York  Tribune. 

“  The  matter  composing  this  interesting  little  volume 
appeared  originally  In  tho  form  of  Letters  to  The 
Evangelist.  The  Letters  attracted  attention,  and  the 
approval  with  which  they  were  received  certainly  justi¬ 
fied  the  author  in  giving  them  a  more  permanent  shape. 
Dr.  Field  went  through  the  South  as  the  guest  of  a 
party  of  capitalists,  railroad-men,  and  manufacturers, 
under  the  guidance  of  one  who  combined  the  best 
elements  of  North  and  South.  It  followed  that  the 
party  everywhere  encountered  the  most  prominent  and 
the  most  representative  people  at  the  South,  and  that 
tliey  saw  the  things  and  places  which  are  best  worth 
seeing.  All  this  Dr.  Field  has  told  with  characteristic 
force,  lucidity  and  sprightliness,  and  it  would  bo  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  more  compact  and  interesting  Letters  based 
so  completely  on  matter  of  fact,  and  so  devoid  of  sen¬ 
sationalism. 

“  The  Doctor  carried  with  him  two  aptitudes  special¬ 
ly  fitted  to  give  a  plea.sant  tone  to  his  Letters.  He 
possessed  a  clear  and  full  memory  of  the  chief  events 
of  tho  war;  and  he  was  prepared  to  welcome  every 
indication  that  the  South  had  recovered  from  its  reltel- 
lious  outbreak.  He  was  gratified  by  the  evidences 
which  came  liefoio  him.  The  South  appeared  to  him 
to  have  a  new  spirit.  Commerce  and  industry  had 
liecome  firmly  established.  Cotton  was  king  once 
more.  Tho  negro,  not  perhaps  materially  much  richer 
for  emancipation,  was  developing  slowly  the  capacity 
for  self-government,  and  rejoicing  meanwhile  in  his 
independence  with  an  exceeding  great  joy.  Every¬ 
where  he  found  firm  loyalty  to  the  Union,  hope  for  the 
future  and  energetie  action  dominating  the  present. 
Dr.  Field  has  incorporated  in  one  of  his  chapters  a 
speeeh  he  delivered  while  at  tlie  South.  He  was  right 
to  encounter  tlie  risk  of  teing  considered  rather  vain, 
tor  the  speech  is  an  admirable  one,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  to  lose  it.  Some  of  tho  stories  of  the  old 
Confederate  leaders,  notaldy  that  about  Gen.  Lee’s 
death,  are  both  interesting  and  touehing.  Lee  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  died  almost  literally  of  a 
tiroken  heart.  He  had  iiorne  the  sufferings  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  peculiarly  real  and  personal  way,  and  when 
the  fighting  was  over  and  the  cause  lost,  and  there  was 
leisure  to  realize  the  desolating  effects  of  the  war,  the 
sorrow  which  surrounded  him  weighed  more  and  more 
heavily  upon  bis  sensitive  spirit,  until  he  could  no 
longer  liear  up  under  it.  Whether  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  general  bereavement  entered  into  or  In¬ 
tensified  this  feeling,  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the  grief 
laid  upon  the  simple-hearted  old  commander  was 
greater  than  he  could  support,  and  it  hastened  his  end. 

“  This  and  much  more  Dr.  Field  tells  In  a  bright  and 
pleasing  style,  and  he  discusses  the  prospects  and  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  South  in  a  spirit  of  genial  and  fraternal 
kindliness  which  adds  an  attraction  to  his  remarks. 
The  patriotism  of  his  position  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
even  if  his  views  are  a  little  tinged  with  optimism. 
Such  utterances,  moreover,  are  well  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  friendly  feeling  between  North  and  South,  and  to 
advance  the  time  when  the  sectionalism  which  was 
once  as  strong  as  an  international  hatred,  shall  be  no 
more  than  an  historical  landmark.” 


From  the  honlsvllle  Coarler-Journal. 

The  splendid  Series  of  Letters  on  the  South.” 

From  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Georgia). 

“  In  the  host  of  books  written  about  the  South  since 
the  war,  ‘  Blood  Is  Thicker  Than  Water  ’  stands  out 
preeminent  for  fairness,  accuracy,  kindliness,  and  the 
eloquence  and  beauty  of  its  descriptions.  The  book  is 
not  only  a  vivid  narrative  of  travel  with  statistics  and 
historical  reminiscences  thrown  in,  but  it  is  a  literary 
feast.  It  will  be  widely  read  both  North  and  South.” 

From  the  New  York  Observer. 

“  We  read  the  Letters  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field  wrote 
last  Winter  during  his  journey  in  the  South,  and  were 
deeply  interested  in  his  descriptions  of  Southern  life 
and  manners,  and  still  more  in  his  observation  of 
Southern  sentiment  and  feeling.  We  have  these  Let¬ 
ters  now  before  us  in  a  little  volume  published  in  this 
city  by  George  Munro,  and  have  read  them  a  second 
time  with  even  more  interest  than  at  first.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  Dr.  Field  has  been  often  solicited  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Letters,  nor  that  he  has  yielded  to  the  solicita¬ 
tions.  The  pictures  which  ho  draws  are  pleasant  to 
look  upon ;  his  words  are  words  of  brotherly  kindness 
and  Christian  courtesy;  sometimes  he  touches  the 
springs  of  mirth,  and  we  laugh  heartily,  and  anon  his 
tender  pathos  makes  us  weep.  Dr.  Field  has  written 
many  good  books  of  travel  in  foreign  lands ;  but  this 
little  volume  of  Letters  from  our  own  United  States, 
and  which  he  has  called  ‘  Blood  is  Thicker  than 
Water,’  will  be  judged  by  many  to  be  the  best  of  all.” 

From  the  Independent. 

To  his  five  delightful  volumes  of  travels  abroad.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Field  has  now  added  “  Blood  Thicker  than 
Water”  (George  Munro,  New  York),  which  is  a  souve¬ 
nir  of  an  excursion  at  home.  With  a  party  of  six  or 
eight  capitalists,  Dr.  Field  was  invited  on  a  trip  in  a 
director’s  palace-car — shall  we  say  the  chaplain  and 
scholar  of  tho  party  ?— to  make  a  flying  visit  to  points 
of  interest  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  These  letters, 
written  like  those  which  compose  his  other  volumes, 
for  The  Evangelist,  he  has  gathered  into  a  readable 
and  useful  book.  The  thought  of  the  volume  is  not 
commercial,  though  doubtless  that  was  the  main 
thought  of  his  travelling  companions,  but  is  indicated 
by  the  title.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Dr.  Field  is  a  patriot 
who  longs  to  see  a  uniform  Christian  civilization  cover 
the  whole  land,  and  he  is  very  quick  to  see  and  wel¬ 
come  all  the  evidences  that  the  old  suspicions  and 
hatreds  of  the  War  are  forgotten.  The  party  were  re¬ 
ceived  most  cordially  and  feted  by  governors  and 
mayors,  and  naturally  the  rose-colored  side  of  things 
was  presented  to  the  palace-car  travellers.  But  that 
side  exists,  and  the  spirit  which  makes  for  harmony 
and  sympathy,  is  in  the  ascendant.  Tho  men  who 
know  no  North  or  Soutli,  aud  not  Jefferson  Davis,  are 
the  representative  men,  and  what  they  say,  and  what 
Dr.  Field  heard,  is  what  has  the  promise  of  the  future 
In  it.  Tho  volume  has  a  largo  part  of  its  charm  in  the 
fact  that  It  is  brimming  over  with  reminiscences  of  the 
war,  pictures  of  linttli's  succeeded  by  peace,  with  hand¬ 
shakings  of  Fed'Tals  and  Confederates,  all  content 
now  to  belong  to  one  general  United  Statiss.  That 
tender  story  told  of  Gen.  Gordon  succoring  the  wound¬ 
ed  Gen.  Barlow  on  tho  field  of  Gettyslmrg,  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  tone  ol  tho  volume.  Dr.  Field  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  from  the  windows  of  the  rear  car  of  tho  train, 
or  from  tho  carriages  in  which  tho  party  woro  driven 
about  the  streets  of  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans,  he  could 
see  everything  going  on  in  the  South.  The  book  is  too 
modest  to  make  any  such  claim,  and  the  preface  dis¬ 
claims  any  pretentious  omniscience;  hut  Dr.  Field  has 
succeeded  wonderfully  in  investing  with  rare  int  'rest 
a  somewhat  prosaic  and  common  tour,  by  connecting 
it  with  tho  high  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  national 
faith.  While  tho  volume  is  written  for  the  ordinary 
intelligent  reader,  may  we  venture  to  remark  that  it  is 
just  such  a  book  as  we  would  like  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  tho  young;  and  which,  though  not  professedly  a  re¬ 
ligious  liook,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  shove  out 
of  the  Sunday-school  library  many  more  pious  but 
really  less  Christian  and  less  useful  volumes. 

From  tke  SprIngQeld  Repabllcan. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Field’s  new  volume,  “  Blood  is  Thicker 
than  Water:  A  Pew  Days  among  our  Southern  Breth¬ 
ren,”  magnifies  his  reputation  of  being  a  signally  ac¬ 
complished  writer  of  travel.  Although  not  so  elabo¬ 
rate  in  careful  finish  as  the  previous  volumes  describ¬ 
ing  his  foreign  tours,  this  one  is  the  beat  of  them  all  in 
its  easy  and  graceful  handling  of  interesting  details. 
This  time  Dr.  Field,  always  felicitous  in  his  social  re¬ 
lations  and  exceptional  opportunities  for  seeing  the 
best  people  and  things  from  the  grand-stand,  traverses 
tho  Southern  States  and  visits  their  chief  cities  In  a 
private  Pullman  car,  as  tho  guest  of  John  H.  Inman 
and  a  half  dozen  other  “capitalists”  and  leaders  of 
largo  commercial  enterprises.  Through  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas ;  over  the  hill-liordor  into  Georgia;  rests 
and  fdtes  at  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  and  Nashville;  down 
in  Alabama  at  Montgomery,  with  appropriate  and  patri¬ 
otic  recognitions  of  that  Cradle  of  tho  Confederacy;  at 
New  Orleans,  with  vivid  presentations  of  its  civic  traits 
and  noted  citizens ;  the  old  leaders  of  the  Lost  Cause 
and  their  hospitjilitlos ;  excursions  among  tho  old  Mis¬ 
sissippi  (*stat03 ;  bayous  and  their  natives ;  Vickslmrg 
and  its  memories;  Memphis  and  tho  Tennesseeans; 
Louisville  aud  the  Kentuckians— those  are  “  points  ” 
of  contact  and  of  view  which  Dr.  Field  uses  in  his  deft 
way  to  attract  and  weld  together  a  mass  of  timely  in¬ 
formation,  all  fused  with  the  glow  of  kindly  and  genial 
sentiment. 

From  The  Bvening  Telegram,  New  York. 

"  The  chapters  are  Interspersed  with  anecdotes,  some 
humotous,  some  pathetic,  which  add  greatly  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  narrative.  The  author  travelled  through 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  over  the  border  into 
Georgia,  and  to  Chattanooga  and  Nashville,  down  to 
Alabama,  thence  to  New  Orleans,  so  on  to  Vicksburg, 
Memphis,  and  tho  principal  cities  of  Kentucky.  A  great  j 
deal  of  freshness  of  feeling  survives  in  the  author.  He 
is  able  to  perceive  and  appreciate  those  conditions 
which  now  render  North  and  South  virtually  one,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  deplores  the  necessity,  existing  in 
the  nature  of  things,  which  armed  brother  against 
brother,  and  made  our  civil  war  one  of  the  most  pa¬ 
thetic  in  history.  His  sauntering  enabled  him  to  hold 
converse  with  Beauregard  and  to  report  upon  Jefferson 
Davis,  Albert  Sidney  Johnson,  and  Gen.  Lee.  All  this 
information  is  packed  into  about  150  pages,  showing 
that  the  author  has  learned  the  art  of  condensation. 
We  think  he  may  1)6  said  to  have  demonstrated  that 
blood  is  thicker  than  water.” 

From  the  Presbyterian  Journal  (Philadelphia). 

“  We  think  we  shall  not  be  slurring  any  of  the  rest  of 
us  if  we  say  that  The  Evangelist  is  perhaps  about  the 
most  cultured  of  our  denominational  papers.  And  the 
pen  of  Its  Editor,  Dr.  H.  M.  Field,  is  always  graceful. 
Decidedly  he  is  a  great  traveller.  His  various  volumes 
of  travels  have  interested  us  greatly,  and  have  become 
very  popular.  His  latest  Is  from  the  press  of  George 
Munro,  New  York:  ‘Blood  Is  Thicker  than  Water:  A 
Few  Days  among  Our  Bouthern  Brethren.’  We  have 
gone  through  it  with  almost  as  much  zest  as  he  made 
the  trip  that  he  describes  in  its  chapters,  which  first 
appeared  as  Letters  in  his  paper.  His  railroading  was 
made  in  an  exceptionally  favorable  way.  It  took  him 
into  the  leading  Southern  cities,  and  over  fields  that 
are  famous  in  history.  And  his  pen  adds  interest  to 
all  he  saw  and  heard.  He  makes  very  pleasant  revela¬ 
tions  of  Southern  life,  enterprise,  prospects.  The  fra¬ 
ternal  feeling  that  is  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  finds  continnal  expression  in  its  pages,  touch¬ 
es  a  responsive  chord  in  our  hearts.  All  such  Inter¬ 
communion  and  all  expressions  of  it  should  be  wel¬ 
comed,  and  will  do  good.  Dr.  Field  has  done  well  In 
permitting  his  Letters  thus  to  be  presented  In  perma¬ 
nent  form.” 


- O - 

The  above  in  Pamphlet  form,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  by  George  Munro,  17-27  Vandewater  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOKS 

BY  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  PubiicatiOB 


NOW  READY. 

TIE  FBESBTTEBIAE  D16EST  OP  1886. 

Embracing,  with  the  contents  ol  the  edition  of  1878,  th* 
Acta  of  the  Assembly,  from  1874  to  1885  Inclusive,  and  an. 
addendum  of  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1886. 

By  the  Rew.  W.  B.  MOORE,  D.D. 

8vo.  Sheep.  Price,  $5  net. 


EartUy  Watoheis  at  the  Beaveil;  Bates. 

THE  FALSE  AND  THEfTRUE  SPIBITUAUSlf. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CHB8TBB,  D.D. 

16nio.  Price,  $1.19. 


WOOD,  BAY  ABD  STUBBLE. 

By  KATB  W.  HAMILTON.  ^ 

llimo.  Price,  $1.:15, 


TBE  CBESTEB  COTEBIE. 

By  KATB  LIVINGSTON  HAMILTON. 
16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BL.4CK,  Business  8npt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pn,* 

OR 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 


I M  \#  CT  G  T  Through  the 

J w  I  Sound  and  Keliabte 

[WESTERN  FARM  M0RT6AGEC0. 

UNRCNCE,  MN. 


11. 

UWRMCE.  an. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  •250s000e00 

Tht  choicest  Itt  Mortgage  Farm  I^oani,  alio  the  Com* 
panT’eTen  yettr  l>cbtMitur(>s  ha$*‘d  upon  its  paid  up 
Cepltel  end  Asset*  of  over  .000.  No  1^0$$**.  Kleeea 
veers  fixpericDce  with  absolute  setisfhetion  to  over 
LVIO  Investors.  8eiid  fnr  circulars,  forms  end  full  i»- 
formetion;  firtnrh  Offices  in  N.  V.  City  and  Alnenyi 
N.  Y.  Odice,  lo7  Rroailwuy,  C.  C.  lliue  A  Agutin 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  Ko.  119  Itrondway. 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JULY,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Preiniiini  Fund,  -  -  l!,938,020  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  801,040  10 

Net  Surplus, . 1, 880,341  71 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  .  $7,028,401  81 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Caah  in  Ranks  .  Sl!M,0O8  M 

Bonds  and  Mortgage., being  lir.t  Hen 

on  Real  Bstate .  743,300  O# 

United  State.  Stock,  (market  value)..  it,00a,607  M 
Rank  and  Railroad  Stock.  &  Bond. 

(market  value) .  1,733,040  OO 

State  and  City  Bond,  (market  value).  ‘jao.OoO  0* 
Conn,  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  130,000  OO 

Intere.t  due  on  l.t  July,  1880 .  1011,394  70 

Premium,  uncollected  and  in  hand. 

of  A  gents . 990.040  9T 

Real  B.tttte .  1,301,113  Ot 

Total . $7,098,401  U 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

D.  A.  HEALD,  Vice»Prcsident, 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  See’y. 

T.  B.  fiREENE.W.  L.  BIGELOW,  E.  G.  SMff  jr..  Ass’t  See’i. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

‘iO  1TASSA7  STREET,  TSt’aW  70EZ. 


Sixty-seventh  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  tho 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  I,  1886. 

Cash  Capital,  ...  .$1,000,000  0§ 

Reserve  for  Re.insnrance,  •  890,312  28 
Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  143, 170  6$ 
Net  Surplus,  ....  445,051  27 

Total  Assets, .  .  ■  .$2,479,181  t$ 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,326,000) . $1,670,161  It 


bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Eenl  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn  .  109,2.60  00 

Cash  In  Oflice  and  on  deposit  .  100,:<92  tt 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  467,286  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  20,684  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  54,787  80 

Railroad  Stock .  16,800  OS 

Cush  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,314  17 

Accrued  Interest .  9,0N  N 


_  $2,479,134  1» 

BElTJASmT  S.  'WALOOTT,  Frosl&e&t 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres't  and  Soc’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  ( 

CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  {  ^  *  SecretoTle.. 


CONTINENTAL  ' 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co,, 

Offices,  i  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  'Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  St*. 
Buildings:  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Risks)  $9,209,498  Ot:- 


“  “  “  (Inland  Risks)  55,909  ti 

Rewerve  ample  for  all  claims .  553,171  hi 

Capital  paid  In  in  cash .  1,000,000  U 

Net  Surplus .  1.3.58,879  09 


Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1880 . $.5,177. »78  W! 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  reetrlo- 
tions  ef  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Ijiw.  The  two  Safetjf 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000. 


DIRECTORS; 


H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORB,  Vice-President. 

CY'RUS  PBCK.  ltd  Vice-President 


SAMUF.r,  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  <;hittf,nden, 

WM.  H  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AlTItF.r.IUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VATL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTEU 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
•TOIIN  CLAFLIN. 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
ALEX  E.  ORR, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  CORLIE8, 

.lAMES  FRASER, 

IllRAM  BARNEY, 

WILLIAM 


and  8ecretawT/« 
SAMUEL  A,  SAWYER, 

JNO.  L.  RIKER, 

WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

HENRY  F,  SPAULDrNO, 
RICHARD  A.  McCCODT. 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
CHARI.E3  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  H.  HURUJUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BKADISH  JOHNSON. 

8.  M.  BUCKINOHAK 
J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

WM.  A.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TURNURK, 

G.  LOW. 


A.  M.  KIRBY,  See.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  'foWNSEND,  .Sec.  jgenep  Dejtartmmt. 

CHAS.  H.  DDTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Depumr  < 

Miiini 


Life  Insarance  Company, 

15S  and  158  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


“/  MUST  DIE  TO  WIN.” 

This  is  a  common  expression,  one  used  perhaps 
most  frequently  as  an  objection  to  the  ordiuhEj 
Life  plan.  “It  Is  an  excellent  form  of  provtaloM 
for  the  family,  but  I  must  die  to  win.” 

YOU  MAY  LIVE  AND  WIN. 

This  refers  to  tho  Endowment  plan,  which  meet* 
the  above  objection.  Take,  for  Instance,  a  polloj 
payable  to  yourself  10,  15,  or  20  years  hence.  Shy 
you  die  before  the  termination  of  the  period :  your 
family  wins.  You  survive  the  period;  the  polloy 
becomes  at  once  a  provision  for  your  own  advarup 
Ing  years.  You  have  lived  and  icon. 

THE  MANHATTAN'S" 

New  Plan  meets  the  case. 

For  example  of  its  operation  address  the  Com¬ 
pany,  giving  your  age. 
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THE  HEW  TOBK  EVAHQEIjIST. 

us  Potter  Bmildlnc,  Park  Row. 
HKhKT  M.  PIE1.0,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
TERES  :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Advance,  Pottage  Paid. 


■nteaed  at  tbe  Postolfice  at  Mew  York  as  second-class 
■lall  matter. 

Chakok  or  Asdbebb.— Subscribers  desiring  their  address 
changed  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  address,  and  by  stating  whether  the  change  is  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent. 

Adwertisements  20  cents  a  line— 12  lines  to  the  Inch. 

On  tke  Plfth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

On  tke  Eightlt  Page,  50  cents  a  line. 

Carriages  and  Deaths,  not  over  4  lines,  50  cents; 
over  4  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

Ad"  Address  simply  Kew  York  Evangelist,  Box 
SS30,  ffew  York.  Bemit,  In  all  cases,  by  Express 
MonT  ORDER,  Draft,  Fooiofucx  Order,  or  BEOisTEREai 
Letter. 
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TO 


THE  TRUTH  OF  HISTORY  IN  REGARD 
TEST-OATHS. 

Jmdge  Drake  of  Washington  and  Got.  Marks  of  Tennessee. 


Judge  Drake  needs  no  introduction  to  our 
readers.  It  must  be  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  war,  that  he  en¬ 
tered  the  United  States  Senate  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  great  State  of  Missouri.  Since 
the  completion  of  his  term,  he  has  been  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims  sitting  in  Wash¬ 
ington — a  position  of  great  dignity  and  public 
importance,  both  for  the  interests  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  protection  of  the  government.  Nor 
is  it  in  such  public  spheres  alone  that  he  has 
been  conspicuous.  He  is  a  stalwart  Presbyte¬ 
rian,  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Church,  and  as  such 
In  frequent  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  Synod  and  General  Assembly,  in 
neither  of  which  bodies  is  he  a  silent  member. 
Holding  very  positive  opinions,  he  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  is  always  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  interest  even  by  those  who  do 
not  always  agree  with  him.  A  communication 
from  such  a  source  is  entitled  to  the  respect 
which  we  should  show  to  its  distinguished  au- 
tor;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  publish  his  let¬ 
ter,  even  though  it  imputes  to  us  Inaccuracy 
in  one  or  two  recent  statements,  only  exercis¬ 
ing  on  our  part  the  freedom  which  we  concede 
to  him,  in  replying  to  the  imputation.  It  is 
from  Washington  that  Judge  Drake  writes  as 
follows : 

“Will  Bev.  Dr.  Field  allow  me  to  point  out  in  the 
columns  of  The  Evangelist  two  matters  which  it 
seems  to  me  the  duty  of  somebody  to  show  to  be 
errors  in  bis  Letter  No.  IV.  on  the  South  ?  I 
would  have  called  bis  attention  to  them  soon  after 
the  publication  of  that  number,  if  I  had  supposed 
that  the  *  Letters  on  the  South  ’  were  to  be  issued 
subsequently  in  book  form. 

“  The  first  point  of  error  is  in  these  words : 

“  ‘By  Ibis  [Test-oath  Act]  attorneys  and  counsel- 
lors-at-law  were  required,  before  they  could  re¬ 
sume  the  practice  of  their  profes-'-ion,  to  swear 
that  they  had  had  nothing  to  do  vs  ith  the  Bebel- 
llon.’ 

“  No  one  could  read  these  words  without  receiv¬ 
ing  the  impression  that  no  attorney  or  counsellor- 
at-law,  after  that  Act  was  passed,  could  resume 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  any  Court  any- 
wAere  In  the  United  States,  without  taking  that 
•ath — than  which  there  could  be  no  greater  mis¬ 
take.  The  Test-oath  Act  only  referred  to  United 
States  Courts — that  is,  the  Supreme,  Circuit,  and 
District  Courts,  established  by  Congress.  It  had 
Bot  the  least  reference  to  the  Courts  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  So  far,  then,  as  that  Act  was 
concerned,  any  Bebel  lawyer  was  perfectly  free  to 
practice  bis  profession  in  any  Court  of  any  State, 
as  many  thousands  of  them  did  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  without  taking  that  Test-oath. 

“The  second  point  of  error  is  in  the  same  oon- 
Bsetion,  in  the  words  attributed  to  Oovemor  Marks 
ef  Tennessee : 

“  ‘  I  came  out  of  the  war  ruined.  I  had  a  wife  and 
child.  Wbat  could  I  do  for  their  support  ?  I  had 
net  the  trade  of  a  meclianic :  I  could  not  be  a  car¬ 
penter  or  a  hlackeniitb— I  could  not  even  be  a  la¬ 
borer  [he  bad  lost  a  leg  on  the  battle-field].  I 
could  only  jiractise  my  profession — I  at  of  the 
law — and  that  I  was  forbidden  to  do.  That  Test- 
eatii  was  a  decree  of  starvation — a  sentence  of 
death.* 

“  My  deer  Dr.  Field,  are  you  sure  that  you  heard 
•overnor  Marks  correctly,  and  that  you  have  given 
his  words  accurately  ?  Assuming  an  affirmative 
answer,  then  I  say  that  Governor  Marks  imposed 
a  falsehood  on  you.  That  Test-oath  did  no/  forbid 
his  practising  his  profession  in  the  Courts  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  or  those  of  any  other  State;  but  only  in 
United  States  Courts.  He  says  be  was  forbidden 
to  practise  bis  profession,  meaning  plainly  forbid¬ 
den  to  practise  it  anywhere :  else  why  say  that  the 
Test-oath  was  ‘a  decree  of  starvation — a  sentence 
ef  death  ’  ?  It  was  very  dramatic,  Doctor,  but 
desperately  untrue.  C.  D.  Dbakb.” 


Here  we  might  allow  the  matter  to  rest,  hav-  from  another  State— that  of  a  lawyer  in  Arkan- 
ing  published  the  two  letters  side  by  side,  and  sas  by  the  name  of  Garland,  who  before  the 
leaving  our  readers  to  judge  between  them  as  war  had  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Fed- 
to  which  has  the  advantage  in  taste,  in  tem-  eral  Courts,  from  which  he  was  now  excluded 
per,  and  in  truth.  But  the  importance  of  the  by  the  act  of  Congress  requiring  him  to  take 
subject  requires  something  more.  Governor  the  Test-oath.  This  he  could  not  do,  and  was 
Marks’  letter  is  a  model  of  courtesy.  It  con-  therefore  “  ruled  out  ”  of  practice  in  all  Fed- 
tains  no  unworthy  imputation  of  “imposing  eral  Courts,  whether  at  Washington,  or  in 
a  falsehood,”  but  simply  states  the  facts,  whatever  Circuit  or  District  Courts  might 
In  referring  to  our  conversation,  which  was  have  jurisdiction  in  Arkansas.  From  this  ex- 
at  a  dinner-table  in  a  large  company,  he  does  elusion  he  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
not  suppose  that  we  undertook  to  give  word  the  United  States.  These  two  cases—  the 
for  word,  as  a  reporter  would  take  down  a  Cummings  case  and  the  Garland  case— as  they 
speech,  verbatim ;  but  to  give  what  he  said,  as  involved  the  same  principle,  were  argued  at 
I^sbyterians  would  say,  “  for  substance  of  the  same  time,  were  considered  by  the  Court 
doctrine  ” ;  and  he  “  takes  it  for  granted  that  together,  and  both  decided  the  same  day — the 
our  statement  is  quite  as  near  in  harmony  with  Garland  case  adopting  the  conclusions  reach- 
what  he  said  as  the  confusion  of  our  surround-  ed  in  the  Cummings  case.  The  principle  de- 
ings  at  the  time  would  allow.”  But  the  more  j  cided  in  both  was  that  it  is  not  competent  un 


The  above  letter  was  immediately  forwarded 
to  Governor  Marks,  that  it  and  his  reply  might 
be  published  together.  After  some  days  (a  de¬ 
lay  which  is  fully  explained),  we  lecelved  the 
following : 

“  Sbelbjville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  16tb,  1886. 

"My  dear  Doctor :  lam  n«>w,  and  liave  bef'n  for 
some  time,  ei  gaged  in  a  political  canvass  of  this 
State,  and  hence  my  delay  In  responding  to  your 
letter,  which  met  me  at  this  place. 

“  Judge  Drake  is  right  in  bis  suggestion  that  the 
Federal  statute  did  not  have  the  efTf-ct  to  disbar  in 
the  State  Courts.  What  I  said  to  you  was  this : 
That  I  had  always  felt  grateful  to  your  brother. 
Judge  Field,  for  the  res-<<OD  that  be  had  broken  the 
power  that  sought  to  take  away  from  me  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  bread  for  my  wife  and  child. 
I  said  that  I  left  a  farm  to  go  to  the  Bar,  and  when 
the  war  was  over,  all  I  ha^l  was  gone ;  that  having 
lost  a  leg,  I  could  not  return  to  a  farm,  and  that  I 
was  titled  for  no  other  occupation  t'  an  ihe  practice 
of  my  profession;  but  that  on  my  return  I  found 
the  Federal  Courts  closed  against  me,  and  a  per¬ 
sistent  effort  on  foot  by  the  Badicals,  then  In  con¬ 
trol  of  this  State,  to  adopt  a  similar  statute  to  ex¬ 
clude  me  from  the  State  Courts ;  and  that  the  blow 
struck  by  your  brother  ended  the  attempt,  and  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  an  unqualified  right  to  earn  my 
bread  in  the  only  profession  open  to  me.  I  have 
not  seen  for  some  time  the  statement  you  make  in 
your  book  respecting  this  matter,  but  I  take  it  for 
granted  it  Is  quite  as  near  in  harmony  with  what  I 
said  as  the  conlusion  of  our  surroundings  at  the 
time  It  was  made  would  allow.  I  am  glad  you 
have  published  your  book.  It  will  do  much  to  re¬ 
move  scot  tonal  unkiiidness. 

“I  write  ill  great  haste,  but  have  time  to  say, 
my  dear  Doctor,  I  am 

“  Most  cordially  your  friend, 

“Albebt  S.  Mabes." 


important  question  is,  not  about  our  accuracy 
in  relating  the  incident,  but  about  the  truth 
of  what  was  then  spoken.  Here  Governor 
Marks,  with  a  frankness  which  shows  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  man,  says  “Judge  Drake  is  right 
in  his  suggestion  that  the  Federal  statute  did 
not  have  the  effect  to  disbar  in  the  State 
Courts.”  But  if  Judge  Drake  supposes  this 
to  concede  the  whole  question,  we  must  beg  to 
differ  with  him.  The  letter  of  the  law  is  one 
thing;  the  eff^ect  of  a  law  is  another.  This 
Test-oath  Act,  going  out  from  the  National 
Capitol,  was  a  firebrand  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  It  inflamed  the  passions  aroused  by  the 
civil  war,  and  excited  an  apprehension  of  fur¬ 
ther  and  still  more  stringent  State  legislation. 
As  Governor  Marks  says,  on  his  return  from 
the  war,  he  “  found  the  Federal  Courts  closed 
against  him,  and  a  persistent  effort  on  foot  by 
the  Badicals,  then  in  control  of  this  State  [Ten¬ 
nessee],  to  adopt  a  similar  statute  to  exclude 
him  from  the  State  Courts.” 

Nor  was  this  all.  Even  without  a  law,  such  a 
rule  might  be  enforced  in  the  practice  of  the 
courts.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  “  Recon¬ 
struction  Acts,”  when  judges  on  the  bench 
were  not  free  from  the  feeling  which  ran  high 
everywhere,  and  sometimes  made  rules  and 
administered  them  with  relentless  rigor.  As 
to  how  this  power  was  used.  Governor  Marks 
is  not  our  only  authority.  There  is  another 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  to  whom  Judge  Drake 
is  referred,  since  he  is  now  in  Washington  as 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  He  gives  his 
personal  recollection  that  several  of  the  Courts 
in  different  districts,  by  rule  required  a  Test- 
oath  to  be  taken,  and  he  is  quite  confident 
that  an  oath  of  that  kind  was  exacted  by  the 
judge  who  presided  in  the  district  which  in-  j 
eluded  Nashville.  It  is  true  that  the  oath  was 
not  in  the  exact  form  ot  the  Test-oath  required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress,  but  in  its  general  char¬ 
acter  it  was  quite  as  offensive.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  who  had  been  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army,  as  Governor  Marks  had  been, 
to  take  it,  and  thus  it  left  him  “  high  and  dry,” 
unable  to  make  use  of  his  talents  and  his  train¬ 
ing  in  the  profession  to  which  he  was  bred,  or 
(to  adopt  those  grand  old  words)  “  in  that  sta¬ 
tion  of  life  to  which  God  had  called  him.” 

Here  then  is  the  whole  case  as  it  affected 
Governor  Marks.  The  Test-oath  Act  destroy¬ 
ed  one  part  of  his  legal  practice,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  the  other ;  so  that  he  was  in  constant  terror 
lest  it  should  take  away  his  very  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence— of  “  making  bread  for  his  wife  and 
child.”  With  such  a  fate  hanging  over  him,  it 
was  not  too  much  for  him  to  say  that  the  Test- 
oath  Act  was  “  a  decree  of  starvation— a  sen¬ 
tence  of  death.”  The  expression  was  not  only 
“dramatic,”  but  alas!  the  worst  of  it  is  that  it 
was  “  desperately  ”  true. 

We  regret  to  observe  that  Judge  Drake,  in 
reviewing  the  subject  of  Test-oath  Acts,  ig¬ 
nores  entirely  the  action  of  States,  which  was 
part  of  the  same  general  system  of  proscrip¬ 
tion  which  was  overthrown  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Act  of  Congress  stop¬ 
ped  with  prohibiting  lawyers  from  practising  in 
the  Federal  Courts ;  but  that  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  a  bitterness  that  could  not  be  softened 
even  by  victory.  If  any  character  of  severity  or 
cruelty  were  wanting  in  the  Act  of  Congress, 
it  was  suppleinented  by  further  action  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  States.  Take,  for  instance.  Judge 
Drake’s  own  State,  that  of  Missouri,  in  which 
a  law  was  passed  (no,  it  was  not  a  law— that  is, 
a  mere  act  which  might  be  repealed  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature—  but  a  provis¬ 
ion  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution,  which  is 
the  fundamental  law  of  a  State,  and  so  far 
stronger  than  any  mere  legislative  Act)  requir¬ 
ing  whoever  entered  into  any  one  of  a  number 
of  professions  or  other  occupations  which  were 
distinctly  specified,  to  take  what  was  called 
the  Ironclad  Oath— that  is,  to  swear  that  he 
had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Rebel¬ 
lion,  and  had  never  favored  it  openly  or  secret¬ 
ly.  Not  only  did  the  oath  extend  to  his  acts, 
but  to  his  secret  motives  and  feelings.  It  con¬ 
tained  more  than  thirty  distinct  affirmations, 
and  seemed  like  a  series  of  tests  framed  by  the 
Inquisition  to  search  out  a  man’s  very  soul, 
an  d  to  convict  him  in  spite  of  him  self.  If  a  man 
could  not  swear  to  each  and  every  one  of  these 
the  Constitution  hardly  permitted  him  to  live, 
as  it  took  away  from  him  his  means  of  living. 
He  could  not  teach  school ;  he  could  not  prac¬ 
tise  law ;  he  could  not  be  a  trustee  or  manager 
of  any  corporation ;  he  could  not  preach  the 
Gospel;  he  could  not  solemnize  a  marriage. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  in  this  time  of  the  world 
that  such  provisions  could  be  found  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  laws  of  any  civilized  country.  Yet 
there  they  were,  broadly  laid  down  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Missouri— a  Constitution  just  made, 
and  it  was  to  be  supposed,  *'  with  all  the  mod¬ 
ern  improvements.” 

Nor  was  this  a  dead  letter.  A  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  priest  in  that  State,  Father  Cummings,  was 
indicted  for  the  horrible  crime  of  teaching  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  without  taking  this  oath, 
and  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  to  be  committed  to 
jail  until  it  was  j  aid.  The  case  was  ai'pealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  which  af¬ 
firmed  the  judgment ;  and  then,  as  the  last  re¬ 
sort,  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Did  J  udge  Drake  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  these  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Missouri?  Unless  common  report 
does  him  injustice,  he  not  only  knew  of  them, 
but  «as  himself  the  author,  or  at  least  the  in- 
spirer,  of  them.  It  is  said  that  he  not  only  avow¬ 
ed,  but  boasted  of,  his  part  in  that  amazing  docu¬ 
ment.  Indeed  one  who  was  then  a  resident  of  St. 
Louis  tells  us  that  it  was  known  as  “  the  Drake 
Constitution.”  If  this  imputation  ot  authorship 
does  him  injustice,  we  shall  be  glad  if  he  gives 
us  authority  to  deny  it.  Such  things  may  be 
done  in  the  fury  of  civil  war,  or  in  the  fierce  pas¬ 
sions  that  remain  after  it ;  and  we  can  well  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  a  State  like  Missouri,  which 
was  the  scene  of  a  conflict  that  not  unfrequent- 
ly  set  neighbor  against  neighbor,  and  even 
brother  against  broti  er,  the  victorious  party 
should  desire  not  only  to  subdue  its  foes,  but 
to  destroy  them  and  sweep  them  off  from  the 
fai-e  of  the  earth.  But  lime  softens  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  strife;  we  all  grow  (or  ought' to  grow) 
wiser  and  mellower  with  years;  and  we  would 
hope  that  even  the  strongest  partisan  of  those 
times  will  no  longer  attempt  to  defend  all  that 
be  may  have  done  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

When  the  case  of  Father  Cummings  of  Mis¬ 
souri  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  there  was  another  case 


der  our  Constitution  to  require  a  Test-oath  as 
to  past  conduct  as  a  condition  of  enjoying  exist¬ 
ing  rights.  The  decision  annulling  it,  in  its 
operation  annulled  alike  the  action  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  of  the  different  States,  and  all  rules 
of  courts  designed  to  enforce  such  oaths,  so 
that  all  over  the  land  tiicre  was  no  longer  one 
law  for  the  Federal  and  another  for  the  Con¬ 
federate,  but  both  were  alike  free  and  equal  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  principles  of  Consti¬ 
tutional  liberty. 

It  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which 

“  The  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  its  own  revenges,” 
that  the  lawyer  from  Arkansas  who  was  by  the 
decision  in  his  case  allowed  to  resume  his  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Supreme  Court  without  taking  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress,  has 
since  been  a  Senator,  and  is  at  this  moment  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  and  thus  the  legal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  government  before  that  au¬ 
gust  tribunal  which  restored  to  him  his  liberty, 
and  gave  him  once  more  a  name  and  a  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  bar. 

These  are  facts  of  history,  in  view  of  which 
we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  revise  and  change 
what  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  character 
and  operation  of  Test-oaths  after  the  war ;  and 
we  must  confess  to  no  small  surprise  that 
Judge  Drake,  of  all  men,  should  wish  to  re¬ 
vive  the  story  of  those  odious  enactments, 
which  we  should  fhink  that  he  would  rather 
desire  to  forget  himself,  and  if  possible  to  blot 
from  the  remembrance  of  men. 


THE  GREAT  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY, 

This  day— Thursday,  the  28th  of  October — 
will  be  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  our 
city,  as  to-day  is  celebrated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  the  completion  of  the  great  statue 
of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  within  a  few  years. 
The  largest  figure  in  bronze  in  the  world, 
it  is  placed  in  tlie  best  iiossible  position 
for  its  lofty  proportions  to  be  seen,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  on  a  height  where  all  men  may  be¬ 
hold  its  majesty.  Placed  on  an  island  in  our 
harbor,  it  stands  apart  from  the  rush  and  roar 
of  the  great  city,  and  being  mounted  on  a  ped¬ 
estal  which  is  itself  a  grand  structure,  it  towers 
over  everything  on  land  and  sea.  It  will  be 
the  first  object  descried  by  voyagers  coming  in 
from  the  ocean,  and  the  last  that  fades  upon 
the  sight  as  they  depart.  We  might  apply  to 
it  the  words  of  Webster,  spoken  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  on  Bunker  Hill :  “  Let  it  rise  to  meet  the 
sun  in  his  coming ;  let  the  last  beams  of  part¬ 
ing  day  linger  and  play  on  its  summit.”  And 
this  is  not  a  monument  of  war,  like  the  Statue 
of  Victory  outside  of  Berlin,  to  perpetuate  the 
memories  of  a  victorious  campaign.  It  is, 
first  of  all,  a  splendid  token  of  friendship  be¬ 
tween  two  great  nations.  A  gift  of  France  to 
America,  it  recalls  the  powerful  aid  pfiven  by 
that  country  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Amer¬ 
ica  was  fighting  for  independence ;  and  it  is  a 
pledge  of  friendship  for  centuries  to  come. 
But  its  significance  is  not  confined  to  these 
alone :  it  is  the  statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening 
the  HhrW— Liberty  which  is  for  all  nations  and 
for  all  men,  and  which,  as  it  extends  from 
country  to  country  and  continent  to  continent, 
will  bring  about,  we  trust,  in  the  end,  that 
Brotherhood  of  Nations,  which  is  the  only  per¬ 
fect  guarantee  of  universal  peace. 


A  WELCOME  FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 

In  setting  out  on  a  long  journey,  there  is 
nothing  like  having  good  company;  and  of 
that  we  are  assured  beforehand  by  letters 
which  begin  to  come  in  from  many  quarters, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  delightful  speci¬ 
men  : 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October,  1886. 

Md  dear  Dr.  Field:  I  have  just  laid  down 
The  Evangelist,  from  which  I  learn  that  you 
propose  taking  a  journey  into  Spain.  Without 
waiting  for  an  invitation,  I  propose  to  go  with 
you,  and  I  shall  he  ready  to  start  without  even 
a  moment’s  warning.  I  will  go  in  true  apos 
tolic  style.  I  do  not  mean  to  provide  either 
gold  or  silver  or  brass  in  my  purse ;  nor  will  I 
take  an  e,xtra  coat,  or  any  coat  at  all ;  and  I 
will  “  salute  no  man  by  the  way,”  but  will  fol¬ 
low  silently  the  man  in  whose  shadow  I  think 
it  an  honor  to  walk.  May  God,  my  dear  friend, 
watch  over  you  going  and  coming  and  while 
away,  and  bring  you  back  with  a  new  lease  of 
life!  Yours  faithfully, 

James  B.  Shaw. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS  IN  MEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  at  its  recent 
meeting  Oct.  11th,  developed  so  deep  an  inter 
est  in  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  Foreign 
Missions,  that  the  same  topic  was  adjourned 
over  to  Oct.  17th  for  further  and  special  con 
sideration.  The  present  embarrassment  of  the 
Board,  and  the  whole  outlook  of  this  cause  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  were  freely  and 
frankly  discussed,  after  which  the  following 
minute  was  adopted : 

“  Resolved,  Ttiat  the  Presbytery  urge  upon  the 
several  churches  the  recommendation  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  with  reference  to  a  special  effort  for  For 
eign  Missions  in  the  month  of  December  on  the 
part  of  the  Sabbath-schools,  and  also  to  a  second 
Collection  by  the  churches  for  the  work  in  Papal 
lands.” 


AN  EFFICIENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Cayuga  County  Sunday-school  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Weedsport  on  Oct.  13  and  14.  The  presiding 
officer  was  Mr.  C.  C.  Adams,  the  efficient  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  of 
Weedsport.  The  association  is  not  denomination 
al,  but  our  own  Church  was  well  represented  in 
the  congregation  and  In  the  list  of  speakers.  Pas 
tor  Hewitt  conducted  the  opening  service,  and 
Elder  A.  W.  Allen  of  Aurora  responded  to  the  ad 
dress  of  welcome,  giving  in  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
marks  valuable  information  concerning  the  prO' 
gress  of  the  work.  Rev.  David  T.  Biggar  of  Owas- 
co,  gave  a  thoughtful  address  on  “Bible  Study.” 
Bev.  Wm.  A.  Perine  of  Union  Springs,  spoke  well 
on  “  The  Belations  of  the  Sunday-school  to  the 
Church,”  and  Bev.  Wm.  S.  Jerome  of  King’s  Ferry, 
read  a  paper  on  “Sunday-school  Finances.”  Mr. 
Quick  of  Auburn  Central,  Mr.  C.  W.  Nelson  of  Au¬ 
burn  Second,  and  Elder  Hamilton  of  Weedsport, 
rendered  efficient  service  in  the  conduct  of  the 
union  and  devotional  meetings.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  Interest  and  profit.  Tlie  next  will  be  held 
at  Falrhaven. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES.  | 

We  have  had  so  many  inquiries  for  the  little 
book,  “Blood  is  Thicker  than  Water,”  that 
we  must  repeat  that  the  first  edition  was  print¬ 
ed  only /or  prirafe  cirewiaf  ion;  but  we  are  now 
able  to  add  that  a  second  edition  has  been  is¬ 
sued  in  pamphlet  form,  for  sale  at  twenty-five 
cents.  It  is  issued  at  this  low  price  in  order 
that  it  should  have  the  widest  possible  circu¬ 
lation  at  the  North  and  the  South,  for  which, 
enclosed  to  the  publisher,  George  Munro,  17-27 
Vandewater  street,  the  book  will  be  sent  by 
mail  postpaid.  Some  of  the  Notices  of  the 
Press  may  be  found  in  the  advertisement  on 
our  third  page.  _ 


The  death  of  Rev.  Gerald  F.  Dale  of  Zahleh,  ] 
Syria,  is  announced.  He  was  justly  regarded  | 
as  one  of  the  best  of  our  missionaries  in  that 
countr}"^ :  wise,  indefatigable,  and  now  for  these 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  “  always  abounding  , 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord.”  A  little  child  pre¬ 
ceded  him  to  the  grave  by  a  few  days,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  father’s  death  was  thus  has¬ 
tened.  The  bereaved  wife  and  mother  is  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bliss,  the  President  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  College  at  Beirut.  A  wide  and  tender 
sympathy  will  be  felt  for  her.  ’  I 


Stated  Clerk  Baird  of  the  Synod  of  Nebras- ! 
ka,  advises  us  of  the  action  of  that  body  touch¬ 
ing  Dr.  W.  C.  Robert’s  successor.  It  is  their 
sense,  and  they  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  resolu-  j 
tion,  “that  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  can' 
be  best  served  by  the  selection  of  a  Western 
man  ”  to  fill  the  present  vacancy.  Our  Ne¬ 
braska  brethren  are  of  course  entitled  to  be 
heard  in  this  matter,  but  we  take  it  that  nei¬ 
ther  they  nor  any  other  Western  Synod  would 
have  the  Board  decide  for  this  or  that  man  on 
merely  geographical  considerations.  Of  two 
possible  candidates,  one  resident  in  the  East 
and  the  other  in  the  West,  who  should  seem  to 
be  equally  desirable  personally,  the  Board 
would  doubtless  give  preference  to  the  West¬ 
ern  man.  This  is  only  saying  that  where 
prime  qualities  arc  in  even  balance,  those 
merely  secondary  and  incidental  emerge  into 
importance.  Hitherto  our  Church  has  been 
preserved  from  anything  like  sectional  action 
or  agitation  in  making  choice  of  its  executive 
officers,  and  we  would  fain  have  this  good  and 
healthy  precedent  continue  in  all  time  to  come. 
The  Board  is  expected  to  look  impartially  over 
the  whole  Church,  and  select  the  best  man  to 
be  had.  An'd  in  any  event,  there  is  little  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  West  will  not  be  well  cured  for. 
We  have  yet  to  see  the  Home  Secretary  who 
has  not  the  great  West  “on  the  brain.”  And 
it  is  well  for  them  and  for  their  treasury  often 
that  they  were  once  men  of  repute  for  probity 
here  at  the  East !  Acceptance  before  the  whole 
Church,  East  and  West,  and  not  the  incident 
of  one’s  present  post-office  or  parish,  is  the 
great  matter.  _ 


At  the  October  meeting  of  the  American  Bi¬ 
ble  Society  Managers  (President  Fancher  in 
the  chair),  reports  were  made  of  interesting 
anniversary  meetings  held  in  New  Hampshire 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  Secretaries  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  participated.  The  receipts  since  April 
1st  have  been  $221,564.04 ;  and  the  issues  from 
the  Bible  House  for  the  same  time,  500,854  vol¬ 
umes. 


After  Sunday  next.  Dr.  Hogarth  of  Gene'm 
will  cease  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  the  beautiful 
North  Church  there,  at  least  as  its  pastor.  The 
event  can  but  prove  very  memorable  to  him 
and  to  his  people.  It  interrupts  a  ministry 
of  forty-five  years’  duration,  which  has  been 
pretty  evenly  divided  among  five  of  our  prom¬ 
inent  churches.  During  that  long  period  no 
pastor  of  our  acquaintance  has  been  more  uni¬ 
formly  in  his  pulpit,  and  with  a  message  all  his 
own— it  might  be  too  severely  logical  and  in¬ 
tellectual  to  suit  all  tastes,  and  again  it  might 
soar  above  all  besetments  in  its  power  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  thought,  and  the  beauty  and  propri¬ 
ety  of  its  extemporaneous  diction.  And,  by  way 
of  contrast,  if  we  are  not  greatly  at  fault,  only 
Dr.  Hogarth’s  devotion  to  the  study  and  pul¬ 
pit  has  stood  in  the  way  of  his  becoming  the 
best  house-to-house  minister  in  all  the  Churchy 
Of  engaging  presence,  tender  sympathies,  and 
naturally  fine  social  qualities,  it  has  been  more 
to  meet  him  on  the  street  than  to  talk  with 
some  men  alone  for  an  hour!  So  his  people 
are  persuaded.  Now  in  his  seventy-second 
year,  and  yet  in  nearly  full  strength,  barring 
one  or  two  ailments  that  threaten  to  become 
chronic,  he  retires  from  his  charge,  to  the  un¬ 
feigned  regret  of  all.  Once  thoroughly  rested, 
however,  and  his  health  partly  or  wholly  re¬ 
covered,  we  anticipate  great  usefulness  for 
him  as  “  a  minister  at  large  ”  in  his  native  vil¬ 
lage  and  Presbytery.  His  copresbyters  else¬ 
where  speak  of  him,  as  does  also  a  former  es¬ 
teemed  office  bearer.of  the  North  Church,  Mr. 
William  H.  Coleman. 


The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  is  engaged  in 
the  important  work  of  Church  Visitation.  Its 
committee,  consisting  of  Pastors  James  S. 
Root,  Edward  Bristol,  and  Levi  Parsons,  have 
issued  a  careful  plan,  naming  visiting  brethren 
for  each  of  the  forty-three  churches  within 
bounds,  and  urging  that  the  assigned  duties 
be  completed  before  Nov.  15.  Two  ministers 
are  assigned  to  each  church,  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  each  take  an  elder,  thus  going 
out  in  good  force.  The  plan  suggested  covers 
a  day  and  a  half.  Services  to  begin  on  the 
first  day  at  2.30  P.  M.,  with  preaching  and  con¬ 
ference  in  the  evening ;  and  on  the  second  day, 
with  a  Sabbath-school  hour  at  10  A.  M.,  for 
officers  and  teachers,  and  from  2  to  4  P.  M.,  a 
general  gathering  of  all  the  members  and  at¬ 
tendants  of  the  church  for  prayer,  confession, 
and  expression  of  desire  for  revival.  Evening, 
preaching,  followed  by  a  conference  and  inqui¬ 
ry  meeting  at  which  all  are  invited  to  remain. 
The  Rev.  T.  M.  Hodgman  of  Rochester,  has  in 
hand  arrangements  for  the  vacant  churches. 
Thus  Rochester  Presbytery  is  endeavoring  to 
be  up  and  doing,  and  its  excellent  plans  are 
substantially  those  of  several  similar  bodies 
East  and  West.  May  the  good  work  prove 
very  rewarding  to  all  engaged  in  it. 


The  Maritime  Synod  of  the  Canada  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  has  just  concluded  its  sessions 
at  Truro,  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church.  Moderated 
by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Maclean,  everything  was 
harmonious;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  there,  as  in  our  own  Synod  of  New  York, 
and  of  Michigan,  college  mutters  were  at  the 
front.  Halifax  wants  a  Ladies  College,  and  is 
likely  to  get  it.  Synod  was  cordial  and  unani- 
mous  in  its  favor.  Best  of  all,  the  aduitioiis 
to  the  churches  of  this  sea-girt  region  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  have  been  far  in  ad 
vance  of  any  previous  year.  In  Sydney  Pres 
bytery  alone  they  number  at  least  a  thousand 
Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  was  selected  for  Synod’s 
next  meeting,  but  on  reflection  it  was  conclud¬ 
ed  that  the  means  of  communication  were  too 
uncertain  so  late  in  the  year,  and  New  Glasgow 
was  fixed  upon. 


The  first  Sabbath  in  the  month  of  November 
(Nov.  7thi  has  been  designated  as  a  day  of  spe¬ 
cial  prayer  for  Foreign  Missions  throughout 
the  world.  The  proposal  to  observe  this  day 
(originally  made  by  the  American  Board)  has 
been  accepted  by  representative  men  and  soci¬ 
eties  in  England,  Scotland, Ireland, and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  by  the  princi¬ 
pal  missionary  societies  of  our  own  country. 


Mr.  Moody,  assisted  by  Major  Whittle  and 
Mr.  McGranahan,  is  holding  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  in  Auburn.  The  Presbyterian  pastors  are 
active  in  the  work,  which  gives  promise  ot 
great  good.  Mr.  Moody  speaks  in  the  Gene¬ 
see  Rink,  and  the  overflow  frequently  fills  the 
First  Church.  All  the  churches  are  now  fully 
manned  and  in  good  working  order,  to  engage 
in  these  services,  and  to  gather  the  fruit. 


A  union  service  in  the  interest  of  Sabbath 
Observance,  will  be  held  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  at 
St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on 
Monday  morning  next,  at  ten  o’clock.  For 
particulars  see  notices.  We  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  good  attendance  of  clergy,  and  of  all 
interested. 


Chaplain  McCabe  lectured  in  the  Claverack  Col¬ 
lege  course  last  week  on  ••  The  Bright  Side  of  Life 
in  Libby  Prison.”  Chancellor  Sims  of  Syracuse 
University  and  others  will  be  heard. 


The  Central  Church,  Rochester,  knows  how 
to  do  a  very  handsome  act,  namely:  give  a 
church  edifice  all  in  good  order  to  a  less  weal-  j 
thy  congregation.  The  thankful  acknowledg 
ment  of  the  latter,  is  elsewhere  printed. 


A  CENTURY  OF  MISSIONS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  invitation  of 
other  missionary  Boards  and  Societies  (the 
American  Board  among  the  number)  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  seventh  day  of  November  as  a  day 
of  special  prayer  for  Foreign  Missions,  will  be 
generally  responded  to  by  the  churches.  It  is 
just  one  century  since  Carey  proposed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  consideration 
of  a  Baptist  Association  in  England,  and  was 
rebuked  by  the  moderator  for  his  presump¬ 
tion. 

The  century  has  accomplished  marvels,  but 
relatively  only  a  beginning  has  been  made.  A 
new  baptism,  a  deeper  consecration,  a  more 
general  movement,  are  now  demanded.  That 
all  the  people  may  pray  intelligently,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  discourse  in  each  pulpit,  seems  all  im¬ 
portant.  We  trust  that  this  appointment  for 
Sunday,  Nov.  7th,  will  be  everywhere  heeded. 


THE  HAMPTON  ENDOWMENT. 

\Vo  have  lately  received  from  the  trustees  of  the 
Hampton  School  a  very  strong  appeal  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  endowment,  the  force  of  which  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Gen.  Armstrong’s  recent  severe  illness 
is  largely  tlie  result  of  overwork  in  his  endeavors 
to  carry  an  annual  expenditure  of  nearly  $100,000. 

It  is  evident  that  no  man  can  stand  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  such  a  strain,  and  the  action  of  the  trustees 
is  entirely  justifiable,  and  should  be  heartily  sec¬ 
onded  by  every  friend  of  the  school,  which  Is  do¬ 
ing  well  and  thoroughly  its  work  both  for  the  negro 
and  the  Indian  races. 

The  needs  for  the  current  year  are  $10,000  for 
general  expenses,  and  $20,000  for  permanent  Im¬ 
provements  in  steam  plant  and  heating  apparatus, 
and  as  the  state  of  Gen.  Armstrong’s  health  will 
for  some  time  to  come  make  It  unsafe  for  him  to 
attempt  anything  like  his  usual  public  work,  it 
seems  the  duty  of  those  who  sympathize  with  him, 
to  see  that  his  temporary  absence  from  the  field 
shall  leave  no  gap  in  the  resources  upon  which  the 
school  must  continue  to  depend. 

The  endowment  asked  fur  is  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  the  interest  on  which  will  so  far  ensure 
the  work  as  to  make  the  effort  necessary  to  secure 
the  remainder  of  the  annual  support  of  the  school 
no  longer  a  severe  strain  upon  either  its  officers  or 
friends. 

The  American  public  has  seldom  or  never  been 
called  upon  to  reply  to  the  demands  of  a  more  ex¬ 
cellent  charity  than  this,  and  the  response  can 
hardly  bo  too  speedy,  as  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  Gen.  Armstrong  may  be  so  relieved  from 
present  cares  as  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  hereafter  with  renewed  strength  to 
the  service  in  whicli  he  has  made  so  noble  a  record. 

Subscriptions  maybe  sent  either  to  Mr., James 
M.  Brown  of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  59  Wall  street. 
New  York,  or  to  Mr.  F.  N.  Gilman,  Treasurer, 
Hampton,  Va. 


THE  TWENTY- FIRST  OBSERVANCE. 

The  annual  Week  of  Prayer  for  Young  Men 
begins  Sunday,  Nov.  14th.  This  appointment  is 
made  by  the  World’s  Conference  and  the  American 
International  Convention  of  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations.  This  will  be  the  twenty. first 
observance  of  this  season,  and  the  indications  are 
that  it  will  be  more  widely  observed  by  tiie  Asso¬ 
ciations,  in  this  country  particularly,  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

According  to  the  latest  gathered  statistics,  there 
are  in  the  world  3,372  Associations.  In  America, 
there  are  1,071,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
140,000,  annual  current  expenses  of  $785,000,  and 
a  total  net  property  (consisting  of  90  buildings, 
365  libraries  of  250,000  volumes,  74  building  funds, 
etc.)  ot  $5,1140.178 ;  592  report  Young  Men’s  Bible 
Classes,  and  555  report  Young  Men’s  Prayer-meet¬ 
ings,  579  have  educational  classes;  1,903  lectures 
were  given  last  year,  there  are  444  reading  rooms, 
101  gymnasiums,  487  General  Secretaries  and  other 
paid  officers,  148  boys’  departments,  66  railroad 
branches,  13  German  branches,  226  college  and  27 
colored  Associations. 

The  early  establishment  of  the  International 
Organization  in  America  with  an  efficient  managing 
comiidttee  and  visiting  secretaries— the  subsequent 
establishment,  through  this  parent  agency,  of 
strong  State  organizations,  with  effective  executive 
committees  and  travelling  secretaries,  together 
witti  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  local  sec- 
P'taries — are  among  the  principal  cau-es  of  the 
marvellous  growth  of  the  American  Association. 


A  GOOD  BBGINMNG  IN  COLUMBIA. 

Windham,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  devotional  conferences 
proposed  to  be  held  within  tlie  bounds  of  the  Pres- 
byiery  of  Columbia,  took  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  Oct.  20  and  21,  in  th^  church  in  Wind- 
liam.  It  opened  at  2  P.  M.  on  the  first  day,  and 
closed  at  9  P.  M.  on  the  second.  In  the  interven¬ 
ing  hours  there  were  five  meetings  for  prayer  and 
conference,  one  sociable,  and  three  for  the  formal 
preaching  of  the  Word.  The  churches  of  Big  Hol¬ 
low,  Jewett,  Durham,  and  Hunter,  were  represent¬ 
ed  by  earnest  Clirlstian  workers,  both  mule  and  fe¬ 
male;  and  stirring  sermons  were  preached  by  Rev, 
Messrs,  Potil  of  Durham,  Wilkinson  of  Hunter,  and 
Quick,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  Windham,  whose  congregation  united  heartily 
with  the  Presbyterians  in  all  the  sessions  of  the 
Conference. 

Tlie  meetings  were  marked  by  great  earnestness 
and  fervor,  and  the  persuasion  of  all  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  varied  exeri-ises,  was  very  decidedly 
In  favor  of  the  holding  of  a  like  Conference  In  a 
goodly  number  of  our  churches  during  the  Au¬ 
tumn  and  Winter.  This  will  be  done  as  fast  as 
the  Pastors  and  Sessions  of  the  churches  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new  departure  will  secure 
the  Divine  blessing  in  large  measure,  so  that  ere 
long  all  the  churches  of  the  Presbytery  shall  re¬ 
joice  because  of  the  ingathering  of  precious  souls 
converted  unto  Christ. 


EYANGELIZATION  IN  FRANCE. 

[The  following  letter  from  Prof.  Baird,  presents 
so  clearly  the  important  object  sought  to  be  gain¬ 
ed,  that  we  publish  it  entire. — Ed.  Evan.] 

UnlTerslty,  New  York,  Oct.  20, 1886. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  Prof.  L.  J,  Bt  rtrand  of  Paris, 
who  visited  this  country  last  Winter,  has  been  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Soci6te  Centrale  d’  Evangelisation 
and  the  Mission  Interieure  again  to  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  advocate  the  claims  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  work  in  which  those  Societies  are  engaged. 
He  is  now  in  New  York.  I  earnestly  hope  that  he 
will  receive  a  cordial  welcome,  as  well  for  the  sake 
of  the  Societies  he  represents  as  for  the  good  ser¬ 
vices  which  he  has  been  blessed  of  God  to  render 
to  his  native  land.  A  Huguenot  himself,  and 
sprung  from  a  long  line  of  Huguenot  ancestors,  he 
enjoys  the  advantage  (no  slight  advantage  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  mission  to  the  United  State.s)  ot 
having  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Protestant  workers.  An  eloquent  and  persuasive 
speaker,  he  has  for  years  occupied  as  much  of  his 
time  as  he  could  command  in  delivering  those  con¬ 
ferences,  or  lectures,  which  have  calleil  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  infidel  masses  of 
the  people  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  In  this 
important  department  of  Christian  activity,  he  has 
had  able  coadjutors  in  Messrs.  Reveillaud,  Four- 
neau,  and  others.  He  speaks  English  with  a  good 
degree  of  fiuency,  and  from  personal  observation, 
I  know  that  ho  interests  deeply  our  American  au¬ 
diences.  His  success  was  marked  in  Scotland, 
where  he  spoke  at  the  invitation  of  the  late  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  He  comes  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of, 
and  fully  endorsed  by,  M.  Bersier,  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
All,  Horatius  Bonar,  and  many  men  equally  well 
known  and  respected. 

The  Societies  he  represents  are  the  great  agen¬ 
cies  now  existing  for  the  conversion  of  France — 
the  agencies  in  which,  under  God,  rests  the  main 
hope  of  the  regeneration  of  that  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  land.  They  are  the  organizations  through 
which  the  historic  Church  of  the  Huguenots,  re¬ 
vivified  and  aroused  for  the  first  time  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  Providential  mission,  is!  exerting 
itself  as  never  before.  But  these  descendants  of 
a  martyred  race  need  help  from  abroad  to  do  a 
work  clearly  beyond  their  own  unassisted  powers. 
This  is  the  very  crisis  of  the  religious  destinies  of 
Franco.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  public 
mind  is  more  favorably  disposed  than  it  has  been 
for  centuries.  Never  since  the  dawn  of  the  great 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  the 
obstacles  been  so  thoroughly  removed. 

So  much  for  the  present.  What  the  future  will 
disclose,  no  mortal  man  can  tell  us.  Let  America 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Protestants  of  France  in 
making  the  best  use  of  an  opportunity  which,  if 
neglected,  may  never  return. 

Believe  me,  dear  Dr.  Field,  sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Baird. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR. 

There  is  to  convene  in  Syracuse,  In  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  at  1.30  P.  M.,  Nov.  9,  for  a  two- 
days’  session,  the  first  State  Conference  of  the 
Young  People’s  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
Pastors  and  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
are  to  load  In  discussions,  answer  questions,  con¬ 
duct  devotional  services,  and  make  addresses. 
Reports  from  every  part  of  the  work  will  be  re¬ 
ceived,  and  important  phases  of  Christian  activity 
will  be  considered,  with  specific  reference  to  the 
encouragement  of  young  Christians  and  the  use  of 
their  powers  in  Christ’s  work.  Delegations  from 
all  local  societies  are  expected  at  this  Important 
gathering. 


miiffsters  an9 


A  Stated  Clerk. — By  the  blunder  of  somebody, 
I  am  put  down  in  the  Assembly’s  Minutes  as  Stated 
Clerk  of  Saginaw  Presbytery.  It  Is  several  years 
since  I  had  the  honor  to  officiate  In  that  capacity. 
Rev.  Dr.  John  T.  Oxtoby  of  East  S6tgiDaw  is  now 
the  worthy  incumbent.  J.  A.  Wight. 

Bar  cur,  Mich.,  Oct.  18, 18S6. 


NEW  YORK. 

Rochester. — Dr.  Shaw  has  returned  from  his 
vacation  in  Pennsylvania,  reinvigoiate<l  for  the  la¬ 
bors  of  another  year.  Prof.  Riggs  of  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary  is  winning  a  host  of  frieniis  by  his  earnest 
prtuiching  to  the  people  of  the  Central  Church 
luring  the  continued  absence  of  the  popular  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  Hopkins.  The  church  property  on  Fulton 
avenue  and  Locust  street,  hitherto  belonging  to 
the  Central  Church,  and  promised  to  the  North 
(Third)  Piesbvterian  Church  (organized  two  years 
ago,  and  occupying  the  chapel)  so  soon  as  it  should 
become  self-supporliiig,  has  be«*n  legally  transfer¬ 
red  by  the  former  to  tlie  latter  body.  In  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  this  generous  deed,  the  officers  ol  the 
beneficiary  church  adopted  the  following  expres¬ 
sion :  “The  officers  and  members  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Cliurch  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  greeting — At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  elders 
and  trustees  of  our  church,  held  on  Thuisday 
evening,  Oct.  14th,  1886,  to  consider  your  noble 
gift  of  the  church  property  on  Fulton  avenue  to 
onr  society,  it.  was  niiatiimonslv agree<l  as  follows: 
That  we  tender  to  you,  In  the  name  of  our  church 
a..u  CO.  gicgatioii,  our  hearty  an<l  sincere  thanks 
for  this  mnnificent  gift,  presented  as  it  is  clear  of 
all  in-lehtedness ;  that  we  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  efforts  you  have  made  in  our  behalf,  as  well  as 
the  help  you  have  given  us  In  the  past;  tliat  we  re¬ 
ceive  tills  gift  in  the  same  kindly  Christian  spirit 
in  which  It  is  given,  and  promise  to  use  it  for  the 
glory  ami  honor  of  Him  wliom  we  serve,  and  for 
tlie  uphuihling  of  His  Church  in  the  world;  that 
by  this  generous  act  ,vou  have  cemented  more 
firmly  the  friendship  existing  lictween  the  mother 
church  and  the  child  over  whom  you  have  so 
faithfully  watched,  and  have  placed  our  entire 
comiiiiinity  under  lasting  obligations  to  your  peo¬ 
ple;  that  copies  of  this  letter  be  sent  to  each  of 
our  daily  papers  for  piihlicatioii.  Signed  for  the 
church  and  congregation:  Peter  Lindsay,  Pastor ; 
Anson  W.  Pond,  George  W.  Davidson,  Hiram  T. 
Jones,  Frank  H.  Clement,  Session;  E.  Stanley 
Race,  Irving  House,  Matthew  T,  Byers,  AHiert 
Bennett,  Frank  J.  Sliields,  Dr.  W.  B.  Jones,  Trus¬ 
tees.” 

Aurora. — The  Rev.  John  T.  Wills,  D.D.,  late  of 
Oakland,  Cal.,  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church 
on  Oct.  18  by  the  Preshytei-y  of  Cayuga.  'J’he 
pulpit  and  platform  were  handsomely  decorated 
with  plants,  vines,  and  autumn  leaves.  The  music 
was  of  H  high  chaiacter,  and  all  present  seemed  to 
•  nier  with  zeal  into  the  services  of  the  hO'ir.  The 
moderator  (Rev.  F.  H.  Hiiiman  of  Auburn)  preshl- 
e<l,  asked  the  constitutional  questions,  and  offered 
the  installation  prayer.  Rev.  8.  H.  Meade  of  Lul- 
lowvllle  read  the  Scriptures,  and  Rev.  Wm.  8. 
Jerome  of  King’s  Ferry  offered  prayer.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Service  of 
Union  Springs,  from  Acts  Iv.  32.  It  was  an  able 
pica  for  unity  of  heart  and  purpose  In  Christian 
work.  The  cliarge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  Rev. 
A.  8.  Fiske  oi  Ittiaca.  His  words  posswse  l  spe¬ 
cial  interest  because  of  his  former  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Dr.  Wills  in  Ca  lifornia.  Rev.  C. 
C.  Hemeiiway  of  Auburn  gave  the  charge  to  tlie 
people,  setting  forth  In  a  plain  and  persuasive  way 
tlie  duty  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  church. 
The  new  paslor  pronounce<l  the  benediction,  after 
wliicli  the  congregation  cordially  greeted  him.  All 
lio(»e  tliat  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  activity  has 
now  begun  for  this  important  church. 

Auburn. — The  good  people  of  the  First  Church 
are  njoicing  in  the  corning  of  their  new  pastor. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hubbard  of  Holyoke,  Mass.  Mr,  Hub- 
hard  began  his  labors  on  Sunday,  Oct.  17.  It  is 
understood  that  lie  will  lie  married  soon,  and  will 
then  Settle  in  tlie  beautiful  parsonage,  which  has 
stood  vacant  since  Dr.  Hawley’s  death.  Mr.  Hub- 
hard  comes  with  an  excellent  record,  and  has  been 
hi-artily  received.  All  hope  for  a  most  successful 
pa-torute  in  this  historic  church. 

Byron  Centre. — Tlie  church  at  this  place  has 
been  thorouglily  renovated  and  improved  on  the 
interior,  soup,  sand,  water,  paint,  varnish,  and 
wall  paper  having  been  brought  Into  requisition  to 
make  it  clean  and  neat,  and  apparently  new.  Its 
appearance  Is  now  very  attractive.  The  pastor 
(Rev,  John  F.  McLaury)  resumes  labor  in  It  after 
a  vacation  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  Presbyteby  of  North  River  met  in  the 
First  Church  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  the  evening 
of  Oct.  4.  The  sermon  by  the  retiring  moderaUir, 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Straus,  was  from  2  Kings  vi.  17. 
R>-v.  J.  Searle  was  elected  moderator,  and  Rev. 
Ctiarles  E.  Bronson  temporary  clerk.  Sessional 
records  were  presented  and  examined.  Rev,  T.  A. 
Reeves  was  released  from  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Matteawaii  and  dismissed  to  Boston  Presbytery. 
It  was  voted  to  have  four  missionary  conferences 
within  the  bounds  of  Presbytery  during  the  year, 
and  a  scheme  of  Presbyterial  visitation  by  means 
of  district  conferences,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
committees  of  arrangement  for  the  four  respective 
districts  into  which  the  Preebytery  had  previously 
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been  divided.  The  Assembly’s  overture  on  mar¬ 
riage  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  over¬ 
ture  on  the  elder-moderator  evoked  much  discus¬ 
sion,  and  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three 
ministers  and  three  ruling  elders  to  report  at  the 
Spring  meeting.  Pleasant  Plains  was  chosen  as  • 
the  next  place  of  stated  meeting.  The  following 
delegates  to  Synod  were  chosen  :  ministers — F.  B.  | 
Savage,  D.D.,  C.  E.  Bronson,  J.  F.  Shafer,  T.  C.  ' 
Clark,  W.  K.  Hall,  D.D. ;  ruling  elders — R.  How¬ 
ell,  H.  S.  Banks,  H.  U.  D.  Eeed,  L.  K.  Wilson,  C. 
Parry,  H.  R.  Hoyt.  Presbytery  ^joumed  to  meet 
in  Matteawan  Nov.  3  at  2.30  P.  M. 

Thb  Rbbionation  of  Db.  Hooabth. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  minute  presented  by  the  committee 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Hogarth  (the  committee  consisted  of  Rev.  H. 
W.  Torrence,  Rev,  George  C.  Curtis,  D.D.,  and 
Elder  T.  C.  Maxwell) : 

•  The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  regards  with  pleasure 
and  appreciation  the  services  and  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  William  Hogarth,  D  D.,  whose  resigna-  j 
tioB  as  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Geneva,  has 
been  accepted.  Pastor  of  five  different  churches, 
and  covering  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  he  has 
been  uniformly  and  eminently  successful.  On 
leaving  the  Seminary,  he  went  to  the  Hanover- 
street  Church,  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he  remain¬ 
ed  five  yeais.  He  was  then  called  .to  the  First 
Church  of  Geneva,  where  among  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  and  the  people  with  whom  he  had  associated 
from  childhood,  he  labored  for  the  next  eight 
years  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness.  Ac¬ 
cepting  a  call  to  the  First  Church  of  Broukl.vn,  he 
went  to  Detroit,  where  for  fifteen  years  he  wtis 
pastor  of  the  Jefferson-avenue  Church.  Called 
back  to  Geneva  by  the  North  Church,  which  a 
short  time  before  had  been  organized  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  First  and  Scotch  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es,  he  has  labored  with  marked  usefulness  and 
success  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 

The  real  secret  of  his  success  and  usefulness  is 
found  in  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
heart.  He  unites  in  himself  the  graces  of  the 
Christian,  the  gentleman,  and  the  scholar,  as  well 
as  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  minister  of  Christ. 
A  good  preacher,  sometimes  eloquent,  still  per¬ 
haps  he  owes  as  much  of  his  success  in  the  minis¬ 
try  to  his  pastoral  gifts  as  to  his  puipit  abilities. 
In  an  unusuai  degree,  he  possesses  the  power  of 
sym|>athy  and  godly  conversation,  and  is  a  model 
pastor. 

But  that  which  distinguishes  Dr.  Hogarth  among 
his  brethren  and  renders  him  so  nseful,  is  the  deep 
vein  of  evangelical  piety  which  runs  through  all 
be  does,  and  exerts  a  hallowing  influence  over  his 
•wn  mind  and  the  minds  of  others.  This  blends 
in  his  private  studies,  mingles  in  his  social  inter¬ 
course,  graces  and  sanctifies  all  his  public  utter¬ 
ances,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform. 
Inspired  with  that  spirit  of  Catholicism  which  em¬ 
braces  all  denominations  as  constituting  one 
Chiistian  brotherhood,  he  is  nevertheless  cordially 
attached  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  usages  of 
his  own  Church. 

And  finally  we  may  say  that  '‘whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  pure,  and  of  good  report”  in  religion 
and  morals,  in  learning  and  science,  in  spirit  and 
conduct,  are  in  an  eminent  degree  united  in  him, 
and  sweetly  and  harmoniously  blend  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  his  heart  and  life,  giving  a  symmetry,  a 
finish,  and  polish  to  his  character  that  command 
•ur  love  and  admiration.  Aiways  courteous, 
frank,  manly,  there  is  in  him  no  room  for  those 
meannessts  which  eat  the  integrity  out  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Intending  as  he  does  to  spend  the  reniainder 
•f  his  life  in  Geneva,  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
the  field  of  his  pastorate  of  both  her  Presbyterian 
churches,  and  endeared  to  him  by  pleasant  and 
sacred  associations,  our  prayer  is  that  God  will 
bestow  upon  him  and  those  he  loves,  the  choicest 
blessings  He  can  give  to  any  of  His  children,  and 
that  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  ali  under¬ 
standing  may  keep  his  heart  and  mind  through 
Christ  Jesus,  till  he  hears  the  welcome  “Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Lima. — This  church  has  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant 
visit  of  a  few  days  from  a  former  pastor.  Rev.  A. 
L.  l^nton,  now  of  Montrose,  Pa. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Nbwabk. — Park  Church  setting  a  good  example. — 
A  very  interesting  service  was  held  In  Park  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  Oct.  17.  At  the  close  of  the  morning  servi¬ 
ces  on  the  Sunday  previous,  the  pastor.  Dr,  J. 
Clement  French,  pressed  to  his  people  that  they 
should  open  their  church  at  the  evening  service  to 
the  poor  and  the  stranger,  and  by  making  the  seats 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  free,  and  extending 
a  hearty  welcome  to  all,  bring  into  the  church 
many  who  perhaps  from  a  fear  of  intruding  upon 
the  rights  of  pew-holders,  would  otherwise  not 
came.  Although  the  idea  was  a  new  one  to  the 
entire  congregation,  they  responded  eagerly  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  therefore  with  the  newly  adopted  regime, 
ttie  following  Sunday  evening  witnessed  the  first 
af  many  meetings  which  promise  to  be  full  of  in¬ 
terest  and  productive  of  much  good.  The  exercis¬ 
es  were  opened  with  a  service  of  song,  and  the 
eoDgregational  singing,  led  by  a  choir  of  twenty- 
five  male  voices,  was  hearty  and  inspiring.  This 
was  followed  by  a  short  sermon  by  the  pastor 
Ikom  the  text  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  It  was  a  simple,  evan¬ 
gelical  presentation  of  Christ,  and  the  earnest 
wards  of  the  speaker  were  a  direct  appeal  alike  to 
the  heart  and  reason  of  each  individual  hearer. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  an  invitation  was 
extended  to  all  to  attend  a  short  prayer-meeting  to 
be  held  immediately  following  in  the  lecture-room 
af  the  church.  That  interest  was  already  awaken¬ 
ed  was  proved  by  the  numbers  who  filled  the  large 
lecture-room  to  overflowing,  where  a  delightful 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  spent  in  prayer  and  song. 
Deep  feeling  and  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  all 
felt  that  the  undertaking  had  so  far  been  grandly 
snccessful,  and  were  encouraged  to  believe  that 
■any  souls  would  be  gathere<l  into  the  Master's 
fcid  through  the  prayerful  efforts  put  forth  in 
Park  Church. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Acaobmia. — The  Rev.  C.  S.  Dewing  has  just  sev¬ 
ered  his  relations  with  the  Lower  Tuscarora  church 
at  Academia,  and  removed  to  Somerville,  Mass.,  a 
suburb  of  Boston,  where  a  promising  Presbyterian 
church  has  recently  been  organized.  His  brethren 
cf  Huntingdon  Presbytery  part  with  him  with 
many  expressions  of  regard,  as  do  also  his  people, 
who  could'  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  entertain 
his  request  for  release.  In  taking  action  on  the 
matter,  they  said,  and  without  exaggeration,  that 
the  dissolution  “carried  sorrow  to  every  heart 
and  a  shadow  to  every  home.”  This  may  well  be, 
as  during  the  two  years  that  Mr.  Dewing  has  been 
pastor,  over  one  hundred  persons  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church,  mostly  on  profession  of 
their  faith.  The  church  at  Somerville  promises 
finely,  while  the  educational  advantages  of  Boston 
are  a  strong  inducement  where,  as  in  this  case, 
there  are  several  children  to  be  educated. 

OHIO. 

MASiiinoN. — Rev.  J.  G.  Schaeffer,  formerly  of 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  has  removed  to  118  East  Tre- 
mont  street,  Massillon,  Ohio.  His  correspondents 
will  please  take  notice. 

Thb  Synod  of  Ohio  met  in  the  First  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church,  Columbus,  Oct.  12ib.  The  Rev.  J.  G. 
Monfort,  D.D.,  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Prof. 
Elias  Compton  temporary  clerk.  The  Permanent 
Committees  of  Synod,  thirteen  in  number,  com¬ 
manded  a  large  share  of  iis  attention,  as  they 
passed  in  review  the  causes  committed  to  their 
care,  and  urged  upon  the  churches  greater  zeal  in 
supporting  and  extending  them.  The  reimrts  gen¬ 
erally  were  supported  by  earnest  appeals,  and 
made  practical  by  pointed  resolutions.  Besides 
the  Comndttees  on  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  those 
on  Sabbath  Observance  and  Temperance,  Salibath- 
schools  and  Educational  Institutions  in  the  Stale, 
made  full  reports,  which  were  supporte-t  by  Gen. 
John  Eaton,  President  of  Marietta  College;  Dr. 
Poor.  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  and 
the  Rev.  F.  B.  Duval,  and  others,  members  of  the 
Synod.  The  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wooster  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
congratulated  the  Synod  upon  the  healthy  growth 
•f  the  University,  and  especially  upon  the  relig¬ 
ious  and  revival  spirit  so  largely  manifest,  and 
commended  it  to  the  churches  for  increase  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  of  endowment.  A  generous  proposition 
ta  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  Hoge  Professorship 
endowment,  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

The  Syno<l  had  no  judicial  business.  A  proposi¬ 
tion  from  three  of  the  Presbyteries  looking  to  a 
division  of  the  Synod  into  the  original  fourSynods, 
was  fully  and  earnestly  discuss^,  and  lost  by  a 
decisive  majority.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  history  of  the  Synod,  and  of  the  various 
Synods  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  centennial  celebration.  The  narrative  shows 
an  unusual  number  of  revivals  during  the  year,  a 
net  gain  of  2588  members  the  last  year,  and  of 
$89,323  in  contributions.  The  necrology  shows 
the  death  of  fourteen  ministers,  of  whom  the 
youngest  was  aged  50  years,  and  the  oldest  87, 
making  the  average  almost  precisely  “  three  score 
and  teo.” 

During  the  sessions  a  recess  was  taken  to  call 
■pon  Governor  J.  B.  Foraker,  by  whom  it  was 
cordially  received  with  an  appropriate  speech. 
The  attendance  upon  Synod  was  not  large,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  elders,  but  toe  sessions  were  harmoni¬ 
ous,  and  all  business  promptly  dispatched.  Piqua 
was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  next  year.  c. 

MICHIGAN. _ _ 

Dbtboit. — The  address  of  Rev.  Ti^on  Edwards, 
D.D.,  is  changed  for  the  present  from  Gouveneur, 
K.  Y.,  to  ‘il9  Fort  street,  west,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ILLINOIS. 

Pullman.-  The  Rev.  James  M.  Belding  is  the 
pastor  of  our  church  at  this  place.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  is  well  organized  for  active  work,  or  is  likely 
to  be,  as  we  infer  from  the  tenor  of  their  little 
monthly,  styled  the  Pullman  Presbyter.  The  el¬ 
ders  are  M  ssrs.  C.  A.  Dole,  C.  F.  Swingle,  H.  O. 
Rockwell,  M.D.,  John  McLean,  and  James  Camp¬ 
bell.  Dr.  Rockwell  also  superintends  the  Sunday- 
school. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

The  Cakolinas.— Presbytery  did  us  all  a  great 
deal  of  goo-^.  After  the  meeting,  ex-pastor  Mun- 
roe  assisted  me  in  a  series  of  revivals  at  Siloam 
(N.  C.).  They  were  much  enjoyed  by  both  Old 
Fort  and  Siloam  members.  Our  three  little  chur¬ 
ches  have  recently  received  twenty-seven  new 
members  of  all  ages,  from  seven  to  eighty.  Eight 
persona  united  wilh  the  Antioch  church  at  its 
Lord’s  Supper.  R>*v.  A.  McQueen  preached  in  ab 
sence  of  ^v.  Hector  McLean,  best  known  as  Fa- 
th- r  McLean.  This  is  the  fir-t  time  Father  Mc¬ 
Lean  has  been  absent  from  the  sacrament  in  this 
old  North  Carolina  church  in  fifty-two  years. 

In  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  eighteen  persons 
have  just  been  added  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  all  but  five  on  confession,  and  mostly 
young  people.  The  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina 
has  disapproved,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  of  the  action 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Aug  sia  touching  Ev¬ 
olution,  Prof.  Woodrow,  and  Columbia  Seminary. 
A  protest  was  admitted  to  record,  without  answer, 
signed  by  one-fourth  of  those  who  voted. 

riiARBMONT  COLONT 

Offers  great  inducaments.  Send  t>r  free  Illustrated  circu¬ 
lars  and  maps.  J.  F.  Mancha,  Claremont,  Va. 


DR8.  HTRONG’S  REMEDIAL  INSTITUTE,  .  -Tfc  T1  A  m  Y-Y TAT m  wr'i  v-i 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  T.— For  Nervous,  Female,  \  L/  It.  A  'I'  L’  \Trri  |7i  O  UT>  TO  ITi 

Chest,  Malarial,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  Turkish.  .TJl  AjiTJ-iXA-X  X  JZiXVi  XLXOll/a 

Russian,  Roman,  Electro-Thermal,  and  all  baths ;  Massage, 

Vacuum  Treatment.  Swedish  Movement,  Electricity,  etc.  t'xt-c- .... 

Send  for  circular.  IHB  AENTDRY  MAGAZINE,  with  Its  eBormous  circulation  (edition  of  November  number  is  a  quarter  of 

®  million)  and  great  resources,  has  never  undertaken  a  more  important  work  than  the  one  which  will 
leading  feature  during  the  coming  year.  This  is  a  history  of  our  own  country  in  its  most  critical 
Set  forth  in 

BEOWN  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  THE  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN. 


iHartrfages. 


Backus— Adams— At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 
mother,  at  King’s  Ferry.  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesduv,  Oct.  20, 
1886,  by  Bev.  William  8.  Jerome,  Mr.  Manson  Franklin 
Backus  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Lue  Adams  of 
King’s  Ferry. 

Trick— Stratton— On  Tuesday.  Oct.  19th.  1886.  at  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Cairo,  111,,  Albert  H.  Trick, 
pastor  of  the  church,  to  Miss  Cora  M.  Stratton,  both 
of  Cairo,  Rev.  B.  Y.  George  of  Lewistown,  Id.,  officiating. 


Jaffbay- On  Tuesday,  Oct.  19th,  1886,  at  her  late  res¬ 
idence,  615  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Ann  Frances,  wife 
of  Edward  8.  Jaffray,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  W. 
W.  Phillips,  D.D.,  aged  63  years.  The  funeml  soi  vices 
were  held  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  comer  of 
Filth  avenue  and  Eleventh  street,  on  Friday  morning 
last.  Mrs.  Jaffray’s  death  will  be  widely  lamented. 
Her  personal  good  works  and  her  many  benefactions 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

Porter— At  Saratoga,  N,  Y.,  Oct.  15th.  1886,  Jennie 
Dey,  wife  of  Joseph  H.  Porter,  and  daughter  of  Bev. 
Charles  C.  Carr  of  Horsehcads,  N.  Y.,  In  the  4l8t  year 
of  her  age.  Resident  in  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Porter 
had  spent  a  part  of  the  Summer  in  Northern  New  York, 
hoping  thereby  to  l>eneflt  her  health,  and  arrest  the 
rapid  decline  by  reason  of  frc-r,uont  hemorrhages  of 
the  lungs,  which  had  set  in  in  recent  months.  Though 
a  beloved  sister  had  recently  died  of  the  same  ailment, 
she  met  its  advances  wilh  characteristic  hopefulness 
and  re.solution.  Having  much  to  live  for  in  a  devoted 
husband  and  children  and  friends,  she  desired  life 
while  yet  well  prepared  for  the  dread  messenger.  He 
came  suddenly,  and  ere  friends  wore  aware,  she  had 
fallen  peacefully  asleep.  Our  sympathies  are  with  the 
aged  father  and  with  the  sorely  bereaved  husband  and 
little  ones.  Sorrowing  deeply,  they  yet  have  the  conso¬ 
lations  of  a  most  precious  memory. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  ANDREW  G.  IRWIN. 

Born  in  1799 in  North  Ireland,  he  came  to  Bath,  N.  Y., 
in  1822,  where  he  married  his  beloved  and  accomplish¬ 
ed  wife,  Miss  Harriet  Blood,  who  survives  him.  In 
1830  he  moved  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Cameron, 
and  in  1837  to  Manchester,  Mich. ;  in  1842  to  Jackson 
county;  and  In  1848  to  Brooklyn,  Mich.  In  1843  he 
united  with  the  Church ;  in  1844  he  accepted  the  office 
of  ruling  elder,  which  he  faithfully  executed  till  his 
peaceful  death  on  Sept.  24.  His  prayers  and  exhorta¬ 
tions  were  spirited  and  instructive.  His  wisdom  and 
goodness  were  manifested  in  his  every  day  life  and  in 
church  courts.  He  was  the  genial  friend,  the  trusted 
adviser,  and  the  pastor’s  helper.  This  couple,  having 
no  children,  took  ten  of  their  neighbor’s  little  ones, 
rearing  five  of  them  to  ipanhood.  All  of  them  love 
them  as  parents — some  of  them  recompensing  their 

f'enerous  care  in  loving  ministry  In  Mr.  Irwin’s  last 
llness.  His  character  shone  brightly  with  Christian 
graces.  His  last  utterance  in  view  of  his  end  was  “  It 
is  all  right.”  In  life  he  was  granted  victory  over  sin, 
and  in  death  over  the  grave. 

What  a  blessing  is  that  truth  which  can  produce  such 
a  lieautiful  life  I  How  glorious  is  the  grace  that  can 
make  a  dying  bed  a  place  of  comfort  and  of  triumph  I 

G.  C.  B. 


Notices, 


Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Acadt-aales. — In- 

stltuticDS  intending  to  apply  to  this  Board  are  Ibformed 
that  Its  first  meeting  fiT  acting  npon  apiiltcatlons  will  be 
held  November  16th  The  form  of  application  Is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  blank  which  will  be  sent  u  request, 
addressed  to  the  undersigned,  and  which  the  Board  wishes 
all  applicants  to  use.  H.  D.  GANSE,  Secretary, 

22  McUormlck  Block,  Chicago. 

The  Clergy  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  vicinity,  repre¬ 
senting  the  several  Evangelical  denominations,  are  invited 
to  attend  a  Union  Service  In  the  lotereet  of  Sabbath  observ¬ 
ance.  at  St.  Paul’s  Methodl-t  Episcopal  Church,  Newark,  ■  n 
Monday,  Nov  Ist,  ai  10  A.  M.  Rev.  Dr  J  P.  Wlison,  pastor 
of  South  Park  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city,  will  read  a 
pai>er  on  this  subject,  to  be  followed  by  addresses.  The 
meeting  Is  held  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  New  Jeisey  Sab¬ 
bath  Union.  A  cordial  Invitation  Is  extended  to  all  persons 
interested.  i.  H.  KNOWLES,  is>r.  Secretary. 

The  Presbytery  of  Colambns  will  hold  an  adjourn¬ 
ed  meeUng  at  Groveport.  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Nov  9th,  at  7 
P.  M  JAS.  P.  STRATTO.N,  Moderator. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Bast  Florida  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeUug  at  Starke,  Fla.,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  9tb,  at  71 
P.  M.  J.  L.  LYONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Snath  Florida  will  meet  at  Au- 
bumdale,  Polk  county,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  9. 

J.  H.  POTT'EH,  Stated  Clerk. 


NotfreiSe 


RIDLEY’S 

NEW  BUILDING 


59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


United  States  National  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

Xr$.  1  BE0ASTI7AT,  STEW  TOES. 


Capital,  - 
Surplus,  - 


~  $500,000 
-  600,000 


LOOAM  C.  HURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr.,  AMt  OoahlM 

Transacts  a  General  BanUn  Business. 

DIRECTORS: 

LOGAN  0.  MURRAY,  J.  W.  DBEKiti,, 

CHAUNCEY  M  DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 

MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

O.  B.  UICKOX,  JAMES  W.  ALBXANDEB, 

T.  W.  PEARSALL. _ 

THERE’S  nothing  false  or  frivolous  about 
St.  Nicholas.  It  is  inspiring,  elevating, 
and  pure  throughout,  and  t’nere  is  any 
amount  of  fun  in  it.  No  one,  no  matter  how 
young  or  how  old,  who  has  ever  read  it  and 
not  liked  it.  Every  year  people  say  they  don’t 
see  now  it  can  be  improved,  and  each  year  they 
say  it  is  better  than  it  was  the  year  before; 
and  the  editor,  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  who 
knows  all  about  child  life  and  young  people’s 
wants,  and  how  to  meet  those  wants,  tries  to 
make  each  volume  of  St.  Nicholas  more  use¬ 
ful,  more  entertaining,  and  better  in  every  way 
than  ever  before. 

The  time  to  begin  taking  St.  Nicholas  is 
now,  because  a  new  volume  commences  with 
the  current  number,  November,  which  has  a 
capital  story  for  girls  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott; 
several  of  Victor  Hugo’s  tales  to  his  grand¬ 
children,  told  by  Brander  Matthews  in  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  words  of  the  great 
Frenchman ;  also,  the  first  chapter  of  a  serial 
about  Mexican  life,  “Juan  and  Juanita,’’ by 
Frances  C.  Baylor,  who  says  “this  story  of 
two  unfortunate  fortunates  is  founded  on  an 
actual  experience”;  and  a  story  of  a  consci¬ 
entious  dog,  adapted  from  the  Spanish  master 
Cervantes;  besides  contributions  from  E.  S. 
Brooks,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Alice  W.  Rollins, 
C.  F.  Holder,  and  others. 

Price, -25  cents;  yearly  subscription,  $3, 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

myi  BOOKS. 

The  Crisis  of  Missions.  Dr.  Pierson.  -  -  $1  25 

That  Quisset  House.  By  Jennie  M.  Drink- 
water  Conklin.  12mo.  -  -  -  -  1  50 

Bible  Warnings,  By  the  Rev.  Richard  New¬ 
ton,  D.D.  6  Illustrations.  12mo  -  -  1  25 

My  Pearl.  A  Story  by  Alida  W.  Graves. 

12mo. . 1  25 

The  Gillettes.  By  the  author  of  “Win  and 
Wear.”  16mo. 

1.  Dick  the  Captain  .....  75 

2.  Nan  the  Missionary  -  -  -  .  .  76 

3.  Jack  who  Persevered  -  -  .  -  -  75 

4.  Bert  the  Enterprising  ...  75 

The  slave  Girl  of  Pompeii.  Holt.  -  .  60 

Madge  Hardwicke.  Giberne.  -  -  -  1  00 

storm  Signals.  New  Sermons.  Spurgeon.  1  00 
My  Sermon  Notes.  HI.  Matthew  to  Acts. 

By  Spurgeon . .  -100 

All  of  Grace.  By  Spurgeon.  -  -  -  50 

Hod.i;e  on  Romans.  8vo.  New  Edition.  -  3  00 
Dr.  Hanna’s  Life  of  Christ.  New  edition. 

3  Volumes.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  300 

Fraser’s  Synoptical  Lectures  on  the  Books 
of  the  Bible.  3  Volumes.  -  -  -  4  50 

ROBERT  CART'Er&  BROTHERS, 

630  Broadway,  New  York. 

*•*  Any  of  tbe  above  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  tbe  price. 

New  Music  for  Xmas. 


BY  HIS  CONFIDENTIAL  SECRETARIES, 

JOHN  G.  NICOLAY  AND  COL.  JOHN  HAY. ' 
This  great  work,  begun  with  toe  sanction  of  President  Lincoln,  and  continued  under  the  authority 

tof  his  SOD,  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  is  the  only  full  and 

authoritative  record  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Its  authors 
were  friends  of  Lincoln  before  ids  presidency;  they  were  most 
intimately  associated  with  him  as  private  secretaries  throughout 
his  term  of  office,  and  to  them  were  transferred  upon  Lincoln’s 
d  eath  all  his  private  papers.  Hero  will  be  told  the  inside  history 
of  the  civil  war  and  of  President  Lincoln’s  administration — 
important  details  of  which  have  hitherto  remained  unrevealed, 
that  they  might  first  appear  in  this  authentic  history.  By  reason 
of  the  publication  of  this  work, 

THE  Tf  AR  SERIES, 

'  which  has  been  followed  with  unflagging  interest  by  a  great  audi- 
I  ence,  will  occupy  less  space  during  the  coming  year,  but  will  by 
no  means  be  entirely  omitted.  Articles  on  Gettysburg,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Sherman’s  March,  Ac.,  with  stories  of  naval  engagements 
and  prison  life,  will  appear. 


Christmas  Service  No.  9.  I!!™r“X®n.i^Ty 

new  Service  of  Scripture  aud  Song  by  Rev.  Robert 
Lowby.  Tbe  Seleciloue  ere  admirable,  aud  ibe  Songs 
have  all  been  wrluen  Dt  tbe  present  season.  16  pages. 

Price,  $4  per  lOU;  5  cts.  each  by  Mall. 

Giitistmas  Annual  N.  17 

abundant  supply  of  Songs  for  any  Christmas  Festival. 

Price,  43  per  lOU;  4  cts.  each  by  Mall. 

“Santa  Glaus'  Hrmn.” 

Doane.  Is  first  cless  in  every  particular.  Splendid 
effects;  easily  rendered. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

full  catalogue  sent  on  request.-^^ 

B'6'.OW  &  MAIN,  76  Ea^Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE,  81  RANDOLPH  STREET. 

James  M’Crecry  &  Co. 

Display  this  week  a  special  shipment  of 
rich  Flush  and  Wool  Fabrics  for  the  Fall 
and  Winter  Season. 

A  very  large  stock  of  Black  Silks  in  the 
newest  and  most  approved  weaves  are  now 
on  exhibition. 

Special  notice  is  given  of  a  great  sale  in 
their  Linen  Department.  Fine  Bleached 
Table  Damasks  will  be  offisred  at  50  cents, 
86  cents,  76  cents,  86  cents,  and  $1  per 
yard.  Also  a  great  variety  of  fine  Table 
Cloths,  Napkins,  Towels,  etc.,  at  a  large 

discount  from  regular  prices. 

« 

Mail  orders  receive  prompt  attention. 

BEOADWAI  ABD  Uth  ST.,  NEW  YOBi 
FANCY  DESKS, 

library  tables, 
BOOK  CASES. 

Office  Furniture  in  Great  Variety. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

T.  G.  SELLEW, 

m  Folioa  Street,  New  York. 


POWDER 

AbselatolT  Pwe< 

This  powder  never  vartee.  A  marvel  of  parity,  strenffth, 
and  wholeeomenees.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds, and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  mnlUtade 
of  low  teet,  chon  weight,  alum  or  phoepbate  powders.  Bold 
•nip  la  oaaa  BOXAL  BAXIMO  PowDKB  00.,  106  Wall  8U,  H.  T. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES 

include  a  novel  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  two  novelettes  by  George  W.  Cable,  stories  by  Mary  Hallock 
Foote,  “Uncle  Remus,”  Edward  Eggleston,  aud  other  American  authors. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

(with  illustrations)  include  a  series  of  articles  on  affairs  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  by  George  Kennan, 
author  of  “Tent  Life  in  Siberia,”  who  has  just  returned  from  a  most  eventful  visit  to  Siberian  prisons; 
papers  on  the  Labor  Problem ;  English  Cithedrals,  by  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer;  Dr.  Eggleston’s  Religious 
Life  in  the  Ameiican  Colonies;  Men  and  Women  of  Queen  Anne’s  Reign,  by  Mrs.  Oiiphant;  Clairvoy¬ 
ance,  Spiritualism,  Astrology,  etc.,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D. ;  Astronomical  papers;  Articles  on 
Bible  History,  etc. 

THB  NOVEMBBE  CENTURY. 

Ready  Nov.  1st.  Edition,  250,000  Copies. 


FIRST  CHAPTERS  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN, 

Described  above.  Including  the  editorial  present¬ 
ment  and  author’s  preface;  with  a  new  frontispiece 
portrait  of  Lincoln,  and  nineteen  illustrations. 
This  installment,  entitled  “Lincoln  as  Pioneer,” 
gives  the  ancestry  of  the  President,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Lincoln  family  and  Daniel  Boone; 
also  Lincoln’s  boyhood  and  early  manhood,  and  a 
graphic  account  of  the  frontier  Slates  in  the  earlier 
days. 

OLD  CHELSEA. 

By  Dr.  B.  E.  Martin.  Describing  a  picturesque 
suburli  of  London,  once  the  lionie  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Nell  Gwynii,  George  Eliot,  Carlyle,  and  other 
famous  charactei'S ;  illustrated  by  Seymour  Haden 
and  Joseph  Pennell. 

MACHINE  POLITICS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

BY  THBODURE  ROOgEVELT. 

Including  chapters  on  “Heelers,”  “The  Social 
Side,”  “The  Liquor-Seller  in  Politics,”  “Boss 
Methods,”  etc.,  etc. 

THE  PATE  OP  A  VOICE  ; 

A  STORY  BY  MARY  HAUIXICK  FOOTE, 
Author  of  “The  Led-Horse  Claim,”  “John  Bode- 
win’s  Testimony,”  etc.,  with  one  full-page  illustra¬ 
tion  by  the  author. 

GEN.  HOOKER’S 

APPOINTMENT  AND  REMOVAL. 

An  anonymous  article  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
at  army  headquarters  in  Washington  at  the  time 
of  the  events  described. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  else.  In  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amax- 
Inglyr,  and  is  of  great  value  to  honaekeepers. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers — bnt  see  that  vile  Con  ntcr- 
Yclts  are  not  urged  upon  yon.  PBARLINB 
is  the  only  safe  article,  aud  always  bears 
'  name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  Yorh. 

The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
In  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixty- 
first  year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingshury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street^  New  York. 


FIRST  CHAPTERS  OP 

STOCKTON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

This  love-story  of  real  life,  “The  Hundredth 
Man,”  is  different  from  anything  the  author  has  j’et 
undertaken.  It  will  run  througli  twelve  numbers  of 
The  Century. 

THE  NEED  OP  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

By  Richard  Auchmuty,  f<>u?ider  of  the  New  York 
Trade  Schools,  with  illustrations. 

GETTYSBURG. 

THE  FIRST  DAY’S  BATTLE. 

By  Gen.  Henry  J.  Hunt,  Chief  of  Union  Artillery, 
with  Maps  of  the  Gettysburg  Campaign,  by  Geu. 
Doubleday,  and  numerous  illustrations. 

AN  ART  PAPER, 

BY  CHARLES  'WAL08TB1N, 

On  the  Temple  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  and 
other  recent  discoveries:  in  which  the  author  iden¬ 
tifies  an  ancient  silver  plate  lately  found  In  France 
as  the  work  of  the  silversmiths  of  Ephesus,  whose 
industry  is  described  in  the  New  Testament.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS 

include  editorials  on  “  The  American  Militia,” 
“The  Congressional  Balance-sheet,”  etc.;  there 
are  open  letters  on  “A  Siberian  Tragedy,”  by 
George  Kennan,  “  Time- Beckoning  for  the 'Twen¬ 
tieth  Century,”  by  Principal  Grant  of  Kingston, 
“Genius  and  Matrimony,”  “The  Architeoturai 
League  of  New  York,”  with  short  verse,  a  satire 
by  Bill  Nye,  etc.,  in  “  Bric-tl-Brac.” 


Subscription  price,  $4  a  year,  35  cents  a  number.  Dealers,  postmasters,  and  the  publishers  take 
subscriptions.  Send  for  our  beautiful  illuslrated  24-page  catalogue  (free),  containing  full  prospectus, 
etc.  THE  CENTURY  CO.,  New  York. 


He  Fell  in  Love  with 
His  Wife. 

By  E.  P.  KOE.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

"  It  Is  written  with  all  tbe  force  which  dlsiingulshes 
Mr.  Roe’s  stories,  while  It  Is  as  exclUng  as  Its  predecessor.” 
— Boston  Courier. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


Timely  Manuals. 

1.  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND 

THROAT.  By  J.  M.  W.  Kitchen,  M.D.  16mo, 
illustrated,  cloth,  $1. 

2.  CATARRH,  SORE  THROAT,  AND  HOARSENESS. 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  W,  Kitchen.  16mo,  illustrated, 
cloth,  $1. 

3.  CONSUMPTION ;  ITS  NATURE,  CAUSES,  PRE¬ 

VENTION,  AND  CURE.  By  J.  M.  W.  Kitchen. 
M.D.  12(110,  clotli,  $1.25. 

G.  P  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

37  and  39  West  33d  Street,  New  York. 


I  ft®  PEESESTS 

In  SUHDAHCHOOLS. 

Superior  to  Cards. 

■ ...  Pleate  examine  them  at  your  Bookitore. 

BEAIITY  or  THE  KINB  SERIES. 

Scrl|iturn  Texts  for  One  Mo  t!t.  Illustrated  with  four 
vsrletles  of  flowers  In  colors. 

His  Covenant.  Paper,  10  cents. 

His  Good  Promises  Paper,  10  cents. 

His  Loving  Kindness.  Paper,  10  cents. 

His  Testimonies.  Paper,  10  cents. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  (  0.,  Pnblishers, 

31  West  33d  Street,  New  York. 


CARPETS. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

FROM  THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  CELEBRATED  LOOMS 
OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA  IN  ROYAL  WILTONS, 
AXMINSTER8,  MOQUETTES,  &C.,  IN  CHOICE  AND 
EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS,  WE  ABE  NOW  OFFERING 
AT  THE  LOWEST  PHICES  EVER  KNOWN  FOB  FINE 
AND  RELIABLE  GOODS. 

Rare  Hargains. 

VJKLiVET  CARPETS. 

500  PIECES,  BEST  QUALITY,  NEW  DESIGNS,  JUST 
RECEIVED  AND  PLACED  ON  SALE  AT  LESS  THAN 
MANUFACTURERS’  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

1000  PIECES  BEST  BODY  BRUSSELS  AND  ALL-WOOL 
EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS  AT  EQUALLY  LOW 


Solid  Silver 

Exclusively. 


Grand  Street,  New  York, 


WHICH  COVERS  125  FEET  OF  OUR  GRAND  STREET 
FRONT,  BEING  A  5  STORY  IRON-FRONT  STRUCTURE, 
SO  INCREASES  OUR 

SELLING  SPACE 

THAT  WE  CAN  PROMISE  GREATER  COMFORT  TO  THB 
SHOPPING  PUBLIC  THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE  IN 
THE  CITY. 

ASSORTMENTS  THE  LARGEST, 

PRICES  THE  LOWEST. 

THIS  STATEMENT  IS  HONEST  AND  CORRECT,  AND 
THEREFOkE  can  be  RELIED  ON,  AND 
A  VISIT  BE  SAFELY  AND  PROF¬ 
ITABLY  MADE. 

Dress  Goods. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  FALL  AND  WINTER  NOVELTIES, 
IN  ALL  GRADES  TO  THE  FINEST. 

6-4  ALL-WOOL  FANCY  SCOTCH  CHEVIOT  SUITINGS, 
98c.  ;  ELSEWHERE,  $1.35. 

6-4  ALL-WOOL  FANCY  SILK  CHECK  AND  STRIPES, 
$1.39;  ELSEWHERE,  $1.75. 

6  4  ALL-WOOL  MIXTURE  AND  CHECKS,  85c.  ; 
ELSEWHERE,  $1.25. 

6-4  ALL-WOOL  CAMEL’S  HAIR  HOMESPUNS,  49C.  ; 
ELSEWHERE,  70c. 

4-4  ALL-WOOL  TRICOTS  (GRAYS),  39C.  YARD. 
46-INCH  ALL-WOOL  FRENCH  BEATRICE  CLOTH, 
59c  ;  WORTH  $1.25. 

46  INCH  ALL-WOOL  FRENCH  CASHMERES,  74C.  ; 
WORTH  $1. 

36-INCH  all-wool  french  CASHMERES,  60c.  J 
WORTH  70c. 

40-lNCH  ALL-WOOL  FRENCH  SERGES,  69c.  ;  WORTH 
75c. 

IMPORTED  NOVELTIES. 

SILK  STRIPE  NOVELTIES,  35C.  ;  WORTH  50C. 
ALL-WOOL  FRENCH  SI  BIPED  COMBINATION,  69C.  ; 
WORTH  $1. 

ALL-WOOL  SCOTCH  TUFTED  COMBINATION,  96o.  ; 
WORTH  $1.25. 

42-INCH  ALL-WOOL  HEATHER  MIXTURES,  49C.  *, 
WORTH  65c. 

42-inch  ALL-WOOL  CAMEL ’S  HAIR  STRIPES,  96c,  ; 
WORTH  $1.25. 

PLUSH  COMBINATIONS. 

FANCY  STRIPES,  CHECKS,  AND  PLAIDS  AT  $2.25, 
$2.50,  AND  $2.75  A  YARD. 

PLAIN,  TO  MATCH,  AT  $1.25  A  YARD. 

MILLINERY  NOVELTIES 

IN  SILKS,  VELVETS,  SATINS,  RIBBONS.  FANCY 
FEATHERS,  FLOWERS. 

THIMHED  AND  UNTRIHMED  HATS 

AN  EXCESS  OF  OVER  3U00  TRIMMED  HATS  AND 
BONNETS  NOW  ON .  DISPLAY  IN  OUR  MILLINERY 
PARLORS,  TRIMMED  EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST,  AND  AT 
PBIChS  SHOWING  FULLY  A  ONE-THIRD  SAVING, 
CHINA  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT.  THE  LARGEST 
AND  BEST  STOCKED  IN  THE  CITY. 

50  NEW  DESIGNS  AND  DECORATIONS  IN  TEA  AND 
DINNER  SETS. 

PRICKS  THB  L.OWRST  THRUVOHOUT  THB. 
HOUSB. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  ACCUBAIE  ATTENTIOK. 

EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  3U,  313  TO  321  GRAND  STREET, 

56  TO  70  ALLEN,  59  TO  65  ORCHARD  STREET,  N.  Y. 


Whiting  M’f’g  Co.,  j  WINTER  BOARD  IN  THE  SOUTH 


Silversmiths, 

Union  Square  and  16th  St. 


INGRAIN  ART  SQUARES, 
DRUGGETS,  RUGS,  AND  MATS, 
at  less  than  Auction  Prices. 

DPHOISTERT, 

FOB  FURNITURE  COVERINGS  AND  DRAPERIES  IN  THE 
FINEST  IMFORTED  FABRICS,  AT  FABULOUSLY 
LOW  PRICES. 

500  PAIRS  CHENILLE  CURTAINS  AT  $12 ;  WORTH  $16. 
1000  PAIRS  LACE  CURTAINS  (TAPED  EDGE) 

AT  $2;  WORTH  $3. 

WINDOW  SHADES  [A  SPECIALTY]. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP&CO. 

SIXTH  AVBXIL’E  AMD  ISTH  STHBET, 

NEW  YOBK. 


ISONi  RE  AID  Y. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

NATURE’S  SERIAL  STORY. 

By  E  P.  HOE. 

In  Ijlmo  form,  cloth«  $1«50. 

Uniform  wItH  31  r*  Hoe^s  ollior  ttorfot. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Oriental 

Department 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Invite  attention  to  their  new 
collection  of 

PERSIAN,  INDIA, 
AND  TURKEY 

CARPETS 

in  choice  designs  and  colorings. 

Among  the  latter  will  be  found  Oushak, 
Ghiordes,  Bahndure,  Kirman,  Sivas, 
and  the  new  quality  known  as  Afghan, 
which  posses.ses  all  the  lustre  and  sheen 
of  the  Antique  Carpet. 

The  attention  of  connoisseurs  is  es¬ 
pecially  called  to  a  very  fine  assort¬ 
ment  of  small  Antique  Rugs. 

Broadway,  18th  &  19th  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


TO  $8  A  DAY.  Samples  worth  S1.50.  FREE. 
wK  Lines  not  under  the  horse's  feet.  Writs  to 

BREWSTER  SAFETY  REIN  HOLDER  CO.,  Holly,  Mich. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  BELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1884  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  tbe  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceassd 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  tbe 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  tor  tbe  Mlulsters*  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  pa  fable  to  tbe  order 
of  W.  W.  HJEBEBTOM,  Tressnrsr. 


School  cod 
at  OTcr/ 
riraldo. 


Where  all  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  home,  pure  air,  pine 
woods,  and  excellent  water  can  be  enjoyed  In  a  region 
pronounced  by  medical  men  as  the  most  healthful  In  the 
United  States,  especially  for  Consumptives.  Terms  very 
reasonable. 

Rev.  RICHARD  KNIGHT  (late  of  Massachusetts), 

Hope  Cottage,  near  Barnwe:!,  South  Carolina. 


WEBSTER’S 

DnaMW  Diclioiiary. 

A  Dictionary 

118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings, 

Gazetteer  cf  the  World 

of  2.'), 000  Titles,  and  a 

Biographical  Dictionary 

School  cud  of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Porsone, 

-All  in  one  Book. 

G.  Sl  C.  HERRIAU  a  COa,  I^ib'rR,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Mme.  GTOVANMNT. 

For  twelve  years  head  of  the  Music  denartraent  of  Mrs. 
LIFE’S  SEMINARY.  Kye,  N.  Y  ,  has  opened  at 

103  Bast  61st  street.  New  V.rk, 

A  YOUNG  LADIES  FAMILY  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

Of  Music.  Langunges,  Literature,  and  Art,  combined  with 
all  the  appointments  of  a  refined  home  Eminent  profes¬ 
sors  employed.  Tbe  iiunib*-r  is  llmlie<l  to  twelve,  and  tbe 
terme  are  v.  ry  moderate — $690  per  year,  including  Board 
and  Tuition  In  Music,  LangungeH,  and  Art.  FreiicU  aud 
Italian  spoken  In  the  family.  Highest  testimonials. 


ri.4VK-l?AOK  (N  ^.)  (’(»!  I  KGK 

and  HUDSON  RIVBR  INSTITUTE,  affords  superior 
educational  advantages  to  Boys  and  Girls.  New  classes 
formed  Nov.  IStb.  $■  73.50  ooveiH  Boanl  and  Tuition  la 
all  courses  except  Music,  Art.  and  Elocution,  fur  l>alance  of 
School  year  from  above  date.  Send  for  llluair  iU-u  cata¬ 
logue.  A.  H.  PL  «CK,  A. R.,  President. 

S.  B.  msTHBWS’  BOARDINU  AND  OtY 
ivJI  SCHUUl.  for  Yout>g  Ladles  and  Cblldiea,  Summit, 
New  Jersey.  ClKdilars  sent  ou  application. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

[Founded  a.  D  18:0.] 

731  Madison  Avenue,  Central  Hark,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENBV  B.  CHAPIN.  Pb  D  ,  Prlucl|«l. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  (or  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department  Gymnasium.  New  biilldlne  aimpleie  In  Its 
api  omtroenls.  The  67ib  school  year  begins  Wednesday, 
Bept.  22d,  1886.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

Ilic*  F  I  inilFC  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR' 
MISS  Cl  Li  KUUCO.  young  ladies  ANO  children.' 

45  Bast  68th  Street  New  York. 

Afternoon  Classes  fur  Adults. 


Miss  Chinholm’s  Schotil  for  (jirls, 

15  BAST  63th  STREBT. 


MTPSON  Sl'MINARt,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County. 
NJ  Home  School  (or  Boys.  Number  ilniltetl  Ke«i«  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fite  fur  College  or  Business.  Pleasant 
home  for  good  boys.  References:  President  Porter,  Vais 
Cullege;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler.  D.D.,  Bciokiyn,  N.  Y.;  Jared 
Reid,  Jr.,  “  N.  Y.  tvnngelist.”  New  fork  city.  For  other 
references  or  information.  Inquire  of 

Bev.  HENRY  UPbGN,  Principal,  New  Preston,  (X 


Mrs.  WILL.IAMB8 

(36  West  39th  8t.,  New  York) 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
8CHOGL  FOR  YOUNG  LaDIBS  AND  LITTLE  GIRLS,  Re¬ 
opens  Sept.  30. 


MISS  J.  F.  WREAKS’  (959  Madisoo  Arenne, 

New  York)  BOARDINO  ANDDA  Y  8<  HCt  L  FOR 
QIRL8,  Reopens  Sept.  27th.  Also  KINDERGARTEN. 

WILLI8TINB  HALL.—  Nyack-on-tbr-Hudsonl 

A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  Patrousgs 
unexceptionable.  Address  Misses  J  A.  k  J.  kempuhau... 


PBKPARATORY  SGHOOL 

fOS  LZZXOS  TTXnTZBSITT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Instltudons  of 
tbe  country,  and  so  bountifully  emlnwsd  by  Its  (ounatr 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  tree  to  alL  For  partto- 
ulors  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  PrtndmL 

Extra  Summer  bsssIob  July  Ist— special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  lohlgh  UnlversUy. 


XUM 


THE  NEW-yORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  28,  1886. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  A  PASTORATE. 

By  Williim  H.  Coleman. 

The  Evangelist  has  lately  noticed  the  joint  ap¬ 
plication  to  Presbytery  of  Bev.  VVilliap  Hogarth, 
D.D.,  and  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  of  Gene¬ 
va,  N.  Y.,  for  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  ties  ex¬ 
isting  between  them,  to  take  effect  on  Nov.  Ist. 


equally  well,  loving  the  casual  encounter  on  the 
street,  or  in  the  shop ;  the  drawing  out  of  a  man’s 
I  special  knowledge,  whether  of  mechanics,  art,  sci¬ 
ence,  or  manual  labor.  Ho  came  best  into  spiritu¬ 
al  contact  with  men  at  such  times,  and  amid  the 
talk  of  secular  things  and  the  general  gossip,  often 
let  fly  an  arrow  of  truth  that  hit  the  mark  square- 


D. _ r  t.  j  .  ly*  Or  he  sounded  the  depth  of  a  mans  secret 

By  request  of  one  of  the  editors,  I  have  undertaken  .  ^  .  .  j  ,  •  ,  •  j 

_  A».u  1  lit..,!.-  i  spiritual  trouble,  and  had  him  confessing  and 

to  give  some  account  of  the  work  which  this  event  ,,  ,  ^  ,  .  xn 

_iii„  _  I  A  TA.Ai  1  seeking  help  almost  before  he  was  aware.  His 

will  complete.  Of  the  larger  life-work  in  Brooklyn,  .  •  u-  a 

and  nfhar  ..si„i,  lA  o1o.a  impulsivc  temperament,  now  carrying  him  to 


Detroit,  and  other  places,  which  it  also  crowns, 
mention  must  be  left  to  those  who  know  it  better. 


the  heights,  now  sinking  him  in  the  depths,  caused 


t>A.A-  UA.Ax  LAj  him  to  understand  and  respond  quickly  to  the 

The  Presbyterian  church  in  Geneva  has  had  a  .  ,  ,  t  au-  « u  j 

. .  .  AA  A  joys  and  sorrows  of  others.  In  this  off-hand,  casu- 

healthy  and  progressive  growth  during  the  past  excelled  Dr  Nelson  used  to  say  “I 

fifteen  years,  in  accord  with  that  of  the  viliage.  .  .  „  _ax  t  u  a  <  ia  .  i  • 

D  =A  i™ii  Ai  u  XA-  A  Axi.  I  <  I  A,  wish,  Hogarth,  I  had  your  faculty  of  reaching  men 

Historically,  the  old  First  Church  occupied  the  ’  *  a  •  a  i  n  w  as  •  sa  ii  d 


centre  of  the  village,  whose  northern  bound  ex¬ 
tended  little  beyond  Castle  street,  and  in  Dr.  Ho- 


on  the  street.”  And  Dr.  Hogarth  might  well  ad¬ 
mire  his  brother’s  capacity  for  steady  day-by-day 
house-visitation  of  his  flock.  I  do  not  think  the 


garth  8  boyhood  (for  be  was  born  in  this  village),  txa  h  i  jaus  afi,-  a  i 
f.  u  »  u-  1  A  1  1  j  Doctor  really  enjoyed  this  part  of  his  pastoral 

the  parish  of  his  later  days  was  a  meadow  and  ,  .  aa  u  a  a  a 

work  as  much  as  the  chance  street  encounters. 


cow-pasture.  Little  he  thought  as  he  followed  _  .  .  ,  .a  au  i  i  au  •  ai  ai  s 

A.  „  ^ _ _  1-  j  AU  A  -ui  1  j  Prompt  to  visit  the  sick,  the  infirm,  or  those  in 

the  cows,  or  climbed  the  trees,  or  possibly  played  a  uT  a  j.  a  j.  .  a  #  a  a- 

. _ A  ,  AU  u  •  1  u  lu  1 1  A  A, 11  trouble,  he  seemed  to  have  a  distaste  for  systematic 

truant  from  the  brick  school-house  which  still  ,  ,a  a.  a  a  a  -a  ^  a  a  .  j 

„A„„j„ _ _  A  A  AA  A  •  A-  A  A  visltatlou,  US  though  it  savored  too  much  of  dry 

stands  on  Geneva  street,  that  in  time  to  come  he  ..  .  ,  ,,  n  xr  a  a  a  / 


should  be  pastor  of  a  stately  stone  church  whose 
walls  should  rise  near  the  bed  of  a  tree-bordered 


routine,  or  social  small-talk.  Yet  when  he  made 
visits  of  this  kind,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  them,  and 


_  o  I  A-  a  j  A  FA  certainly  his  parishioners  did.  It  “heartened” 

water-course  whose  Sprlug-time  flood  he  often  ,,  . 

rhAnt  TnAt*  w/\ii1r1  covr  ntiH  *•  Wlvvr  Tli*  Hrk- 


forded.  The  founders  of  the  village  did  not  fore-  say,  and,  “  Why  doesn’t  Dr.  Ho- 

see  the  changes  which  railways  were  to  effect.  a“^  .  sympathetic 

_ 111  a  au  a  ui  ^  c  understandiDff  lay  more  with  men  than  with  wo- 

Geneva  was  laid  out  on  the  western  bluff  of  Seneca  ^  , 

Lake,  with  plenty  of  land  to  the  westward  to  grow  chMveu,  and  so  he  did  not  realize  the 

in.  The  depression  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  made  could  do  in  this  line  of  work. 


a  commodious  steamboat-binding,  and  this  was 


Dr.  Hogarth  has  brought  into  the  pulpit  a  manly 


enough  for  the  early  days.  But  when  the  Auburn  ^  ^  resonant  voice,  a 

Bailroad  crept  in  from  the  northeast,  and  crept  of  language -  fit  vehicle  for  the 


„.,A  _ _ A  Au„  AU  A  A  •  1  AI  u  ii  truths  guthored  on  so  many  lines— with  a  most 

out  again  to  the  northwest,  to  avoid  the  hills  ...  .  ^  x,  ,  . 

,  _  ai  x>  I  a  -a  I  A  J  AA  earnest  and  impressive  delivery.  Fresh  thought 

in  reaching  Rochester,  it  began  to  draw  the  popu-  ,,  ,  .  .  ..a,  ...  .....  v 

•  A,  ...  .  on  old  doctrines,  application  of  old  truths  to  living 

lation  that  way.  A  new  settlement  sprang  up,  ,  .aa  ax  .  .  aa  a-  .... 

.  A  ,  aa  j  .  AA  .J.  issues,  of  the  Gospel  to  the  questions  of  the  day- 

composed  of  workers  on  the  roads,  in  the  rapidly-  .  ,  ...  .aa  a.  a 

,  .  .  ,  .A  a.  .  such  is  an  outline  of  the  preaching  in  the  Second 

growing  nurseries,  and  in  the  machine-shops.  On  j  au  m  au  nu  u  -a  n  un 


issues,  of  the  Gospel  to  the  questions  of  the  day — 


f.  .  .  .  ,  ,  ...  A,  X-  ..  afterwards  the  North  Church  pulpit.  Biblical  ex- 

the  higher  ground  bounded  by  Genesee,  North,  a  .  .a  .  aa  a-  i  x>  a. 

J  w  ,  .  .  ,  .....  .  position  he  left  for  the  prayer-meeting  and  Bible 

and  Main  streets,  pleasant  building-spots  were  Ecclesiastical  questions  he  seldom  han- 

soon  occupied  by  others.  Since  1870  the  coming 
in  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Coming,  and  Lyons  Bail- 

ways,  all  centering  at  the  same  point,  has  incre^-  3ome  effort,  especially  if  theyin- 

ed  the  northern  population  and  business.  To  yolved  many  statistics.  He  could  never  preach  in 
these  the  Troy  Stove  Works  have  been  recently  f.^^ness.  Sometimes,  contrary  to  his  usual  prac- 

added.  jjp  ^I’ould  deliberately  read  his  manuscript 

But  the  churches  were  not  nearer  than  Castle  beginning  to  end.  Then  people  would  sav, 

street.  A  Bethel  Union  Mission  was,  however.  didn’t  seem  like  Dr.  Hogarth  at  all.”  There 

maintained  from  an  early  period,  and  the  Roman  ^  philosophic  tendency  in  the  Doctor’s  mind 

Catholic  Church  soon  piovided  for  the  wan  o  ^bich  at  times  carried  him  on  flights  so  far-reach- 
Its  increasing  people.  The  Episcopalians  follow-  p^^p,^ 

ed,  after  an  attempt  to  start  a  ngregationa  ^^en  powerfully  stirred  by  his 

church  had  failed,  and  about  1869  erected  on  the  ^ 

southeast  corner  of  Genesee  and  Lewis  streets,  the  gpe^Ker.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  this 
present  worthy  memorial  to  their  beloved  Bishop  Prodigal  Son,  during  the 

De  Lancey.  Early  in  1871,  after  long  and  careful  meetings  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  On 

discussion  of  the  plan,  some  thirty  members  of  the  continuity  of  thought 

First  Church  were  dismissed  to  unite  with  the  well  shown  in  the  series  of 

Scotch  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Castle  street,  Relations  of  Religion  and  Science, 

in  forming  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  The  delivered  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  use  of  illustra- 
Bethel  Mission  was  merged  with  the  new  enter- 
prise,  the  Scotch  Church  transferred  from  the  Cal- 

edonia  (A.  B.)  to  the  Geneva  Presbytery,  and  the  jj,g  practical  public  work  was  done  in  the 

old  Scotch  edifice  occupied  for  the  present  Here  .^geting  and  the  Bible  class.  Tiie  close 

during  the  next  two  years  the  spiritual  founda-  b^nd-to-hand  contact  was  what  he  liked.  The 
tions  of  the  new  church  were  well  and  strongly  la  d  q^g^^ions  and  discussions  of  the  people  stirred 

by  the  Rev.  AI  r  .  oe.  was  s  nc  ve  y  stimulated  his  own  soul,  and  he  often  closed 

church  of  the  Deopie,  where  rich  and  poor  met  to-  ..  mia  a  n  »»  u  aa  i  «  j 

^  a  meeting  With  a  “  talk”  whose  fire  and  force  and 

gether  as  brethren.  The  Bethel  Mission  brought  j  ai  a  .  n  a  a 

®  .  A  1  fitness  surpassed  that  of  some  well-wrought  ser¬ 
in,  or  opened  the  way  to  reach,  many  who  had  ™.  a-  i  .  a 

’  •'  ......  mons.  These  prayer-meetings  were  alwavs  inter- 

knowm  little  of  church-going  or  religious  life.  ,,  j  aa  »  i  n  aa  j  i  ...a 

b  B  d  estlng,  and  therefore  always  well  attended.  They 

Among  these  were  the  families  of  canal-boatmen,  i  a  aa  i  i  •  •  n  •  .a 

AAAAAAtAb  AiAx^A^  .XAAA  X.  ,  ,  .  ocver  lost  tho  Impulsc  originallv' givco  thcm,  uod 

teamsters,  laborers,  etc.  Active  visitation  from  j^ogarth  showed  a  rare  faculty  of  setting  forth 

house  to  house  wascar.ied  on.  and  many  were  thus 

brought  into  the  church  and  Sunday-school  The  p^gigsged  not  to  be  able  to  preach  to  cliil.lren,  but 
prayer-meeting  be<-ame  a  center  of  spiritual  activ-  ^ 

ity.and  many  began  here  to  take  part  who  had  engaging  way.  Three  young  men  who  grew 

been  only  silent  worshippers  before.  pastorate,  entered  the 

Still  the  church  was  not  on  its  natural  field,  inistrv 
the  Scotch  building  being  on  its  southern  border,  “  p^^^ 

and  it  lacked  many  appliances  for  the  work.  Sub-  ...  .iHna  tha  hniairi«  Iai  aa 


J  k  most  engaging  way.  Three  young  men  who  grew 

been  only  silent  worshippers  before.  pastorate,  entered  the 

Still  the  church  was  not  on  its  natural  field,  inistrv 
the  Scotch  building  being  on  its  southern  border,  “  p^^^ 

anditlack^  many  appliances  for  the  work.  Sub-  new  edifice.  The  hillside  lot  on 

scrlptions  for  the  new  edifice  lagged,  and  the  call  diagonally  opposite  the  Episcopal 

was  finally  renewed  to  Dr.  Hogarth  (then  at  De-  was  bought,  the  water-course  arched  over, 

troit).  who  had  been  the  first  choice  of  the  church ;  ^ 


whose  early  ministry  in  Geneva  had  won  him 


cornerstone  of  a  handsome  charcii  and  chapel  of 


warm  friends,  and  whose  return  promised  to  make  limestone,  and  in  July.  1876,  they  were  open- 
more  feasible  some  of  the  plans  of  the  young  soci-  ^  Materials  and  labor  were 

ety  In  July.  1873,  Dr.  Hogarth  entered  upon  the  ^  p^.„^ 

pastorate.  The  financial  depression  of  that  year  supervision  of  a  watchful  corn- 

rendered  it  necessary  to  postpone  any  active  effort 

was  well  and  economically  done 

to  obtain  a  new  building,  and  the  congregation  re-  ^  completed  cost  of  $40,000.  and  the  edifice  was 


mained  three  years  longer  in  the  same  place. 


dedicated  free  from  debt.  The  only  serious  error 


The  annals  of  a  village  church  are  apt  to  be  few  made  was  in  constructing  a  two-story  cliapcl  with 
and  simple.  Free  from  the  fluctuations  of  city  steep  staircase,  instead  of  occupying  more  room 
life,  it  is  also  free  from  the  stagnation  of  earlier  on  the  ground  floor. 


days,  the  coming  and  going  of  modern  times 
bringing  in  fresh  faces  as  the  years  go  on,  and  as 


With  the  change  of  location  came  a  change  in 
name  from  “Second  ”  to  "  North.”  Possibly  there 


quietly  removing  many  of  the  old  ones.  So  the  came  some  change  over  the  congregation  ki  these 
Tillage  pastor,  without  suffering  the  rapid  changes  earlier  years  in  the  new  church,  as  reachiug  the 
of  the  city  church,  has  yet  a  quiet  accession  of  fulfilment  of  their  long-delayed  plans  the}’  were 
new  material,  while  a  constantly  increasing  num-  tempted  to  enjoy  their  new  surroundings  and  re- 
ber  of  those  who  have  been  under  his  ministry,  go  i^j  their  missionary  spirit.  At  all  events,  if  the 
out  to  all  parts  of  the  land.  Ho  can  never  tell  growth  of  the  church  was  not  as  rapid  as  had  been 
where  the  teaching  and  training  of  to-day  will  be  lookeil  for,  it  may  have  been  due  to  a  dependence 
carried  to-morrow.  Back  of  this  is  the  unchang-  upon  building,  preacher,  and  choir  to  draw  people 
ing  element  of  villagers  and  farmers  who  expect  to  in,  rather  than  following  the  old  Gospel  plan  of 
live  and  die  In  the  same  place,  and  who  preserve  going  out  into  the  streets  and  lanes,  and  inviting, 
the  unity  and  identity  of  the  congregation.  To  if  not  compelling,  them  to  come  in.  No  definite 
such  a  charge  came  Dr.  Hogarth,  in  the  maturity  plan,  indeed,  was  devised  for  this  work.  Dr.  Ho¬ 
of  his  powers,  finding  in  the  new  congregation  garth  preferring  to  stir  and  stimulate  his  people 
companions  of  his  boyhood,  and  men  and  women  jq  liny  yf  duty,  leaving  them  to  work  it  out  as 
who  had  sat  under  his  earlier  mlnistiy  at  Geneva,  conscience  and  opportunity  might  suggest.  The 
when  both  were  young,  and  who  now  welcomed  game  liberty  of  action  was  accorded  to  the  officers 
him  back  in  the  mutual  ripeness  of  their  years.  A  Qf  gabbath-school,  which  continued  to  be,  as  it 
younger  generation,  who  knew  him  only  by  name,  long  had  been,  under  the  charge  of  Elder  John 
stood  ready  to  listen  to  his  words.  Mackay,  who  had  also  superintended  the  Bethel 

About  the  same  time  came  Pastor  H.  A.  Nelson  Mission.  The  school  was  always  large  and  flour- 
to  the  First  Church,  succeeding  Pastor  A.  A.  Wood,  ighing,  too  large  for  the  space  allotted  to  it,  which 
whose  kindly  face  and  well-wrought  sermons  are  checked  a  heal  thy.  growth,  and  caused  a  drifting 
still  pleasantly  remembered  in  Geneva.  There  had  ^way  of  older  boys  and  girls,  and  a  subsequent 
been  some  feeling,  when  the  new  church  was  form-  i^gg  to  the  church.  Tliere  developed  from  the 
ed,  that  the  loss  of  so  many  active  members  would  school,  in  after  years,  a  Young  Ladies’  Missionary 
seriously  weaken  the  mother  church,  and  the  enter-  Society,  a  Saturday  Sewing  School,  and  a  Young 
prise  was  not  favorably  regarded  for  some  time  people’s  Union. 

thereafter.  But  under  the  new  pastors,  all  this  The  decade  of  years  between  1876  and  1886  mov- 
was  changed.  They  had  known  each  other  in  yj  quietly  on,  marked  by  no  unusual  occurrence  in 
earlier  and  later  years,  and  a  brotherly  affection  the  history  of  the  church.  Three  times,  however, 
existed,  which  was  Increased  by  the  difference  of  the  village  at  large  was  stirred  by  events  in  which 
their  gifts.  Each  admired  that  in  the  other  which  the  North  Church  and  its  pastor  took  an  active 
be  did  not  himself  possess.  They  felt  that  first  of  part.  The  first  was  the  Temperance  Reform 
all  the  two  churches  ought  to  come  into  the  same  movement  of  1877  under  Frost,  MeKelvie,  and  oth- 
cordial  state  of  feeling.  Dr.  Nelson  took  an  early  yrg.  This  was  supported  by  the  temperance  men 
occasion  to  attend  the  prayer-ineeting  of  the  Sec-  and  women  of  the  church,  led  by  the  pastor.  It 
ond  Church  with  some  of  his  people,  and  to  speak  gyyn  crystallized  into  a  Reform  Club,  with  head¬ 
words  of  friendship  and  cheer.  This  visit  was  quarters  in  the  old  Scotch  Church,  where  for  sev- 
soon  returned,  and  thereafter  the  two  churches  y^al  years  the  temperance  work  was  carried  on. 
went  on  together  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  regard.  The  n  gyyms  odd  that  so  soon  after  entering  their  new 
old  church  discovered  that  giving  had  not  impov-  building,  the  aggressive  moral  work  of  the  North 
erlshed,  and  the  new  church  found  plenty  to  do  in  church  should  be  transferred  to  the  old  place 
Its  own  distinct  field.  again,  but  so  it  was.  There  were  some  who 

Dr.  Hogarth  entered  on  his  now  charge  with  the  thought  that  all  such  work  could  be  done  better 
feeling  that  he  was  good  for  at  least  ten  years’  from  the  old  center.  Certainly  that  part  of  the 
work.  He  has  actually  aceomplLshed  thirteen —  population  living  along  the  Like  Shore  road.  Ex- 
much  of  the  latter  part,  however,  under  great  change  street,  etc.,  seemed  to  feel  more  at  home  | 
physical  difllculty.  Advancing  years  had  not  dl-  In  the  old  church.  But  some  of  the  converts  of 
minished  the  freshness  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  this  temperance  revival  united  with  the  North 
which  has  always  been  an  element  of  power  in  his  Church,  and  became  valued  helpers  in  the  prayer- 
preaching  and  pastoral  work.  The  “boy”  never  meeting  and  Sunday-school. 

has,  and  never  will  be,  lost  in  the  man,  even  if  the  The  second  event  was  the  diphtheretic  scourge 
frosts  of  a  century  should  rest  upon  his  head.  He  of  the  Fall  of  1878.  No  such  calamity  had  ever 
insisted  upon  looking  at  men,  things,  and  thoughts,  befallen  Geneva.  It  swept  through  all  parts  of 
with  his  own  physical  and  mental  eyes,  yet  had  a  the  village,  and  spared  neither  rich  nor  poor.  No 
quick  response  to  fresh  thought  in  others.  His  sanitary  conditions  stayed  its  course,  and  its  vic- 
Oreek  Testament  was  read  daily  and  devoutly,  to  tims  were  found  on  highlands  and  lowlands.  Chil- 
leam  his  Lord’s  will  concerning  His  kingdom ;  dren  were  taken  from  parents,  parents  from  their 
the  daily  paper  was  read  as  diligently,  to  note  the  children,  and  husbands  from  their  wives.  Physi- 
signs  of  the  coming  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  see  cians  and  undertakers  were  busy  day  and  night. 
“  what  the  Lord  was  doing  in  the  world.”  Every  Funeral  trains  were  passing  at  all  hours  of  the 
live  book  on  a  living  subject— it  might  be  theology,  day.  During  one  week  business  was  almost  sus- 
or  it  might  be  sociology— was  pretty  sure  to  come  pended,  and  a  common  sorrow  brought  even  stran- 
Into  his  hands,  to  be  thoroughly  read,  and  so  care-  gers  together  in  common  sympathy.  All  the 
fully  marked,  that  one  might  safely  follow  the  churches,  pastors  and  people,  were  active  in  good 
pencil  lines  alone,  and  feel  sure  that  he  had  the  works  at  this  time.  Dr.  Hogarth  displayed  re- 
cream  of  the  contents.  He  learned  from  men  markable  energy  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 


the  sick  of  his  flock  and  others.  He  possessed  an 
unusual  lay  knowledge  of  diseases  and  medicinal 
effects,  having  studied  them  for  many  years.  He 
has  often  said  that  a  good  physician  was  spoiled 
when  he  was  Induced  to  study  for  the  ministry. 
But  he  now  became  the  “beloved  physician,”  pas¬ 
tor,  and  nurse,  by  turns,  as  he  fearlessly  sat  by  the 
little  patients,  watching  through  long  hours  of  the 
night,  studying  symptoms  of  disease,  now  admin¬ 
istering  medicines,  and  now  words  of  cheer  or  of 
consolation  to  anguished  friends.  He  became  “a 
strong  tower”  in  that  time  of  darkness  and  dan¬ 
ger,  and  many  fled  to  him  for  refuge. 

The  third  event  was  the  Davidson  Union  revival 
meetings  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1884.  Here 
was  neither  the  excitement  of  the  first  event,  nor 
the  gloom  and  depression  of  the  second.  For 
some  years  there  had  been  a  lack  of  religious 
growth  and  interest  among  the  churches  of  Geneva, 
and  the  success  of  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson  as  an 
evangelist,  in  developing  the  spiritual  life  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  churches  in  neighboring  places,  led 
to  his  being  Invited  to  Geneva.  His  work  was 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  His  kindly,  earnest,  gen¬ 
tle  spirit  seemed  to  reproduce  itself  among  all 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  while  he 
preached  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  the  plainest 
terms,  his  affectionate  manner  irresistibly  won  his 
hearers  to  listen  attentively  and  to  accept  them  as 
the  truths  which  they  Individually  needed,  either  as 
Christians  or  as  unconverted.  Young  people  were 
thus  brought  to  the  Saviour  in  largo  numbers,  and 
a  blessing  came  to  each  of  the  churches.  It  abides 
with  them  still.  The  North  Church  did  her  part, 
and  her  pastor  spared  neither  time  nor  effort  to 
push  the  good  work  forward.  Farthest  away  of 
all  the  pastors  from  the  center  of  labor,  he  was 
always  found  in  his  place  in  the  day  and  evening 
meetings,  and  neither  driving  storm  nor  bitter 
cold  could  keep  him  away — nothing  short  of  sheer 
physical  inability.  Out  of  all  this  the  church 
came  abundantly  refreshed,  with  large  accessions 
to  her  membership,  increased  interest  in  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  and  missionary  work,  an  organization 
among  the  young  men  of  the  congregation,  which 
had  hitherto  been  lacking,  and  out  of  which,  in 
connection  with  the  other  churches,  has  since 
grown  a  village  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  promises  to  develop  an  active  and  vig¬ 
orous  life.  It  was  a  condition  of  things  which 
might  gladden  the  heart  of  any  pastor,  and  espe¬ 
cially  one  who  had  for  some  time  felt  his  strength 
to  be  inadequate  for  the  work.  Sciatica  and  a 
deep-seated  cough  had  for  several  years  strength¬ 
ened  their  hold  upon  him.  Once  be  had  been  oblig¬ 
ed  to  leave  his  congregation  in  the  caro  of  good 
Dr.  D.  D.  Buck,  the  Methodist  ex-pastor  (whose 
mintstrations  of  this  kind  have  made  him  a  sort  of 
bishop-at-largo  of  the  Geneva  churches),  and  seek 
relief  for  several  months  in  Florida.  He  might 
now  have  retired  from  active  work,  feeling  that 
the  church  was  in  the  best  possible  sliape  for  his 
successor;  but  the  bonds  which  bound  him  to  his 
people  and  his  pulpit  could  not  bo  easily  broken. 
So  he  labored  on  until  the  Summer  of  this  year. 
Then  ho  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  close 
his  active  pastorate  and  to  lay  down  the  burden 
of  official  duty.  On  Thursday  evening.  Sept.  23d, 
he  said  to  his  people : 

“  I  shall  ask  the  Presbytery  at  its  coming  session 
to  release  me  from  the  charge  of  this  church,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  the  strength  to  properly  discharge 
the  duties  which  it  entails.  I  do  not  do  it  because 
I  wish  to  take  any  other  charge,  for  that  I  shall 
never  do.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  grow  old  grace¬ 
fully.  I  notice  it  in  other  men,  and  it  is  probably 
true  of  ministers.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a 
man  to  realize  that  ago  and  infirmity  have  unfit¬ 
ted  him  for  duties  which  ho  has  discharged  for  a 
long  time.  .  .  .  During  the  past  year  my  pastoral  | 
duties  have  weighed  heavily  upon  me,  and  you  [ 
have  all  noticed  the  difficulties  under  which  I 
labored  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
as  we  grow  old,  the  affection  and  sympathias  grow 
feeble  also.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  so ;  the  heart 
grows  more  tender,  and  the  sympathies  more  ac¬ 
tive.  During  the  past  year  one  sick  person  of  my 
flock  has  weighed  upon  me  more  than  two  in  j 
former  years,  and  one  troubled  heart  drew  upon 
my  sympathies  more  than  two  before.  .  .  .  I  came 
here  almost  at  the  beginning  of  this  church,  and 
I  have  watched  its  growth  with  the  keenest  interest. 
That  Interest  I  shall  never  lose,  and  whoever  is  my 
successor,  shall  receive  my  help  in  every  i)Ossihle 
way.  I  may  preach  occasionally,  but  I  shall  eiijo}- 
silting  down  wnth  you  in  these  pews,  and  listening 
to  the  Word.” 

The  response  of  the  people,  through  an  appoint¬ 
ed  committee,  was  full  of  sympathy,  affection,  and 
deep  feeling.  They  recognized  llie  drawing  near 
of  a  sad  hour,  long  dreaded,  and  wished  to  place  it 
on  record  that  they  were  a  unit  in  their  kindly  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  pastor’s  service.  But  they  could 
now  publicly  express  their  feelings  toward  him. 
He  had  given  them  sermons  such  as  few  congre¬ 
gations  have  been  privileged  to  hear,  and  no  fear 
of  friend  or  foe  ever  checked  his  ringing  utteran¬ 
ces.  On  every  question  involving  the  best  interests 
of  the  people,  he  was  found  on  tlie  right  side.  In 
the  pastoral  relation  he  had  been  to  them  a  friend 
and  biothor,  to  whom  in  time  of  trouble  hr  per¬ 
plexity  they  instinctively  turned,  and  his  sympathy 
and  counsel  were  freely  given.  He  had  been  with 
them  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and  was  especially 
devoted  to  those  who  from  age  or  infirmity  were 
unable  to  attend  divine  service.  “We  ask  of  our 
pastor  in  this  hour  of  sorrow,  if  in  years  past  we 
have  made  his  heart  ache  by  our  failure  to  sustain 
him  with  our  influence  and  sympathy,  that  he  will 
forgive  us.  If  at  any  time  we  have  lightened  his 
burdens,  we  pray  him  to  remember  it;  and  more 
than  all,  we  ask  him  in  the  future  to  pray  for  us, 
and  chorish  us  as  he  has  in  the  psust.” 

We  may  be  sure  that  this  affectionate  relation¬ 
ship  will  continue  long  after  the  official  tie  is  sev¬ 
ered,  and  the  pastor  becomes  simply  a  brother 
among  brethren.  With  his  own  love  of  spiritual 
freedom  and  pastoral  independence,  he  will  give 
to  his  successor’s  plans  and  methods  a  hearty  sup¬ 
port,  while  new  lines  of  Christian  work  will  open 
before  him  to  occupy  his  remaining  days  as  strength 
shall  allow.  May  these  days  be  long  in  the  land ! 
and  may  Geneva  for  many  years  to  come  look  upon 
the  familiar  face  and  form  of  her  well-beloved  son, 
William  Hogarth !  _ 

The  life  and  work  of  one  village  church  inter¬ 
lock  with  those  of  its  sister  churches,  and  it  seems 
fitting  here  to  speak  briefly  of  the  general  church 
work  of  Geneva  during  the  past  sixteen  years.  It 
was  marked  by  both  spiritual  and  tem|H)ral  prosper¬ 
ity.  The  labors  of  Pastors  Roe  and  Hogarth  at 
the  north  end  were  well  balanced  by  those  of  Pas¬ 
tors  Wood,  Nelson,  and  Morey  at  the  south,  and 
both  churches  acquired  new  and  commodious  build¬ 
ings.  On  corresponding  territory  the  Episcopal 
Memorial  Church,  under  Dr.  Rankine,  added  a 
lofty  tower  to  the'r  edifice,  and  hung  therein  a 
chime  of  hells ;  and  old  Trinity  at  the  south  flour¬ 
ished  under  Dr.  Perry  (now  Bishop  of  Iowa)  and 
Rev.  II.  W.  Nelson  jr.,  adding  a  new  chapel  to 
their  resources.  The  two  colored  misslons^ — High 
street  and  St.  Philips’ — have  been  well  cared  for, 
the  one  by  the  Presbyterians,  the  other  by  the 
Episcopalians.  The  Baptists  renovated  their 
building  and  male  much  growth  under  Dr.  Moore, 
and  the  good  work  goes  on  under  Rev.  Donald 
Grant.  The  pastors  in  the  Methodist  pulpit  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  here,  but  good  men  serv¬ 
ed  the  people,  and  their  ancient  edifice  has  been 
remodeled  and  beautified.  Although  the  Reform¬ 
ed  church  has  recently  been  closed,  it  has  done  a 
good  work  in  the  past,  and  the  life  and  labors  of 
the  lamented  William  H.  Brush  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  Roman  Catholic  church,  under 
the  charge  of  the  now  venerable  James  McManus 
(familiarly  known  as  “Father  Mac”),  has  worked 
steadily  in  its  appointed  field,  and  the  pastor  has 
seen  a  large  and  commodious  church  grow  up  un¬ 
der  his  hands,  followed  by  a  spacious  parish 
school,  and  more  lately  a  nunnery.  Even  the  Unl- 
versallsts,  though  few  in  number  and  without  a 
settled  pastor,  have  stout-heartedly  labored  on. 


holding  Sunday-school  each  Sabbath,  and  service 
as  often  as  they  could.  Last  but  not  least,  the 
I  German  Luthcians,  who  for  some  time  worshipped 
I  in  the  Scotch  Church,  have  this  year  erected  a 
neat  building  of  their  own  not  far  from  the  North 
Church.  The  men  who  are  to  fill  the  two  vacant 
Presbyterian  pulpits  will  find  much  already  done 
for  them ;  they  will  also  find  much  ready  for  them 
to  do. 

Etft  CliClDftcn  at 

ZOE'S  PRISONER. 

BY  SUSAN  TEALL  PERRY. 

Miss  Kellogg’s  school  was  just  out,  and 
groups  of  girls  were  walking  off  in  different  di¬ 
rections.  One  pupil,  however,  lingered  on  the 
steps  to  explain  an  example  in  arithmetic  to  a 
classmate  whose  mathematical  genius  was  so 
often  clouded.  After  a  few  moments  of  patient 
endeavor,  she  said  ‘  Do  you  think  now  you  can 
explain  the  work  if  you  are  called  on  to  go  to 
the  board  to-morrow,  Emma  ?  ’ 

‘  O  yes,  Zoe,  I  am  sure  I  can.  I  thank  you 
so  much  for  making  the  example  so  plain. 
Good-night.’ 

‘  Good-night,  Emma,’  and  the  two  girls  sep¬ 
arated. 

As  Zoe  turned  the  corner,  the  brass  buttons 
of  a  policeman’s  coat  glimmered  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  were  fol¬ 
lowing  him. 

‘  It’s  a  feller  that’s  took  up,’  said  a  boot¬ 
black,  as  he  saw  the  look  of  surprise  and  inter¬ 
est  expressed  in  the  young  girl’s  face. 

The  custodian  of  the  law  was  soon  in  plain 
vision,  and  he  was  leading  a  young  man,  with 
an  affrighted  face,  toward  the  city  prison.  It 
was  with  a  pleading  look  that  the  prisoner 
gazed  for  a  moment  into  the  innocent  girl’s 
face.  Her  sympathy  and  pity  were  immediate¬ 
ly  enlisted,  and  before  she  was  aware  of  it,  she 
too  had  joined  the  crowd.  In  a  few  moments 
she  was  standing  in  front  of  the  city  prison, 
and  with  tearful  eyes  watched  the  policeman 
take  the  young  man  up  the  steps ;  then  the 
heavy  door  was  swung  open,  and  they  passed 
through  and  were  lost  to  her  sight. 

Zoe  looked  at  the  gloomy  outside  walls,  and 
the  windows  with  the  iron  gratings,  and 
thought  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  must  be  to 
be  shut  up  in  such  a  place.  It  seemed  so 
strange  to  the  child,  who  had  never  been 
tempted,  that  any  one  would  break  the  laws 
when  such  a  retribution  was  almost  sure  to  fol¬ 
low.  What  very  wicked  people  prisoners  must 
be.  The  twilight  was  growing  dusky,  and  Zoe 
retraced  her  steps,  and  soon  reached  lier  home. 

‘Seems  to  me  you  are  later  than  usual  to¬ 
night,  little  Dorcas;  more  good  works?  ’  spoke 
her  brother  Austin,  the  university  student,  in 
a  bantering  tone  of  voice.  ‘  How  about  that 
buttonhole  ?  ’ 

‘  I  think  you  are  very  unkind,  Austin,  indeed 
I  do,’  the  sister  rejoined,  with  considerable 
show  of  feeling. 

‘  Don’t  take  it  to  heart,  Puss.  I  was  only  in 
fun ;  but  that  buttonhole  was  such  a  joke !  ’ 

Zoe  did  wish  Austin  hadn’t  heard  about  that 
buttonhole.  Aunt  Julia  was  quite  indiscreet 
to  speak  of  her  mistake  before  that  big  brother, 
who  loved  to  tease  so  much.  Only  a  fortnight 
before,  the  sister  had  been  deeply  interested  in 
making  some  garments  for  the  Parker  family, 
who  were  members  of  the  mission  school,  and 
not  being  skilled  in  buttonhole  making,  had 
cut  the  buttonhole  in  old  Mrs.  Parker’s  new 
flannel  skirt  just  as  round  and  large  as  the 
button  itself,  on  the  end  of  the  band.  Aunt 
Julia  was  greatly  amused,  and  expressed  her¬ 
self  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  roused  Austin 
from  his  Greek  verbs  to  join  in  a  hearty  laugh 
at  his  sister’s  expense.  Since  then  he  had 
called  her  Dorcas.  It  was  a  good  name  for 
the  loving  young  girl,  who  was  always  doing  a 
good  deed  for  somebody.  Zoe  didn’t  feel  com¬ 
municative  enough  to  Ddl  her  brother  about 
the  prisoner.  She  went  up  to  her  own  pretty 
room,  and  sitting  down  in  the  low  rocking- 
chair,  she  gave  herself  up  to  thought. 

‘  I’ve  done  all  the  rest  but  that ;  I’ve  fed  the 
hungry  in  Porter’s  lane,  and  I’ve  helped  clothe 
the  Parker’s,  and  I’ve  visited  Minnie  Moffitt 
and  old  Mrs.  Harper  when  they  were  sick,  and 
carried  them  jelly.  I  took  those  strangers  into 
the  pew'  last  Sunday.  They  were  very  shabbily 
dressed,  but  they  were  the  Lord’s  poor.  I  found 
the  hymns  for  them,  and  the  responsive  read¬ 
ings.  But  tliere  is  one  thing  Christ  required 
that  I’ve  never  done.  I  never  went  to  anybody 
in  prison.  “  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto 
Me.’” 

The  tea-bell  rang  just  then,  and  Zoe  went  to 
the  dining-room.  She  was  oppressed  with  the 
sorrow  that  tilled  her  heart  for  the  poor  pris¬ 
oner  who  was  shut  out  from  the  world,  per¬ 
haps  for  a  long  time.  Slie  wanted  to  confide 
her  trouble  to  somebody,  and  w  hen  her  father 
said  ‘  My  little  girl  is  unusually  quiet  to-niglit ; 

I  wonder  if  she  received  a  black  mark  to-day,’ 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  sai<l  ‘It’s  that  poor 
prisoner,  papa !  ’  and  then  she  told  her  story. 

‘  Probably  he  only  received  his  just  deserts,’ 
her  brother  replied ;  and  her  father  said  ‘  Such 
things  occur  every  day,  child.’ 

The  next  morning  Zoe  started  earlier  than 
usual  for  school,  and  passed  by  the  City  Pris¬ 
on.  As  she  looked  up  at  the  grated  windows, 
she  recognized  the  face  of  tlie  young  man  she 
had  seen  the  day  before.  He  was  not  looking 
in  the  direction  she  had  taken,  and  did  not  see 
her.  ‘I  wonder  when  the  visiting  days  are,’ 
thought  slie.  ‘I  would  like  to  go  in  and  seo 
the  rooms  and  the  prisoners ;  but  of  course  I 
couldn’t  go— I’m  only  a  girl.  O  how  I  wish 
Austin  was  a  member  of  the  “Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society.”  Then  he  would  go  Sundays 
and  carry  papers,  and  talk  to  the  prisoners, 
and  maybe  I  could  go  with  him.’ 

Austin  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  his  sister 
ask  him  that  evening  if  he  would  join  the 
“Christian  Endcayor Society.” 

‘What  do  you  want  me  to  join  that  for?’ 
her  brother  asked. 

‘  Well,  I’ll  tell  you,’  she  said.  ‘  D(“ar  Austin, 
you  are  a  young  man,  and  I  am  only  a  girl, 
and  if  you’d  take  books  and  papers  to  the  city 
prison,  perhaps  you'd  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  perhaps  I  could  go  with  you,  and  we’<l 
find  out  that  young  man’s  name.’ 

‘  O,  it’s  that  prisoner  that  you  art*  so  inter¬ 
ested  in,  Dorcas.  Don’t  bother  your  little 
head  about  him.  He  might  have  behaved 
himself,  and  then  he  wouldn’t  have  been  shut 
up.’ 

‘  But,  Austin  dear,  perhaps  he  hasn’t  such  a 
good  father  and  mother  as  we  have,  and  such 
a  pleasant  home.  Maybe  he  never  had  any 
mother’s  prayers.’ 

A  cla.ssmate  had  com*  for  the  brother,  so 
Zoe  had  to  dismiss  the  subject  for  that  night. 
The  next  day  she  met  the  very  policeman  she 
had  seen  going  up  the  steps  of  the  city  prison. 
She  was  so  anxious  to  know  about  his  prison¬ 
er,  that  she  went  up  to  him  and  timidly  asked 
the  name  of  the  young  man  she  had  seen  with 
him  on  that  afternoon.  The  policeman  stop¬ 
ped  a  moment  to  think,  and  then  he  said 
‘  James  Mulford  was  the  name.  But  he  wont 
stay  there  long;  he’ll  be  sent  up  for  three 
years  or  five.  He’s  forged.’ 

‘And  what  do  you  mean  by  forged  ?  ’  she 
asked. 

‘  O  he  got  into  trouble,  gambled  away  his 
money,  and  forged  his  employer’s  name  on  a 
check.  He  doesn’t  seem  a  bad  fellow,  though, 
and  I  guess  it’s  his  first  offence,’  l 


‘  O  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  was  to  gamble, 
and  how  wicked  to  got  other  people’s  money 
by  signing  a  wrong  name !  ’  thought  the  school¬ 
girl,  as  the  policeman  crossed  the  street.  Past¬ 
ed  on  tho  inside  of  the  cover  of  Zoe’s  reader, 
was  a  little  poem  about  thinking  gently  of  the 
erring,  and  she  opened  the  book  and  read : 

“  Think  gently  of  the  erring ! 

We  know  not  of  the  power 
With  which  the  dark  temptation  came 
In  some  unguarded  hour. 

We  may  not  know  how  earnestly 
They  struggled,  or  how  well, 

Until  the  hour  of  weakness  came. 

And  sadly  thus  they  fell. 

“  Speak  kindly  to  the  erring ! 

Thou  yet  may’st  lead  them  back 
With  holy  words  and  tones  ot  love. 

From  misery’s  thorny  track  ; 

Forgot  not  thou  hast  often  sinned, 

And  sinful  may  yet  be ; 

Deal  gently  with  the  erring  one. 

As  God  hath  dealt  with  thee.” 

‘  I  must  visit  that  poor  young  man  in  prison. 
I  can’t  go  myself,  though ;  papa  and  mamma 
would  not  think  it  proper;  but  I  can  send  him 
that  little  Testament  I  have  at  home.’ 

It  was  a  happy  thought,  and  Zoe  went  home 
and  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book  “  James 
Mulford.  From  Zoe  Compton.”  Then  she 
wrote  this  verse  underneath  her  name:  “The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.” 

The  policeman  was  in  the  old  place  when 
Zoe  went  to  school  the  next  day,  and  she  ask¬ 
ed  him  how  she  could  get  the  little  bundle  she 
had  in  her  hand  to  the  prisoner,  James  Mul¬ 
ford. 

‘  If  it’s  nothing  but  a  book,  I  can  pass  it  in,’ 
he  said. 

The  Winter  passed  away.  The  daily  papers 
had  published  under  the  head  of  Police  Re¬ 
ports  the  name  of  James  Mulford,  sentenced 
to  three  years’  imprisonment  for  forgery.  He 
had  served  out  one  year  of  his  sentence  when 
the  notice  of  the  death  of  Zoe,  only  daughter 
of  William  and  Helen  Com))ton,  appeared  one 
night  in  the  Evening  News.  The  little  girl 
who  had  been  doing  the  Lord’s  work,  in  her 
youth  and  loveliness,  had  been  called  up  high¬ 
er.  She  rested  from  her  labors  here,  and  had 
entered  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord. 

At  Christmas  time  all  the  prisoners  had  per¬ 
mission  to  write  letters  to  any  one  they  wished 
to,  and  James  Mulford  wrote  one  to  Zoe.  There 
was  no  streetand  number  on  the  envelope,  and 
Austin  saw  the  letter  advertised  among  the  list 
of  letters  uncalled  for.  With  tearful  eyes  the 
father  opened  it  and  read : 

Miss  Zoe  Compton ;  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
sending  me  that  Testament.  I  have  read  It  every 
day  since  you  gave  it  to  me.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  learned  to  trust  In  the  Lord.  I  am 
trying  to  do  every  thing  the  best  I  can,  so  I  can 
get  out  sooner.  By  good  behavior  wo  make  good 
time,  and  get  our  sentence  shortened.  When  I  got 
out  I’m  going,  with  God’s  help,  to  try  to  be  a  good 
man.  Pra}’  for  me.  Respectfully  yours, 

James  Mulford. 

‘It’s  Zoo’s  prisoner!’  exclaimed  Austin. 

‘  She  told  me  all  about  him,  and  wanted  me  to 
join  the  “Christian  Endeavor  Society,”  and 
carry  him  some  papers  and  books,  and  I 
wouldn’t  do  it.  O  if  I  only  had  joined  when 
she  wanted  me  to.  Dear  little  Dorcas,  what  a 
good  sister  she  was !  ’ 

W’e  scarcely  need  add  that  Austin  joined  the 
“Christian  Endeavor,”  and  resolved,  with  God’s 
help,  to  take  up  Zoe’s  work  for  the  Master  where 
she  left  it  off,  and  to  minister  in  His  name,  not 
only  to  the  hurgry,  the  naked,  the  sick,  and 
the  stranger,  but  to  the  poor  prisoner  as  well. 

“  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
leant  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me.”  _  _ 

CALLED  ASIDE. 

I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee.” 

Called  aside — 

From  the  glad  working  of  thy  busy  life, 

From  the  world’s  ceaseless  stir  of  care  and  strife. 
Into  the  shade  and  stillness,  by  thy  Heavenly 
Guide, 

For  a  brief  space  thou  hast  been  called  aside. 

Lonely  hours 

Thou  hast  spent,  weary  on  a  couch  of  pain. 
Watching  the  golden  sunshine  and  the  fallen  rain, 
Hours,  whose  sad  length  only  to  Him  was  known. 
Who  trod  a  sadder  pathway,  dark  and  lone. 

Laid  aside — 

May  not  the  little  cup  of  suffering  be 
A  loving  one  of  blessing  given  to  thee  ? 

The  cross  of  chastening  sent  thee  from  above 
By  Him  who  bore  tho  Cross,  whoso  name  is  Love. 

Called  aside — 

Hast  thou  no  memories  of  that  “  little  while  ”  ? 

No  sweet  remembrance  of  thy  Father’s  smile  ? 

No  hidden  thoughts  that  wrapped  thee  hi  tlieir 
hold. 

Of  Him  who  did  such  grace  and  light  unfold  ? 

Called  aside — 

Perhaps  Into  a  desert  garden  dim, 

And  yet  not  lone  when  thou  hast  been  with  Him, 
And  heard  His  voice  In  sweetest  accents  say 
“  Child,  wilt  thou  not  with  Me  this  still  hour 
stay  ?  ” 

Called  aside — 

In  hidden  paths  with  Christ  thy  Lord  to  tread. 
Deeper  to  drink  at  the  sweet  fountain-head ; 

Closer  in  fellowship  with  Him  to  roam. 

Nearer,  perchance,  to  feel  thy  heavenly  home. 

Called  aside — 

O  knowledge  deeper  grows  with  Him  alone! 

In  secret  oft  His  deeper  love  is  shown. 

And  learnt,  in  many  an  hour  of  <lark  distress, 

Stuno  rare,  sweet  lesson  of  His  tenderness. 

Called  aside — 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  stillness  and  the  shade; 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  hidden  paths  Thy  love  liad 
made; 

And  so  that  we  have  wept  and  watched  with  Thee, 
We  thank  Thee  for  our  dark  Gothseinaiio. 

Called  aside — 

O  restful  thought!  He  doeth  all  things  well ; 

O  blessed  sense,  with  Christ  alone  to  dwell ! 

So  In  the  shadow  of  Thy  cross  to  hide, 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  to  have  been  called  aside. 

TECUHSEH  AND  THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

Connoetefl  with  tlie  great  earthquake  period 
of  1811-12  occurred  one  of  the  romances  of 
American  history.  It  was  the  lucky  prediction 
of  tlie  great  earthquake  that  made  the  fame  of 
Tecumseh,  the  celebrated  “  Indian  False  Proph¬ 
et,”  and  led  to  tho  uprising  of  the  Creek  Nation 
and  tlie  bloody  Indian  war  that  followed. 

“  Tecumseh  ”  was  a  Shawnee  warrior,  and 
first  appeared  among  the  Seminoles  in  Florida 
and  the  Creeks  in  Alabama  and  Georgia  as  early 
as  in  1810,  endeavoring  to  form  tliem  into  a 
confederacy,  whose  aim  it  was  to  rise  up  against 
the  whites  in  the  Northwest  and  exterminate 
them. 

He  failed,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  England  in  1812,  entered  tlie  service  of  the 
British,  and  again  set  out  to  stir  up  sedition 
among  the  Soutliem  Indians. 

He  had  been  told  by  the  English  when  a 
comet  would  appear,  and  he  told  his  excited 
Indian  hearers  that  at  a  certain  time  they 
would  see  liis  arm  stretched  out  over  tlie  sky 
on  fire,  and  that  he  was  going  to  Detroit  to 
prepare  them  for  their  rising  against  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  When  the  proper  time  came,  he  would 
strike  the  ground  with  his  foot  so  hard  that 
he  would  shake  down  the  houses  in  their  head 
city. 

He  left  the  Creeks,  and  at  the  time  when  he 
promised  to  smite  the  ground,  strange  to  say, 
came  the  great  earthquake.  All  tlie  territory 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  was  agitated.  The  ground 
of  Alabama  trembled  like  an  aspen,  while  from 
the  eartli  came  terrifying  rumblings  and  groans. 

The  town  of  Toockabatcha,  the  capital  of  the 
Creeks,  was  shaken  to  ruins,  and  as  the  earth 
heaved  and  shook,  the  frightened  Indians  ran 
from  their  dwellings  crying  “  Tecumseh  is  at 
Detroit !  Tecumseh  is  at  Detroit !  We  feel  the 
stamp  of  his  foot !  ” 

At  the  same  time  the  comet  appeared  in  the 
heavens.  This  was  too  much  for  the  super¬ 
stitious  Oeeks.  They  rose,  to  a  man,  and  after 
two  years  of  sanguinary  fighting,  they  were  a 
defeated  and  ruined  nation. 

Tecumseh  was  killed  in  the  battle  on  the 
I  Thames,  in  Canada,  October  5, 1813,  by  Ameri- 


I  can  troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Ricliard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky. 

Tecumseh,  who  was  serving  in  the  English 
ranks,  commanding  a  band  of  Indians,  was 
carried  off  the  field  by  followers,  and  buried  no 
one  knows  where.— Golden  Days. 

HOME  AGAIN. 

Home  again !  Mother,  your  boy  will  rest, 

For  a  time  at  least,  in  the  old  home  nest. 

How  gooil  to  see  you  in  your  cornered  nook 
With  knitting  or  sewing,  or  paper  or  book ; 

The  same  sweet  mother  my  boyhood  knew. 

The  faithful,  the  patient,  the  tender  and  true. 

You  have  little  changed ;  ah  well,  maybe 
\  few  gray  hairs  In  the  brown  I  seo ; 

A  mark  or  two  under  smiling  eyes. 

So  lovingly  bent  in  your  glad  surprise. 

’Tis  I  who  have  changed,  ah  mother  mine, 

From  a  teasing  lad  to  manhood’s  prime. 

No  longer  I  climb  on  your  knee  at  night 
For  a  story  told  ia  the  soft  firelight; 

No  broken  slate  or  book  all  torn 
Do  1  bring  to  you  with  its  edges  worn ; 

But  I’ll  come  to  you  with  my  graver  cares. 

You’ll  help  me  bear  them  with  tender  prayers. 

I’ll  come  again  as  of  old,  and  you 
Will  help  the  man  to  be  brave  and  true: 

For  the  man ’s  tho  boy,  only  older  grown, 

And  the  world  has  many  a  stumbling-stone. 

Ah,  mother  mine,  there  is  always  rest 
When  I  find  you  here  in  the  old  homo  nest. 

_ — Abble  C.  McKeerer. 

MART  SOMERVILLE’S  CHILDHOOD. 

Mns.  Mary  Somerville  was  a  great  astron¬ 
omer.  She  was  born  in  a  small,  quiet,  sea-port 
town  called  Bruntisland,  opposite  the  city  of 
Edinburgh.  Her  father  was  obliged  to  be 
away  from  home  most  of  the  time,  as  he  was  a 
sea-captain.  In  the  old-fashioned  days  in  prim¬ 
itive  Scotland,  it  wasn’t  considered  necessary 
for  girls  to  bo  educated.  It  was  schooling 
enough  for  them  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
add  up  a  line  of  figures.  But  Mary  Somer¬ 
ville’s  thirst  for  knowledge  made  her  overcome 
many  obstacles.  She  had  wonderful  energy 
and  perseverance.  She  was  a  quiet,  lonely 
child ;  no  one  sympathizing  with  her  in  her 
efforts  to  learn  about  the  wonderful  works  of 
her  Creator.  People  thought  her  a  very  strange 
child,  because  she  loved  to  walk  up  and  down, 
on  the  sea-shore  watching  the  starry  heavens, 
she  longed  so  much  to  know  about  them. 
Mary’s  grandmother  was  very  proud  and  state¬ 
ly,  and  her  grandchildren  were  x-oquired  to 
stand  in  her  presence.  Her  mother  was  very 
severe  and  devout  in  her  religion,  and  never 
read  anything  but  the  Bible  and  a  book  of 
sermons.  She  was  very  fond  of  flowers  though, 
and  had  a  great  quantity  growing  lu  her  gar¬ 
den. 

In  those  days  beggars  were  licensed,  and 
used  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  beg  for 
their  food.  They  wore  blue  coats  with  tin 
badges  on  them.  There  were  no  papers  then, 
and  the  country  folk  liked  to  hear  the  news 
which  these  beggars  collected  and  brought  to 
them,  so  their  coming  was  always  hailed  with 
ilelight. 

Mary  never  cared  for  dolls,  hut  she  had  her 
pets  in  the  birds  that  came  to  the  lawn  every 
morning  for  their  breakfast.  When  Mary  went 
to  school,  she  was  enclosed  in  stiff  stays,  with 
a  steel  busk  in  front  to  make  her  straight  and 
well  made.  All  the  girls  of  her  age  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  study  their  lessons  in  this  manner, 
and  oftentimes  a  steel  rod  with  a  semi-circle 
was  put  under  the  chin  to  make  them  hold 
their  heads  up.  She  had  to  learn  a  page  of 
Johnson’s  dictionary  by  heart  every  day. 

The  village  schoolmaster  used  to  go  to  Mary’s 
house  Winter  evenings  to  teach  her  brothers 
navigation  and  Latin.  Tliey  had  two  globes, 
and  Mary  used  to  sit  by  with  her  sewing  and 
watch  the  teacher  trace  the  course  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  She  learned  the  Latin  lessons  faster  than 
her  brothers.  Her  bedroom  windows  were  to 
the  north  and  the  south,  and  she  sat  up  hours 
after  the  family  were  in  bed  studying  the  stars 
by  tho  aid  of  a  celestial  globe. 

When  Mary  Somerville  had  grown  to  be  a 
woman,  she  was  such  a  great  astronomer,  that 
scientific  men  in  every  part  of  the  world  ac¬ 
knowledged  her  acquirements  and  paid  her 
homage.  She  lived  to  be  ninety-two  years  old, 
and  only  a  few  weeks  before  her  death,  pre¬ 
pared  a  valuable  pajier  on  some  of  the  planets. 

The  more  she  learned  of  the  mysteries  of 
creation,  the  more  she  loved  and  revered  the 
Maker  of  them  all.  In  view  of  death,  she  said 
“  I  trust  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  my  Almighty 
Creator.  I  am  not  afraid,  tor  He  glveth  me 
peace  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ” — Life  of 
Mary  Somerville. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

The  fields  are  all  white, 

And  the  reapers  are  few ; 

We  children  are  willing. 

But  what  can  wo  do 
To  work  for  our  Lord  in  His  harvest? 

Our  hands  are  so  small, 

And  our  works  are  so  weak. 

We  cannot  teach  others; 

How  then  shall  we  seek 
To  work  for  our  Lord  in  His  harvest? 

We’ll  work  by  our  prayers, 

By  tho  pennies  we  bring, 

By  small  self-denials — 

The  least  little  thing— 

May  work  for  our  lord  in  His  harvest. 

Until,  by  and  by. 

As  the  years  pass  at  length, 

We,  too,  may  be  reapers. 

And  go  forth  in  strength. 

To  work  for  our  Lord  in  His  harvest, 

— Southern  Churohmau. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  DOLLS. 

Dolls  are  by  no  means  a  modern  invention. 
Dolls  of  baked  clay,  of  wood,  and  of  other 
things,  have  been  found  in  Egypt  in  tombs, 
wliere  they  have  lain  buried  since  before  the 
time  of  Christ. 

Dolls  are  now  much  more  carefully  made 
tlian  they  wore  in  former  times,  and  a  great 
deal  of  skill  is  needed  in  their  manufacture. 
In  the  little  town  of  Sonneberg  in  Germany, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dolls  are  made  every 
year.  Most  of  the  dolls  are  made  out  of  papier 
mach(5,  but  many  fine  ones  are  made  with  wax 
or  china  heads. 

All  dolls  of  the  same  size  which  have  like 
faces  are  made  in  one  mould,  and  there  have 
to  be  as  many  moulds  as  there  are  different 
kinds  of  faces.  It  takes  thirty  or  forty  persons 
to  make  a  single  dull,  as  each  workman  does 
only  one  thing. 

In  Japan,  children  have  every  year  what  is 
called  a  “  feast  of  dolls.”  This  is  held  only  on 
one  day  of  tlie  year,  at  which  time  all  tho  dolls 
that  have  belonged  to  the  family  are  brought 
out  from  tho  safe  places  where  they  are  usual¬ 
ly  kept,  and  'put  upon  tables  with  many  kinds 
of  playthings.  Sometimes  there  are  more  than 
a  hundred  dolls,  some  of  which  are  dark  with 
age,  for  often  dolls  two  hundred  years  old  are 
shown  at  this  feast.  They  are  dressed  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  some  like  court  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  some  like  common  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Some  of  these  dolls  are  very  small, 
an:l  some  are  as  large  as  a  little  girl.  The 
feast  of  dolls  lasts  only  one  day,  yet  the  toys 
are  shown  for  many  days. 

Dolls  used  by  East  Indian  children  are  very 
different  from  any  in  this  country.  They  are 
all  made  of  wood  painted  with  different  colors. 
Each  doll  has  a  baby  in  its  arms,  and  is  fixed 
to  a  wooden  block  so  that  it  can  stand  up. 
The  clothes  are  only  painted  ones,  its  arms  are 
not  jointed,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
taken  off  is  the  head,  which  is  fastened  into 
the  body  with  a  peg.  Common  wooden  joint¬ 
ed  dolls  are  made  mostly  in  Germany  by  poor 
people,  who  whittle  them  out  by  hand. — Young 
Folks  Cyclopedia. _ 

As  a  professor  was  passing  out  of  his  recita¬ 
tion-room  the  other  day,  a  freshman  dropped 
slyly  into  his  hat  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was 
written  the  word  “  Monkey.”  The  smart  fresh¬ 
man,  tickled  with  his  joke,  told  it  to  all  his 
friends.  But  at  the  next  recitation,  the  profes¬ 
sor,  speaking  in  his  sweetest  tones,  said  :  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  as  I  was  passing  out  of  tho  room  yes¬ 
terday,  one  of  your  number  did  me  the  very 
high  honor  of  leaving  with  me  his  card.” 

Prof.  Wigweover :  ‘  Robert,  what  was  it  that 
made  the  Tower  of  Pisa  lean  ?  ’ 

Little  Robert  Rocket :  ‘A  famine  in  the  land 
made  it  lean,  sir.’ 
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THE  PLAHETS. 


them  till  Autumn,  when  we  saw  a  very  hand-  At  the  Rural  New  Yorker  experimental  farm 
some  lot  of  first  prize  potatoes  exhibited  at  the  '  potatoes  were  raised  under  a  mulch  merely. 
Franklin  Farmers  Club  Fair  and  learned  that  |  The  seed  pieces  were  laid  on  the  surfacje  and 
they  were  grown  from  the  seed  we  had  given  j  covered  with  old  strawy  leached  manure.  The 
to  the  grower,  and  not  the  least  remarkable  experiment  proved  quite  a  success, 
fact  was  that  this  was  the  largest  and  hand-  |  England  buys  $19,252,884  out  of  the  $20,8<>5,- 
somestcropof  potatoes  the  grower  had  ever  ;  @24  worth  of  bacon  we  export ;  ofhams,$2,454,- 

!  980  worth  out  of  the  83,231.609 ;  nearly  half  of 

„  l*i  * _  Last  Summer,  when  digging  our  early  pota-  1  the  83,462,538  of  pork,  and  about  one-third  of 

THE  FLAHETS.  tatoes,  we  found  in  one  hill  the  old  potato  still  our  surplus  lard. 

Uranus  is  a  morning  star,  and  on  the  Slst  of  sound  and  with  a  tiny  sprout  just  starting  to  jg  those  who  keep  stock, 

October  rises  ten  minutes  before  4  o’clock.  Ju-  grow.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  we  carefully  gygo  single  horse  or  cow  to  gather  a  good 
piter  18  also  a  morning  star,  and  is  the  last  of  planted  this  old  potato,  which  had  borne  one  quantity  of  forest  leaves  for  use  as  animal  bed- 
the  lour  giant  planets  to  reach  conjunction,  good  crop,  in  good  soil,  and  by  a  little  watering  subsequently  for  manurial  purposes. 

After  his  advent,  they  are  all  on  the  Sun  s  and  mulching  got  it  well  started  into  growth,  fhey  are  not  only  clean,  and  in  some  eases  ab- 
western  side.  A  line  drawn  from  the  Earth  though  the  weather  at  the  time  was  excessively  golutely  fragrant,  but  free  from  the  seeds  of 
through  the  Sun  will  reach  Jupiter,  Uranus  dry.  The  beetles  were  fought,  and  late  in  the  ^geds  which  so  infest  ordinary  litter,  and  espe- 
^  be  a  few  d^rees  farther  west,  Venus  will  Autumn  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  digging  a  jjay  They  are  fine  for  mulching  pur- 

be  a  little  to  the  west  of  Uranus,  Saturn  will  second  crop  of  potatoes  (there  was  but  one  pgggg  ju  the  garden  and  yard, a  little  care  being 
be  neM  quadrature,  and  Neptune  near  opposi-  tuber)  from  the  same  seed.  Last  April  this  j^ken  to  weight  them  with  brush  or  other  ma- 

tion.  Jupiter  and  Uranus,  almost  in  line,  would  potato  was  cut  in  three  pieces  and  the  pieces  teiial  for  a  time  in  order  that  they  keep  their 

seem  to  draw  largely  upon  the  Sun  with  the  planted  a  foot  apart  in  the  drill  near  other  po-  pJ  jjjg  liigh  winds  of  Fall 

attracuve  force  of  their  united  mass.  But  the  tatoes  of  the  same  variety.  The  product  was  Winter. 

Sun  takes  little  notice  of  such  attacks, and  goes  remarkable,  yielding  at  the  rate  of  over  three  »  u  tv,,.  mnrira  ia  un  nn 

on  his  way  rejoicing  in  the  conscdousness  of  his  hundred  bushels  per  acre  of  very  handsome  J^^s  noof  laiJd  that  is  to  be 

power  to  hold  in  harmony  the  complicated  potatoes,  and  decidedly  better  than  any  other  i^^cdSteZasTwm 

movements  of  his  family  of  worlds.  MUlions  hills  in  the  garden  of  the  same  variety.  SarUme  shoufd 

of  ages  will  elapse  before  his  eye  will  grow  dim.  From  these  two  experiments  we  are  led  to  [‘^n.  Chemists  ^  ^  j  .  = 

or  his  power  to  support  planetary  life  will  di-  believe  that  farmers  in  many  parts  of  New  mixed  with  ^  ^ 

minish.  The  most  powerful  and  the  most  beau-  England  and  New  York  may  yet  find  it  prac-  '^rious  compounds  ot 

tiful  of  the  planets,  Jupiter  and  Venus,  hang  ticable  to  plant  potatoes  late  in  June  or  early  which  are  poisonous  or  j  . 

side  by  side,  separated  only  by  18  minutes  of  July  every  year  for  producing  seed  for  the  cape  or  change  their  form.  A  t  y  8  ' 

blue  sky.  The  two  planets  rise  nearly  an  hour  next  year’s  planting.  cient  length  of  time,  the  lime  will  be  m  ^ 

before  sunrise  near  together.  Bright  eyes  will  -  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster),  which  is  valua 

detect  these  brilliant  harbingers  of  the  Sun’s  OHIONS— HARVESTIHQ  AND  STOEINO.  some  lands  and  nearly  valueless  tor  others. 

annroach  Juniter  rises  on  the  31at  a  ouarter  .  For  use  on  ordinary  lands,  we  should  not  ex- 

approacn.  jupii^r  rises  on  tne  aist  a  quarter  if  t.hfi  nn mns  arn  me  and  drv.it  is  an  easv _ ^ _ n _ _ Vj  five 


in  admirable  position  for  observation  through-  ^  ^  beintr  left  in  or  on  the  damn  soil  they  •  ?  ’ 

Id  ^  ^  *5®  if  T»ot  a  hopeless,  task  before  you.  PET] 

north,  and  Procyon  on  the  south,  and  he  is  the  There  are  manv  wavs  of  keenine  trood  sound 

anle  hrio-ht  ator  heiwoer.  fhem  Sofnvnvi-ee  inero  are  many  ways  oi  Keeping  good,  Bouuu,  j  hate  » 


PETROLEUM  V.  HA8BT  ON  SOCIALISM. 

sole  bright  star  between  them. '  Saturn  rises  Hne“d^“on.v!n8-'  The"  ^reT^f 'i^  to  \“eeD  ^  “  capitalist,  no  matter  how  he  becum 

on  the  31st  about  half-past  9  o’clock.  Venus  ^7v  Bn t  von  mult  ^  hate  the  meenspinted,  grovelin  retch 

is  a  morning  star,  and  on  the  31st  rises  soon  d^l^onton  LSITs  S  l™t  e^^^^  wich  will  work  ten  or  more  hours  a  day,  de- 

afterhalf-past  5  o’clock.  She  is  in  the  constel-  anTwhe^a  larVe^^^^  uv  beer,  and  terbacker,  pd 

lation  Virgo.  Mars  is  still  faintly  visible  in  the  t£v  tre  Hable  ^ .bilyards,  and  hos  racin,  and  sich. 


muuu  vugd.  iiiais  is  siiii  laiuuy  visioie  in  iiie  _  together  they  are  liable  to  “sweat,”  and  'ug  hg„  ‘“""’nd  enough 

southwest,  soon  after  sunset  northwest  of  An-  *.1,1  «nd  fy^na  hponme  damn  -  anri  if  tho  aaMn  peny  by  peny  ui  ne  nez  giounu  euougu 

tares,  but  is  so  faint  that  he  is  hardly  worth  out  of  the  world  to  hev  a  shop  uv  his  own  and 


“  Is  a  monster  uv  such  hidgus  meen, 

That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen.” 

My  hatred  of  railroad  managers  is  intens. 
It  commenst  with  the  first  time  I  wuz  droped 


tares,  but  is  so  faint  that  he  is  hardly  worth  “Vn  out  of  the  world  to  hev  a  shop  uv  nis  owu,  auu 

looking  after.  Neptune  is  a  morning  star.  Sfoote  ISd  commSice  to  to  employ  other  men  to  slave  fur  him,  and  thus 

Neptune,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Jupiter,  and  Venus  °“Uu?th?  da^^^ofi  If  it  S^nSs^rv  to  akumulatin  til  he  owns  things  Such 

.re  mormng  stare  ;  Mercury  and  Mare  are  eve-  Sn  .  S?ge  pM  them  taTdJy  “  d  SndT”°''  ’  “ 

rung  stare.  Providence  Journal.  Uarn ;  then  they  trill  j  j®  p,  jpg  possession  of  a  ton  dolar  bil 

FROST  freeze  solid  and  stay  frozen  till  wanted  in  jjjakes  a  monopolist,  and  al  sich  shood  be 

The  earlv  October  frosts  were  not  severe  covered  to  keep  crushed.  Ez  bavin  a  ten  dolar  bil  makes  a  man 

«iys  thfSlSfFarmSf  but  sufflcS  to  ‘u'lT  i^rblVTS  Vbiemem  un52:  “  -o-T"*';  “It  T“T)fr"l,iSrh»  he 

kUl  render  v^retlon  and  toVrcst  the  Fall  Sh  wTer“  hore^Tcattle,  sh^^^^  Srerol"  Core- feneinTto  tire  humSn 

growth  of  fruit  trees  which  had  sta^d  vigor-  kept,  as  the  w’armtli  from  the  animals  might  _  „  j  „2  for  the  man  who  bilds  a  railroad 

ously  under  the  warm,  showery  weather  of  Sep-  thi^w  them  out.  We  have  kept  them  perfectly  ®  raiiroau, 

tember.  In  most  places  in  the  country  we  think  on  the  east  side  of  a  north  and  south  wall, 

the  frost  was  sufficient  to  arrest  the  Fall  work  ^vhere  the  snow  drifts  several  feet  high  and  re- 

of  the  Hessian  fly  m  early  sown  wheat  fields,  niains  till  Spring.  '1  hey  were  simply  covered 

In  the  larva  or  maggot  state,  it  requires  but  romstolks  and  leaves 

little  frost  to  kill  the  flv  and  that  is  the  state  witn  comsuuKS  auu  icav cs.  ■  u  ^  r...  It  commenst  WltU  tUe  nrst  time  1  wuz  aropeu 

iitue  iiost  to  Kill  me  ny,  anu  mat  is  me  state  They  can  be  placed  three  or  four  inches  deep  . ,  , .  ,  nlutform  uv  a  tnne  for  not  navin 

m  which  It  IS  generally  at  this  season.  In-  on  shelves  in  a  Hrv  eellsr  or  in  sKt-boxes  hold-  hind  platlorni  uv  a  trane  101  not  payin 

auiries  have  been  made  whv  frost  occurs  when  s^^ves  in  a  dry  cellar,  or  in  slat  boxes  noia  j  j  merest  with  every  rcpetishun  uv 

ffc  th™S  SJicaK  rerpe^t^^^^^^^^  Zufd  hc  pwTo n  boTrJa  a^Snotrthe  Sb  *'>'  ‘'’’'F 

cral  degrereahuve  the  freczlug  Ut.  Evap-  fa‘'r“ror  f  RL™  may  b^  ‘rode  nZoluar 

oration  is  coiwtently  going  on  from  all  moist  another,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  “  break  joints  ”  a  ffrimlin  mononolist  is  anv  m-in  wich  has 
surfaces,  and  the  rapidity  of  this  is  increased  admit  of  a  circulation  of  air  all  round  and  ^  gnndin  monopolist  is  an>  man  wicn  nas 
bv  the  drvness  of  the  air  Now  eva noration  is  01  a  circulation  or  dir  dll  round  ana  anyth  ng.  Whenever  a  man  hez  saved  any- 

oy  me  aryness  01  me  air.  JMow,  evaporation  18  through  every  box.  In  other  words,  do  not  au:-L_  1,^  hAnom.as  «  cmitnlist  and  py  canital- 

a  cooling  process,  and  if  themght  is  calm,  the  niopp  fUp  ppHa  arul  sides  of  the  boxes  elose  to  rhing,  he  becomes  a  capitalist,  and  ez  capital 

air  in  immediate  contact  with  the  evanoration  v*  ‘’'*^**  sides  or  me  boxes  close  to  j  dangerous  to  labor,  he  should  be  made 

air  in  immolate  coni^t  wim  me  evaporation  ^aeh  other.  Leave  a  space  of  two  or  three  .  divide  it  im  so  ey  to  be  on  an  ekalitv  with 

surface  will  be  cooled  to  the  freezing  point,  inches  between  tlie  boxes  A  little  ingeiiiiitv  .  diMde  it  up  so  ez  to  be  on  an  cKaiiiy  wim 

while  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  mav  be  required  to  stack  them  ud  but  it  is  well  them  wich  never  saved  nothing, 
general  is  several  deirrees  above  that  noint  to  stack  mem  up,  out  it  is  wen  The  mechanic  or  workingman  wich  saves  so 

general  18  se^rai  ciegrees  above  mat  point,  to  think  out  the  method  before  you  commence,  „„  «  hoi,«p  nr  a  farm  becomes  a  cani- 

If  the  sky  is  obscured  with  clouds  or  smoke,  or  no  as  to  know  exactiv  what  vou  are  cri  ini?  to  .t^*  ^wn  a  house  or  a  rarm,  becomes  a  capi 
if  a  brisk  breeze  is  blowing,  no  hoar  frost  will  do  At  any  rate  see  that  the  onions  are  dry  tAlist,  and  consekently  a  gnndin  monopolist, 
RDoear  thoush  the  temoeratiire  mav  fall  be-  u  i  ^  t“^t  me  onions  art  dry  ^  accumolashens  are  dangerous  to  labor, 

Sog^Sa? Th?‘^«rer“’moteiure.  JS  §,e  bS«  So  Se  anSS  “e"  »'>  ‘Hvided  up 

and  consequently  the  more  rapid  evaporation  qyent  ventilation  and  cliange  of  ’air  by^opening  among  us  wich  hezn  t  anything.  Property  is  a 


•n  low  ground  may  account,  in  pneral  for  the  the  doors  and  windows.  Keep  as  near  the  ‘'Tfint  list  shoor  that  I  hev  irot  the  socialistic 
greater  damage  of  frost  m  such  localiti^,  but  freezing  point  as  possible,  and  see  that  the  cel-  Tne  ennff  huT  f  think  theie  ctef 

there  is  another  cause  which  operates  in  the  loria  clean  and  that  there  is  no  damn  oriranic  ?octnne  down  fine  enuff,  but  I  think  these  def- 
same  line.  Cold  air  is  denser,  and  consequent-  SXr  aJJwhere  inishuns  will  do,  espcshly  when  you  liowl  em 

ly  heavier  than  warm  air.  If  the  night  is  calm,  ^  _  under  a  red  flag  to  luvers  uv  humanity  wich  is 


the  cold  air  will  sink  to  the  lower  plane,  and  pnw  AT.  NOTES, 

the  warm  air  will  rise.  Frost  is  an  interesting  p^j.  crossing  on  the  common  sheep,  if  good, 

_  choice  mutton  is  the  object,  no  breed  is  superi-  1 

SWAMP-MUCK— ITS  VALUE  ON  THE  FARM.  or  to  the  Southdown.  It  is  not  only  hardy,  - 

Much  has  been  written  both  for  and  aeainst  merino,  capable  of  foraging  over  Ikcipient  Cold.— It  is  said  that  an  in- 

Alucn  nas  been  wntten,  bom  lor  and  aga^t  large  surfaces  and  securing  a  large  portion  of  einient  “  cold  in  the  head  ”  mav  be  nrombtlv 

the  value  of  swamp-muck  as  a  fertilizer.  But  its  food  cipient  coia  m  me  neau  may  oe  proiupuy 

in  spite  of  all  objections  to  it,  the  fact  remains,  .  r,  f  v.  the  fresh  iumes  of  flower 

that  swamp-muck,  of  an  average  good  quality  largest  quantity  of  butter  says  an  Eng-  of  sulphur.  The  powder  should  be  sprinkled 

•oneisting  mainly  of  decayed  ^getable  matter,  h^h  writer,  is  made  from  milk  heatod  to  the  upon  a  hot  metal  surface  a  little  at  a  time,  the 
oontainsoneand  a  half  ^r  cent,  of  nitrogen!  boil  mg  point  as  soon  as  drawn,  and  then  set  in  person  inhaling  to  stand  as  near  as  possible. 
It  is  true,  that  this  nitrogen  is  inert,  and  it  is  fballow  pans  for  the  cream  to  rise.  The  next  We  have  not  tried  it  but  ^  even  httle  chil^ 

necessary  to  take  action  to  make  it  available,  larg^t  from  the  whole  milk  soured.  But  the  are  declared  to  find  no  difficulty  m  breathing 

To  do  tffis,  is  the  business  of  the  farmer,  who  heat  butter  can  only  be  made  from  pure  sweet  the  fumes  those  >yho  are  conscious  tliat  they 
rarely  finds  the  materials  with  which  he  Wks  “  catching  cold  might  do  well  to  put  it  to 

already  prepared  to  his  hand.  One  and  a  half  It  is  a  very  great  mistake,  says  a  recent  the  test. 

per  cent,  is  equal  to  thirty  pounds  per  ton.  writer,  to  suppose  that  the  draft-horee  cannot  How  to  Use  Hot  Water. — One  of  the  simplest 
Thirty  pounds  of  the  cheapest  nitrogen  the  be  trained  to  walk  rapidly.  He  adds  that  he  and  most  effeetual  means  of  relieving  pain,  is  by 
farmer  can  procure,  is  worth  three  dollars.  If  bas  been  breeding  to  a  Percheron  for  four  years  the  use  of  liot  water,  externally  and  internally, 
8wamp-muck,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  iittle  that  often  walks  nine  miles  in  an  hour  and  fifty  the  temperature  varying  according  to  the  feel- 
labor  at  this  season,  can  be  made  worth  three  minutes  over  a  hilly  road,  and  ids  colts  are  all  ings  of  the  patient.  For  bruises,  sprains,  and 
dollars  a  ton,  or  one  cubic  yard,  wliat  is  it  worth  rapid  walkers.  similar  accidental  liurts,  it  should  be  applied 

per  acre  if  three  feet  deep  ?  W’e  forbear  to  say  Mr.  L.  B.  Harris  of  Lyndon,  Vt.,  took  forty-  immediately,  as  liot  as  can  be  borne,  by  means 
any  more  than  this,  lest  our  readers  might  seven  animals,  including  Devons,  Herefords,  of  a  cloth  dipped  in  the  water  and  laid  on  tlie 
think  us  extravagant.  We  would  impress  upon  and  Polled  Angus,  to  the  State  fair,  and  return-  wounded  part,  or  by  immersion,  if  convenient, 
the  minds  of  farmers  who  own  swamps,  which  ed  with  forty-seven  prizes,  including  the  silver  *md  the  treatment  kept  up  until  relief  is  obtaiii- 
are  left  to  remain  unsightly  and  unhealthful  medals  for  best  breeds.  And  the  New  England  od.  If  applied  at  once,  the  use  of  hot  water  will 
eye-sores  upon  their  farms,  the  hard  fact,  that  Farmer,  in  recording  the  fai-t,  adds  that  he  left  generally  prevent  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the 
they  are  not  only  wasting  a  valuable  opportun-  more  pure-bred  cattle  at  home  than  he  took  to  bruised  flesh  from  turning  black.  For  pains 
ity  of  improving  their  lands,  by  negle<;ting  to  the  fair.  resulting  from  iniligistion,  and  known  as  wind 

irain  these  marsli^r  places,  but  are  leaving  un-  jo  clean  marble  monuments,  the  following  bot  water  taken  in  sips  will 

iwed  the  valuable  matenal,  which  might  fertilize  process  is  recommended;  Wash  the  surface  often  relieve  at  once.  When  that  is  insiifiic-ient, 
the  upland  to  make  It  doubly  productive.  The  with  a  mixture  of  finely  powdered  pumice-stone  several  thicknesses,  large 

writer  speaks  from  his  own  knowledge  and  ex-  onH  Trinan-o,-  onH  laaiait  tnr  covomi  hfMirc  •  enough  to  fully  cover  the  painful  place,  should 


chuck  full  of  stale  beer. 


8WAMF-MUCK— ITS  VALUE  ON  THE  FARM. 


An  Incipient  Cold. — It  is  said  that  an  in- 


penence 


when  dry,  as  litter,  as  an  absorbent  in  the 
manure  odlar,  cattle  yards  and  pig  pens,  and 


111  injure  the  polish  of  the  marble. 

The  overstock  of  apples,  says  Edmund  Her- 


the  pain  is  gone.  The  remedy  is  simple,  effi¬ 
cient,  harmless,  and  within  the  reach  of  every 


has  found  it  to  be  worth  all  that  the  chemists  ^  ^  I*  one,  and  sliould  bo  more  generally  used  than 

have  claimed  for  it. — American  Agriculturist.  r^ommends  working  up  the  seconds  into  c-ider  jg_  ^ged  along  witli  common  sense,  it 
- ?  vinegar,  condensed  cider,  apple  jelly,  or  apple-  might  save  many  a  doctor’s  bill,  and  many  a 


A  LETTER  TO  WOMEN  OF  FASHION. 


vinegar,  condensed  cider,  apple  jelly,  or  apple-  might  save  many  a ‘  doctor’s  bill 
sauce,  or  they  can  be  dried,  evaporated,  or  fed  course  of  drug  treatment  as  well, 
to  stock  in  place  of  roots.  But  whatever  is  _ 


The  humane  writer  of  the  following  note,  done  with  them,  they  should  be  gathered  at  the 
which  we  find  in  the  Evening  Post,  describes  proper  time,  and  the  windfalls  all  jiicked  up  to 


herself  as  “A  woman  who  worked  for  the  Au-  lessen  the  depredations  of  the  codling  moth.  r—i  - 

her  aoD^rwifi  n^^^no^unh^'ded^^  supply  of  bedding  stored  away  Potato  Fritters.— Take  five  or  six  large 

Aiinwmo  ofifiroaa  a  'I-  to  luakc  thc  stock  comfortablc,  aiid  ulso  to  III-  mealy  potatoes  and  slice  them  lengthwise, 

henevffii.  L  manure  heap  as  largely  as  can  be  about  one-fifth  of  au  inch  in  thickness^  Have 

Spt  to  be  women  of  iood  teSclS  S  Providing  plenty  of  bedding  as  an  ab-  ready  a  deep  griddle  on  the  fire,  in  which  some 

ffood*^ taste  ^  ^  leelmg  as  well  as  gorbent.  hecure  a  good  supply  of  feed  con-  lard  or  nice  drippings  have  been  melted  ;  lay 


Potato  Fritter-s. — Take  five  or  six  large 


I 


good  taste. 

It  seems  that  the  strenuous  effort  to  protect 


venient  to  the  stable  or  feed  lots.  It  will  often  the  slices  in  separately,  and  sprinkle  them  witli 
save  more  exposure  than  if  you  are  obliged  to  salt.  Fry  them  to  a  nice  brown  on  one  side, 


wild  birds  bv  hanishiniF  from  bonnets  save  more  exposure  Ulan  11  you  are  ODiiged  to  salt,  rrytneni  10  a  nice  brown  on  one  side, 

.hioh  waa  made  las?  g'priS”Ij  only  a  tern;  the  llelda  when  the  weatirer  I.  cold  then  tarn  and  l.rown  the  other.  Try  then, 

porary  triumph,  and  the  unfortunate  fashion  1  a.  v  <iono  *!iio 

is  returning.  The  reason  is  probably  not  far  table  or  market  the  young  ii,  ’  return  it  to 

to  seek.  The  milliners  and  dealers  in  bird-  cockerels  as  fast  as  they  become  large  enough.  time  the  last  piece  is  dip- 

skins,  having  had  their  stocks  suddenly  ren-  I^^®y  ought  to  take  the  place  at  this  season  of  P®  >  '®  need  tuiuing.  As  soon  as  tlic 

dered  valueless,  are  trying  to  bring  them  back  "'®t®  expensive  meat  from  the  fritters  are  browned  on  both  sides,  lay  them  on 

into  the  market,  trusting  that  the  wave  of  in-  butcher  s  cart.  If  to  be  sold,  let  them  be  turn-  a  heated  dish  and  put  more  on  the  griddle, 
dignation  has  passed  over.  ®^  early  before  the  price  falls,  as  it  always  Tliey  need  constant  attention  to  keep  them 

I  appeal  to  women  of  f^h ion,  the  women  in  does  about  Thanksgiving.  Thin  out  the  poor  from  becoming  too  crisp  or  burned  Half  a 

the  beat  society  in  New  York,  to  stamp  this  lay®r8  from  the  flock  of  old  hens,  too.  An  idle  teacupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  egg,  a  little  salt, 

mode  of  dress  with  the  mark  it  deserves,  and  ^®*‘  ^  P'^y  for  the  grain  she  eats.  fl?»ir  enough  to  make  it  as  stiff  as  pouiid- 

to  make  it  vulgar  to  wear  birds,  or  dismem-  Letters  or  envelopes  which  it  is  desired  to  a  good  recipe  for  tlie  batter.  Apples 

bered  parts  of  them,  in  hats  and  bonnets,  protect  against  unauthorized  opening  (by  moist-  cookedin  thesame  mariner  andeat- 

They  know  well  the  power  of  fashion,  and  how  ening  the  pasted  portion),  may  be  securely  seal-  ,  ^  sugar,  inaKc  a  good  desert.  L.  rl. 

quickly,  in  this  country,  it  descends  through  cd  by  using  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  in  ^  ®- 

the  strata  of  society  ;  therefore  let  me  entreat  ammonia  as  paste.  This  liquid  has  the  faculty  Pistachio. — How  to  make  the  much  prized 
them,  at  this  critical  juncture,  to  give  it  the  of  dissolving  cellulose.  When  applied  to  the  “  pistoohio  ”  flavoring  for  cream  and  candies,  is 


riglit  turn.  paper,  it  dissolves  the  cellulose  on  the  surface,  told  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  :  W’ash  some 

The  cause  was  fully  pleaded  and  made  known  and  on  drying,  the  two  partially  dissolved  sur-  spinach  thoroughly  clean,  drain  it  dry  and  chop 
last  Spring,  so  that  women  can  no  longer  sin  faces  adhere  indissolubly  together.  The  same  it  fine.  Reduce  it  to  a  pulp  by  beating  it  in  a 
ignorantly  ;  will  they  not  show  their  good  thing  may  be  accomplished  by  using  water-  mortar.  Put  the  pulp  in  a  stout  slieer  cloth 
sense,  theii*  good  taste,  good  feeling,  and  per-  glass  (silicate  of  soda  or  potassa).  In  this  case  and  twist  the  cloth,  with  another  person’s  aid, 
haps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  their  moral  the  chemical  action  is  different ;  but  when  it  is  m  opposite  directions,  letting  tlie  .iuiee  drip  in- 
sense,  by  remaining  faithful  to  it  now  ?  completed,  the  pasted  surfaces  cohere  as  per-  to  a  porcelain  bowl.  To  a  pint  of  juice  add  one 

-  manently  as  in  the  preceding  case.  tablespoonfiil  of  granulated  sugar.  Set  the 

REMARKABLE  FOTATO  FLANTINO.  Make  the  rose  bed  in  the  Fall,  digging  it  I’®."’*  ^  ®f  l^®»ling  water,  uml  allow  the 

A  writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer  says  dwp,  manure  it  well,  and  thoroughly  incorpor-  ami 

that  three  years  ago  we  planted  a  few  square  abng  the  manure  with  the  soil.  You  can  scarce-  fh®“  it  in  bottles  and  stai  it. 


destruction  op  our  birds. 

Twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  (writes  Jos.  M. 
Wade  to  the  Scientific  Amerieaii)  it  was  notan 
iiniisual  sight  to  see  even  the  scarlet  tanager, 
a  bright  red  bird  witli  black  wings  and  tail,  flit¬ 
ting  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  lieart  of  our  cities, 
like  a  fiery  meteor  in  the  sunliglit,  and  to  find 
their  nests,  built  very  lightly  of  straws  and 
similar  material,  on  the  hoiizontal  limbs  of  our 
shade-trees.  But  they  were  killed  off  and 
driven  back  to  the  woods  long  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  bird-millinery  as  a  fashion.  They  were, 
indeed,  a  “shining  mark,”  and  everybody 
wanted  a  specimen,  or  tliought  they  did,  until 
at  the  present  time  the  scarlet  tanager  is  really 
a  very  rare  bird  throughout  the  New  England 
States. 

The  Baltimore  oriole,  so  named  because  the 
colors  of  the  bird,  black  and  yellow,  resembled 
those  of  Lord  Baltimore,  has  almost  met  the 
same  fate,  as  it  has  done  duty  in  ornamenting 
thousands  of  ladies’  bonnets  within  the  past 
five  years.  Four  years  ago  this  bird  was  quite 
plenty  on^  the  elms  of  Boston  and  suburbs. 
The  hanging  nests,  made  of  hemp,  old  twine, 
etc.,  were  quite  common.  But  the  past  season 
showed  a  great  change.  These  birds  have  been 
shot  so  ruthlessly,  both  while  here  and  at  the 
South,  and  during  the  migration,  that  liardly  a 
pair  couffi  be  found  during  the  breeding  season 
of  1886.  The  ragged  nests  are  occasionally 
seen,  belonging  to  years  gone  by,  as  it  some¬ 
times  takes  the  storms  of  many  Winters  to 
beat  them  to  the  ground.  If  the  different  so¬ 
cieties  organized  to  protect  our  native  birds 
do  their  whole  duty,  these  beautifully  plumaged 
insectivorous  birds  will  soon  become  common 
once  more. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY’S  “DENIAL  FUND.” 

[From  The  London  Dally  News.] 

We  have  before  us  a  pile  of  the  letters  sent 
with  coDtributions  in  response  to  this  self-de¬ 
nying  ordinance,  and  very  curious  reading 
many  of  them  are.  Some  of  the  replies  are  in 
the  nature  of  promises,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
very  odd.  “I  have  just  been  thinking  of  one 
of  our  girls  who  went  to  the  International,” 
writes  one  good  man.  “  She  was  beautifully 
saved  in  the  Army,  and  although  she  works 
all  the  week  in  a  big  drapers  shop,  she  wears 
a  hallelujah  bonnet,  and  fights  with  the  Army 
all  day  Sundays.  Well,  she  got  so  full  of  the 
glory  and  was  so  happy  at  seeing  the  red  In¬ 
dians  and  Hindoos,  that  she  danced  and  shout¬ 
ed  for  joy  half  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
was  so  full  of  it  that  she  started  for  business 
with  only  one  boot  on.  She  will  do  her  level 
best,  I  am  sure,”  promises  the  proud  father, 
“and,”  he  adds,  “what  she’ll  do  when  the  next 
International  meeting  comes  on  and  slie  sees 
some  of  the  self-denial  of  Salvationists,  I  don’t 
know.  I  expect  she’ll  dance  and  shout  all  the 
night,  and  forget  both  boots  then.”  The  writer 
explains  that  he  himself  has  got  rid  of  two  or 
three  little  indulgences  in  the  way  of  sweets 
and  an  extra  cup  of  tea,  and  feels  ail  the  better 
for  it. 

“  Those  who  are  as  fond  of  sugar  as  I  am,” 
writes  one  lady,  unconsciously  animated  by  a 
desire  to  magnify  her  little  mortification  of  the 
flesh  into  something  respectable,  “  will  believe 
in  the  reality  of  this  bit  of  self-denial.”  For  a 
whole  twelvemonth  this  heroic  soul  has  for¬ 
sworn  sugar.  One  cannot  but  think  that  it 
would  have  been  less  bother  to  have  done  a 
little  out-and-out  starvation  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  have  done  with  the  business.  Some  are 
evidently  very  nearly  of  that  way  of  thinking. 
“All  the  soldiers  and  officers  stop  in  the  bar¬ 
racks  after  the  Sunday  morning  meeting,”  we 
find  it  printed,  “  with  just  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  and  a  drink  of  water.”  And  agdin,  it  is 
on  record  that  “so  many  letters  are  to  hand 
from  officers  going  without  dinner  on  the  5th, 
that  the  day  deserved  to  bo  called  Starvation 
Sunday.”  A  “  Hallelujah  Cook  ”  brushes  up 
an  old  bonnet,  and  makes  it  do  for  the  Winter  ; 
several  contributors  have  saved  the  expense 
they  had  intended  to  incur  by  a  visit  to  the 
exhibition,  and  a  good  many  appear  to  have 
given  up  the  whole  or  part  of  their  Summer 
holiday.  A  Salvation  Major  promises  a  pound 
wliieh  lie  and  his  wife  are  going  to  raise  by 
living  on  brown  bread  and  potatoes,  and  a 
captain  and  his  lieutenant  contribute  half  a 
sovereign  each,  one  by  denying  himself  a  pair 
of  boots,  and  the  other  a  pair  of  trousers,  both 
of  wliioh  are  badly  needed.  One  man  contrib¬ 
utes  twopence,  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer. 
Another  entered  on  the  same  sheet  foregoes  an 
ounce  of  tobacco,  and  sends  the  threepence, 
and  a  third  denies  himself  food  to  the  value  of 
two  and  tenpenoe,  which  lie  hands  over  to  the 
fund.  “  Dear  General,”  writes  one  poor  fellow, 
evidently  in  the  deepest  of  dumps,  “been  out 
of  work  some  six  or  seven  months.  I  have  no¬ 
think  to  Deny  myself  of,  but  having  received  a 
shilling  to  go  to  the  flewer  show,  having  no  de¬ 
sire  to  go,  1  hereby  Inclose  it  for  the  denial 
fund.”  One  head  of  a  family  goes  without  his 
lunch,  daily  paper,  and  Urne  juice.  “  His  bet¬ 
ter-half  saves  five  sliillings  on  her  housekeep¬ 
ing  bills  ;  the  servants  give  part  of  their  week’s 
wages,  and  friends  in  tlie  house  give  up  tobac¬ 
co,  railway  fare,  etc.”  A  facetious  contributor 
who  sends  sixpence,  accompanies  it  with  a  po¬ 
etical  outbreak,  not  perhaps  of  the  higlust  iii- 
spiiation,  but  at  least  original : 

I  never  have  anj-  veal  or  ham, 

A  very  little  mutton  or  lamb, 

I’ll  do  without  my  sugar  and  j'amb, 

Or  anything  for  Jesus. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  meagre  little  scrap  of 
paper— odtily  enough,  bearing  a  suggestive  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  coffin-lid  in  sliape — scrawled  on 
in  a  starveling  little  handwriting :  “I  have  sent 
you  Is.  in  posted-stamps  toward  the  Army 
Fund.  I  have  no  Father  or  motlier  to  look  af¬ 
ter  me  every  little  lielp.s.”  Here  is  another, 
the  thin  spidery  writing  of  which  almost  ena¬ 
bles  one  to  see  the  frugal  old  fogy  mending  his 
pants :  “  Mr.  P.,  I  Deny  Myself  of  a  Pair  of 
Flannel  Drawers,  and  will  mend  the  old  ones 
for  the  present.  2s.”  The  four  or  five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  collected  has,  we  are  assured,  been 
made  up  to  a  very  great  extent  of  the  very 
smallest  contributions,  though  there  have  been 
a  few  somewhat  larger.  “  Every  one  in  the 
Army,”  writes  the  secretary  ot  the  fund,  “  took 
part  in  the  work  more  or  less.  The  girls  and 
the  women  in  tlie  rescue-homes  went  without 
meat  and  pudding,  and  so  sent  up  a  fair  sum 
of  money,  and  the  cadets  in  the  Paris  homes 
lived  on  their  (French)  soup  for  the  week,  and 
thus  helped  us  considerably.” 

A  Novel  Treatment  for  Rheumatism. 

It  you  have  ever  had  a  louoh  of  this  disease  you  will 
appreciate  what  is  said  i>y  tlie  following  correspondents 
in  reference  to  the  results  of  treatment  by  Compound 
Oxygen : 

Mrs.  Margarcita  Bair,  a  Philadelphia  lady  living  at 
19th  and  Filbert  streets,  says:  *•  jfearly  twenty  years 
ago  I  was  attacked  by  rlieuniatism.  I  suffered  from  it 
for  years,  and  was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  My 
condition  led  my  physician  to  conclude  that  I  could 
not  live  more  than  a  few  weeks.  Aliout  this  time — in 
1H81— a  Iriend  had  been  wonderfully  helped  by  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.  With  hardly  a  hope  of  success,  I  began 
the  treatment.  I  am  no  longer  an  invalid  in  any  re¬ 
spect.  Rheumatium  is  gone  long  ago.”  This  Is  only  a 
specimen.  Hundreds  of  letters  of  similar  cbaracter 
are  on  file  in  the  ofilces  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1529  Aridi  street,  Philadelpiiia.  Some  of  them  are 
printed  in  full  in  a  monograph  on  “  Ubeumatism,”  anil 
others  in  a  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  p.ages,  liolh 
or  which  you  may  rei-eive  tree  by  mail  for  the  asking. 


W/(TS/ii<dI|<1^UD 


The  Physician’s  Favorite  I 

A  preillgeBted,  non  lrrttatlng.  easily  assimilated  food 
indicated  In  all  weak  and  Inflamed  conditions  ot  the 
digestive  organs,  either  In  Infants  or  adults. 

grt'  It  has  been  the  positive  means  of  saving  many  lives, 
having  been  successful  In  hundreds  ot  cases  where  other 
prepared  foods  tailed. 

The  Most  Nourishing,  Most  Palatable, 

Most  Economical,  of  all  Prepared  Foods. 

J.'iO  MEALS  for  an  Infant  for  $1.00. 

EASILY  PREPARED.  At  Druggists,  25c.,  50c..  $1. 
tig' A  valuahtf.  pamphUt  on  “  The  A’utrition  of  Infantt  and 
InoaHcU,”  tent  free  on  application. 

WELLS.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington.  Vt. 


’  though  they  were  less  coarse  anti  rank  than  secure  ttiose  having  an  auunuance  or  roots,  .  ,  ,  i-..  , 

'  they  probably  would  have  been  had  the  seed  rather  than  great  size  of  tops.  Set  your  plants  ful  salt,  a  piece  of  butter  hiUf  the  size  of  an  egg. 

been  planted  upon  equally  rich  soil  early  iu  about  fifteen  inches  each  way,  firm  the  roots  giager  and  sugar  to  taste.  Scald  the  meal  in 
‘  April.  The  seed  was  rather  under  market  size  w®**  in  tii®  ground,  give  a  good  soaking  of  wa-  half  the  milk,  then  remove  from  the  fire  and 
'  and  was  planted  whole.  The  crop  was  a  fine  ter,  and  they  will  soon  start  into  growth.  add  the  butter,  molasses,  and  when  it  cools  a 

lot  of  very  smootii,  handsome  potatoes,  near-  The  Farm  and  Fireside  says  that  the  Ohio  ‘ittle,  the  egg.  Add  the  cold  milk  slowly,  stir- 
ly  all  too  small  for  tlie  table  and  too  unripe  to  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  acting  with  the  W.  ring  well  to  avoid  lunaps.  l  lie  pudding  simu  < 
e  eatable.  They  were  kept  in  a  cellar  under  C.  T.  U.  of  the  State  at  the  recent  State  fair,  almost  cold  when  the  111 11  k  s  added.  Ba 

le  same  influences  affecting  potatoes  of  the  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  ®  moderate  oven  until  a  w  lej  can  be  s 

ain  crop,  but  while  the  earlier  lots  sprouted  against  selling  liquors  in  the  vicinity  of  their  W“®Q  a  knife  is  put  int  >  i?  •  •  .h.. 

8  Early  Rose  potatoes  unusally  do)  before  it  grounds.  They  were  met  by  an  injunction  from  warm,  but  not  not.  in  co  g.  ^ J®  , 

as  time  to  plant  them,  these  late  ones  re-  a  ju.ige  of  the  county,  an  injunction  granted  {roSTthe^ve^^bcforc?  any  whey^^s  7ormed! 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  6LASG0W  fia  LONDONDERRY. 

ETHIOPIA...  .Oct.  30,  7  A.  M.  1  DEVONIA  ..  Nov.  13,  6  A.  M. 

FURNES8IA....N0V.  20.  Noon 
Cabin  Passage,  $43  and  $33.  Second  Class,  $30, 
JOINT  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  «la  QUEENSTOWN. 

steamer  “AMERICA” . sails  Weiliiesrtny,  Oct  27, 

Steamer  “  CITY  OF  ROME  ’’...satis  Wodneeflay,  Nov.  IS. 
And  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Saloon  Passage,  $60  and  upicardt.  Second  Class,  $3$. 
Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 

SZITDSIISOIT  SBOTHSEIS,  Agrents, 

7  Bowling  Green.  New  Vork, 


R.  H.  MACr  &  GO.  ladies 


14th  STRBBT,  SIXTH  AVB.,  and  13th  STHBIT?, 

NEW  YORK 

Orand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  EstablishmenL 

OUR  PRICES 

ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

ATTENTION  IS  DIRECTED  TO  OUR  LARGE  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

PALL  GOODS. 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS 

AND 

HATS  AI^D  BOJ^J^ETS. 

THE  MOST  APPROVED  MAKES  OF 

BLACK  m  COLORED  SILKS, 
SATINS,  VELVETS,  AND  PLUSHES. 


■  n  ml*  A  We  make  a  specialty  of  giving  premiums 
I  n  IllkV  forming  ot  Tea  Clubs  for  our 

I  U  1 1  ^  pure  Teas  and  Coffees.  We  defy  the 

InrilnllnMF  world  on  price  and  quality.  No 
house  gives  same  quality  goods  and  premiums.  A  host  ot 
useful  and  ornamental  articles  to  select  from.  Silver- 
plated  Casters  for  *5,  an  h  n  aa  $7,  and  $10  orders. 
Silver-plated  Tea  Sets,  U  L  II  1 1  elegant  designs,  for 
$30  and  $50  orders ;  or  K  r  U  1 1  beautiful  Oold  Band 
CblnaTeaSetor  band- lllnni#  some  Decorated  Din¬ 
ner  Set,  Moss.  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Oold  and  Silver  Watches, 
Clocks,  etc.  Illustrated  price  and  premium  list,  and  tmi 
particulars  sent  free.  Special  tllTer  >  lo^n|||^ 
every  tenth  person  that  answers  this  adver-  I 
tlsement,  we  will  send  fkec  one  pound  ot  I  nig% 
choice  Tea.  Write  at  once.  NATIONAI.  H  I  Hina 
TBA  AND  COFPBB  CUMPANV,  BOSTON,  JHnss. 
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Hosiery,  Underwear,  and  Gloves. 

FOB  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

Dress  Goods 

IN  THE  NEWEST  STYLES  AND  COLORINGS. 

WE  ABE  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  CELEBRATED  BED  STAR  BRAND  OF 
WONDERFUL  WEARING 

VELVETEENS, 

NOTED  FOB  ITS  RICH  COLOR  AND  CLOSE  RESEM¬ 
BLANCE  TO  BILK  VELVET.  39  SHADES. 
PRICE,  74  CENTS.  TO  PREVENT 
IMITATIONS  A  RED  STAB 
IS  STAMPED  ON  THE 
BACK  OF  EVERY 
SECOND 
YARD. 

MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 

R.  H.  MAIY  &  GO. 


To  those  who  are  using  the  ESTtV  ORGAN  no  word  of  praise 
or  commendation  Is  neede<l.  The  ESTEY  PIANO  Is  lust 
thoroughly  made,  and  Is  guaranteed  b>  give  os  good  satlstactlo 
as  the  Organ  has.  ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.  Brattleboro  Vt 

^  MILLION 

BOOKS 

RARE,  CURIOUS,  CURRENT,  IN  N’TOCK 

Almost  Given  Away  ! 

Libraries  Supplied  Cheaper  than  at  any  Book  Store  in  the  WorM. 
LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKtt  ROVOHT. 
MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREL 

IiEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Third  doo»  west  of  city  Hall  Park,  NBW  YORK. 

OOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  abaoluteiy  purt 
^RgNlUM  ~  Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  ot 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  bas  lArss 
ni  1  KYfi  the  ttrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 

flH  I  I  uliU  8tarch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 

111  I  II  liiU  therefore  far  more  ecouoml- 

lll  I  I  Hw  cal,  coftting  leii  than  one  cent  • 
M  j  I  111  ^7'  ^  delicious,  Douriahing^ 

iu  I  1  Rll  ■D'okt’keniug,  easily  digested,  and 
KH  I  jfl  ill  ||l■dmlral)ly  adapted  for  Invalids 
mUF  flimX  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

S«Id  by  Croeers  everywhew. 

W.  BIKER  i  CO.,  Dorcliestei,  Haa 


For  Choirs 


A  Lov  Frieeil  Collecuon  of  Music. 

IIEIL  miEHS 


STBOBS,  DMBLE  and  ACCDBATE. 


AN  18  SIZE  COMPENSATING  BALANCE,  11  JEWELED, 
OPEN  FACE,  STEM  WINDING  WATCH.  CASED  IN  A 
GREAT  VARIETY  OF  STYLES. 

PLEASE  ASK  YOUR  JEWELER  TO  SHOW  YOU  THE 

“Seth  Thomas  Watch.” 

IV  F  I  INTEREST 
^  I  w  Mi  I  aenU-annnnl 

and  paid  nt your  home,  smh  vemred 


7 

^Vcl( 
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V  I  interest 

a  I B  Mi  I  aenU-annnnl 

M  and  paid  nt  your  home.  23tbyoarc< 
M  leeideiice,  aud  1l.Ui  ot  buBlnc.s.  No  In- 
m  yestor  ever  bad  to  jiay  taxcH.ooBts  of  fore- 
f  «r  Intte  Jan£ 

■  MKHl  of  Itoferriires  all  around  you. 
I  Write  If  you  have  money  to  loaiL  Address 

itERTION  THIS PAPUB.  aTTPAUt*  MJNB 


"y?...  CONSUMPTION 

Coiiflrh,  BronchUig,  AsthmR.  Use  FAKKER'H  T05H’ without 
delay.  IthaHCureil many  ofthewor«tcwe», and  iHtheliest 
remedy  PornllafTectionHof  the  throat  and  hnitm,  anddbv 
eoneH  arising  from  impure  lilood  and  exhauKtion.  Often 
wives  life.  ('uretA  when  all  else  falls.  $1.  at  Iini^nrists 

u  I  y  h  coma, 

ninUCIIIlUnnd  l&cta.atl>roKRiate. 


GOOD  NEWS 
JSL  i-ADIES, 


BY  H,  Pa  dawks. 

The  ftreflt  enccess  of  Mr.  Dank**  rhnrrh  mnato 
rentier*  unnece**ary  any  comment  a*  to  the  mcriS 
of  thl*  collection.  The  Anthem*  are  all  entirely  mav 
and  adapted  to  the  want*  of  all  denomination*,  a* 
^rvice*.  Opening  Piece*.  Oollection  Pieces,  etc.,  om 
available  fop  Chorus  or  Quartet  (’hoir*. 

The  pieces  are  from  Ea*y  to  Medium  Grade,  wMB 
the  or|f»n  part  on  arpamte  alalT,  thu*  avoid¬ 
ing  the  neceflflity  of  the  player's  reading  all  the  parta 
at  once,  as  in  the  old  style. 

**Idral  Anthem*"  contains  64  page*,  octavo  tias^ 
handsomely  bound  In  paper. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  JDHN  CHURCH  CD.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 

And  19  East  16tli  Street,  New  York  City,  r 

7^lo,  "8% 

The  Amerleaa  investmeat  Oempany,  lne» 

poraieri  uniter  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  Cspiuil  Btoek 
Of  •l.OOO.Ono.  Suceeeillng  OfcHSST  Bsos.  k  Oe,. 
Emmetsbarg,  lows,  Osiisa^  Clots  A  Ce.,  Mlteheli, 
Dakota,  Orhsst.  aH.Txs  A  Ca,  Huron,  Dskots,  Beid¬ 
ers  and  Hortiraue  Brokers,  offer  Onmranteed  I(iw$ 
gages.  Debenture  and  School  Bonds.  Their  Demand  In- 
vestment  Oertlflcatcs  drawing  t  per  cent,  srs  sUrMt^ 
for  parties  with  funds  Idle  fora  short  flms.  lOyseiF 
sxperienrs.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

llome  OIBce.  Emmetsharg,  lewa. 

New  Vork  Offlee.  IN  Mssasa  Bt 


C0»SERVAT1VE  IPESTMEMTS. 

SAFETY  AND  PKOFIT. 

SOLID  AS  ENGLISH  COHSOLS  OH  U.  S.  BOSDS 

Address  Central  Illineis  Financial  Agency,  Jacksonville,  OL 


THE 

GRE.4T  American 

Gompanv  ■ 


Greatest  iiiiluccincnl sever  of- 
ft-red.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
m)  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tens  and  f'olTeos,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  (told  Hand  or  Moss 
.  Rose  CliInaT.’a  Set,  Dinner  Bet, 

tand  Mosh  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Wateli,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster's  Dletlonaiy.  For  full  psrtleulars  address 
THE  (iRE.lT  A.MKHICA.-V  TE  \  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  28».  81  and  83  Vescy  St.,  New  York. 


8  ABSOLUTE  uniformity  cannot  be  had  un¬ 
less  the  g.KxlB  go  from  the  manufacturer 
to  the  consumer  ready  to  use.  If  the  cus¬ 
tomer  bas  got  to  add  something,  dilTereiit 
cusV.mers  will  add  different  things,  some  of 
them  of  poor  quality,  all  at  a  high  price  at 
retail.  Try  our  tl.35  per  gallon  Ready  Mixed 
Paint.  If  no  dealer  In  your  nelghlK.rhood, 
send  to  us  direct.  Dealers  who  do  not  sell 
these  goods  are  requostorl  to  write  for  color 
cards,  terms,  Ac.  The  best  g<x<d8.  The  heav¬ 
iest  aovertlsed  of  any  lii  the  market.  Our  agenla  fully 
protected.  They  are  easy  lo  sell.  The  F.  J.  NASH  M’F’G. 
CO.,  Nyack,  Bocklaud  County,  N.  Y. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WAA'TED  Tor 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

•r  LI VLNG  TBCTU8  FOB  HEAD  A.yD  HEABT, 

.  By  John  B,  Gough. 

Hi*  lift  *nd  crowning  lift  work,  brim  faD  of  thrfTllnr  Intsi^ 

**i,  humor  *nd  potho*.  Bright,  pure,  snd  good,  full  of 
*'UiHrhter  end  tesra.*  it  $$11$  at  ji'aAi  lo  «U.  To  It  i*  added 


Mason  &Hamiin 


ORGANS. 


Highest  Honors  st  >11  Great.  World’s  Exhibitions  for 
nineteen  years.  lOO  styles,  $22  to  $900.  For  Cash,  Easy 
Payments,  or  Rented.  Catalogue,  tf  pp.,  4to,  free. 

PIANOS. 


The  Improved  Method  of  Stringing,  Introduced  and 
perfected  by  Mabox  *  Haxlix,  ft  conceded  by  com¬ 
petent  Judges  to  constitute  a  radical  advance  In  Piano¬ 
forte  conatructlon.  , 

Do  not  require  one-qnarter  >i  mneh  tuning  as  Pianos 
generally.  Deserlpllve  Catalogue  by  mail. 


ORGAN  SiPIANO  CO 

mm 


WE  WANT  YOU!  or  woiiiiuf*reMdiiig 

pmfltsble  employment  to  represent  us  In  every 
county.  Salary  $7.5  per  month  and  expen^,  or  • 
large  cominisHion  on  sales  if  preferreth  Ooods  itaidr 
Every  one  buys.  Outllt  and  iiartieulaie  Free. 

STANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO.,  BOSTON.  MASK 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TKOY,  N.  Ye  BELLS, 

ForChurchi's  Scboola,  etc  alsoChlniee 
and  Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
noted  fur  superiority  over  all  otbera. 
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■EETINU  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

Utica,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Troy,  and  last  Elmira, 
have  now,  each  in  its  turn,  entertained  the  great 
Synod  of  our  State;  and  each  meeting  has  had 
some  special  claim  upon  the  interest  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  churches  which  the  body  comprises : 
for  in  each  meeting  some  particular  aspect  of  the 
Church’s  work  has  occupied  the  largest  share  of 
attention.  At  the  meeting  of  last  week  the  promi¬ 
nent  subject  of  discussion  was  Education. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  excellent  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  convenience  of  transacting  business, 
including  the  constant  attendance  of  bright  and 
intelligent  errand  boys  to  visit  the  postofSce,  dis¬ 
tribute  letters,  and  save  time  in  various  other  ways. 
Dr.  Joseph  £.  Nassau  of  Warsaw  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  chosen  moderator,  with  Rev.  Wallace  B.  Lucas 
and  Rev.  William  Waith  temporary  clerks.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  Rev.  J.  W.  Jacks,  the  Permanent 
Clerk,  again  in  his  place  after  the  dangerous  and 
exhausting  illness  by  which  he  has  been  so  long 
laid  aside  from  his  labors. 

The  first  important  thing  that  claimed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Synod,  was  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Religion  and  Public  Education,  presented  by 
Rev.  David  G.  Wylie.  Proceeding  from  the  un¬ 
doubtedly  correct  assumption  that  religion  is  the 
only  firm  and  sure  foundation  of  good  morals,  and 
that  an  education  which  does  not  include  morality 
is,  to  say  the  least,  of  doubtful  value,  the  report 
proceeded  to  make  various  recommendations  con¬ 
templating  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  particularly  that  the  school  system  should 
be  maintained  in  the  spirit  of  the  national  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787 ;  that  effort  should  be  made  to  se¬ 
cure  teachers  having  faith  in  God;  that  the  Bible 
Should  be  used  in  the  schools;  that  everything 
sectarian,  such  as  a  particular  religious  garb, 
should  be  avoided;  that  a  committee,  to  confer 
with  committees  of  other  religious  bodies,  should 
be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Book  of  Morals  for  the 
use  of  schools ;  and  finally  that  ministers  be  ex¬ 
horted  to  bring  this  whole  subject  before  their 
people  by  means  of  sermons  or  lectures.  The  re¬ 
port  was  carefully  drawn  up,  and  offered  probably 
the  strongest  arguments  that  could  be  framed  for 
the  measures  recommended.  But  a  mitmrity  re¬ 
port  was  at  once  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lean- 
der  T.  Chamberlain,  which  by  its  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  whole  subject,  its  vigorous  handling 
of  the  arguments  of  the  majority,  its  clear  and 
powerful  reasoning,  and  its  felicitous  way  of  put¬ 
ting  things,  made  a  profound  impression  on  those 
present.  It  squarely  opposed  ail  efforts  to  com¬ 
mit  to  the  public  schools  the  work  of  teaching  re¬ 
ligion,  pointed  out  the  perils  and  difficulties  of 
such  a  plan,  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  collision 
with  denominational  prejudices,  the  chimerical 
nature  of  all  propositions  to  confer  with  Jews  and 
Papists,  and  the  utter  improbability  of  any  appre¬ 
ciable  benefit  either  to  religion  or  morals  from  the 
plan  contemplated.  After  a  short  but  spirited  de¬ 
bate,  both  reports  were  recommitted. 

A  characteristic  and  most  eloquent  speech  by 
Dr.  Hervey  D.  Ganse  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Aid 
for  Colleges,  evidently  had  the  effect  of  enhancing 
in  the  minds  of  all  present  the  pressing  importance 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Board.  It  was 
clearly  shown  how  site  moderate  contributions  to 
the  Board  thus  far  n  ade,  have  secured  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churcli  college  and  school  property  of 
many,  many  fold  the  same  value,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  utterly  lost  to  the  denomination. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  members  of  the 
Synod  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  Elmira  Col¬ 
lege,  and  were  cordially  welcomed,  and  handsome¬ 
ly  and  generously  entertained  by  the  faculty  and 
pupils.  The  museum  and  the  astronomical  ob¬ 
servatory  were  thrown  open,  where  Prof.  Ford  was 
in  attendance  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  visitors, 
assisted  by  intelligent  pupils  in  the  different  rooms. 
A  performance  on  the  chapel  organ  summoned  the 
company  to  tea,  at  which  young  ladies  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  presided  at  the  various  tables.  Admirable 
and  spirited  addresses  came  at  the  close,  the  first 
from  Gen.  Diven,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  who  was  followed  by  President  Cowles,  the 
moderator.  Dr.  Nassau,  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  Dr. 
J.  McC.  Holmes,  Dr.  Rufus  S.  Green,  Rev.  Martin 
D.  Kneeland,  Dr.  Phraner,  and  Elder  Walter  Car¬ 
ter;  and  if  hearty,  enthusiastic  speeches  could  lift 
up  Elmira  College  to  the  point  of  efficiency  and 
thoroughness  of  equipment  which  it  so  richly  de¬ 
serves  to  occupy,  it  would  now  be  far  above  all 
straltness  and  embarrassment.  It  should  be  add¬ 
ed  that  subsequent  action  of  the  Synod  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  report  from  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
looks  to  an  immediate,  concerted,  and  earnest  ef¬ 
fort  to  raise  $100,000  for  the  College,  $50,000  of  the 
amount  to  constitute  a  scholarship  fund  to  aid  in 
educating  the  daughters  of  ministers  belonging  to 
the  Synod. 

The  evening  session  of  Wednesday  was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Education ;  and  the  Synod  lis¬ 
tened  to  a  deeply  interesting  report  by  Dr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  from  visitors  to  New  York  University,  to 
an  address  in  behalf  of  higher  education  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  M.  McCracken,  who  were  followed  by 
Rev.  Drs.  Ganlner  and  Phraner  in  behalf  of  Elmi¬ 
ra  College,  and  by  President  Darling  in  behalf  of 
Hamilton  College.  Unless  we  greatly  mistake  the 
effect  of  this  day’s  discussions,  visitation,  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  the  impression  produced  upon  all  was 
that  no  greater  or  more  important  measure  is  now 
before  the  Synod  of  New  York  than  that  of  fos¬ 
tering  and  strengthening  the  several  educational 
institutions  under  its  care. 

Thursday  was  occupied  mainly  with  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  reports  from  various  committees,  one  of 
the  most  Important  of  which  was  that  presented 
by  Dr.  John  McC.  Holmes  for  the  Committee  on 
Plans  for  Sustentation.  This  was  a  thoughtfully 
considered  report  having  in  view  the  care  of  weak 
churches  in  our  own  State.  The  conclusion  reach¬ 
ed  some  years  ago  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
that  the  wealthy  Synods  of  the  East  ought  to  sup¬ 
port  their  own  weak  churches,  and  thus  enable  the 
Board  more  vigorously  to  prosecute  its  aggressive 
work  in  the  West,  was  endorsed  by  the  Committee. 
At  the  same  time  the  Committee  thought  that  the 
disbursement  of  funds  contributed  for  the  support 
of  the  weak  churches  in  the  East  should  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Board.  The  main  recommendation 
was  that  money  raised  for  the  purpose  in  view, 
shall  be  called  The  New  York  Synodical  Aid  Fund, 
and  shall  take  the  place  of  the  former  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  “Sustentation  Department”  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions.  Fourteen  articles  in  the 
plan  prescribe  the  working  details  of  this  new  de¬ 
parture,  the  last  apportioning  to  the  several  Pres¬ 
byteries  their  respective  shares  of  $28,000  to  be 
raised  for  the  first  year.  The  recommendations  of 
the  report,  with  trifiing  modifications,  were  adopt¬ 
ed. 

The  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  obliges  us  to 
leave  out  mention  of  some  other  important  and  in. 
teresting  matters  that  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Synod.  But  we  must  refer  briefiy  to  the  eve¬ 
ning  session  of  Thursday.  The  claims  of  Home 
Missions  and  Foreign  Missions  were  earnestly  and 
strongly  presented  by  Drs.  Kendall  and  Ellinwood, 
but  in  the  speech  of  each  of  the  Secretaries,  there 
was  an  undertone  of  sadness  in  view  of  the  well 
known  embarrassments  of  the  Boards,  which  fell 
painfully  upon  every  ear. 

One  important  act  of  the  Synod  was  that  by 
which.  In  response  to  a  petition  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Genesee  Valley,  that  Presbytery  was  dis¬ 
solved,  a  portion  being  incorporated  with  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Steuben,  and  the  rest  going  to  Buffalo 
Presbytery,  which  was  made  the  legal  successor  of 
the  body  dissolved. 

Another  act  was  that  by  which  a  number  of 
changes  were  adopted  in  methods  of  the  Synod’s 
business.  To  Insure  continuity,  delegates  hereaf¬ 


ter  are  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  each  of 
which  is  to  be  elected  for  two  years.  Members  of 
committees  holding  over,  are  to  be  entitled  to  the 
fioor.  There  are  to  be  permanent  committees,  like 
I  those  of  the  Presbyteries.  Clerks  are  to  have  the 
I  privilege  of  the  fioor,  and  in  the  election  of  moder¬ 
ator,  there  are  to  be  no  nominating  speeches. 

On  the  whole,  the  earnest  spirit  in  which  all  the 
business  of  the  Synod  was  undertaken,  the  total 
absence  of  acrimony  from  the  discussions,  the 
amount  of  business  accomplished,  the  tender  and 
beautiful  spirit  manifest  in  the  devotional  meet¬ 
ings,  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  people  of  El¬ 
mira,  the  excellent  accommodations  provided  by 
the  committee  of  arrangements,  and  the  delightful 
weather,  conspired  to  make  this  a  most  gratifying 
session  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  First 
Church  of  Auburn.  CijEBicns. 

SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Rev.  W.  H.  Belden. 

N  ew  Jersey  is  happily  so  small  a  State  that  the 
new  fashion  of  State  Synods  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  not  necessitated  the  Synod  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  adopt  a  representative  instead  of  its  famil¬ 
iar  democratic  character,  and  by  consequence  the 
attendance  at  Camden,  Oct.  17th  to  20th  inclusive, 
comprised  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  its  minis¬ 
ters.  Elders  were  not  so  numerously  present.  It 
could  have  been  wished  that  at  least  each  main 
topic  might  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  one 
such  good  elder  to  advocate  it,  as  did  that  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Beneficence.  The  speech  of  Elder  H.  E. 
Simmons  of  Summit  upon  that  theme,  was  certain¬ 
ly  not  surpassed  during  the  session  in  eloquence, 
or  pertinence,  or  effect. 

The  domestic  aspects  of  this  session  were  unus¬ 
ually  gratifying.  Although  Synod  convened  on 
Monday  (a  new  departure),  it  found  a  cordial  hos¬ 
pitality,  reminding  one  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
experiences  of  General  Assembly  in  former  years, 
ready  to  greet  it ;  homes  opened  and  hotels  subsi¬ 
dized,  and  car  and  ferry  tickets  annihilating  dis¬ 
tance,  under  the  general  (and  generous)  direction 
of  Elder  Fewsraith  of  the  First  Church.  The  vig¬ 
orous  religious  atmosphere  of  the  parish  into 
which  it  was  Synod’s  good  fortune  to  be  ca.st  for 
the  time,  made  itself  felt  in  Pastor  Brownson’s 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  devotional  half  hour 
in  the  middle,  instead  of  the  dullest  end,  of  the 
days  of  session.  The  First  Church  has  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  an  almost  continuous  state  of  revival  since  the 
present  pastorate  began  (a  testimony  to  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  the  late  pastor  as  well  as  to  the  new  one). 
The  Rev.  E.  B.  Hodge  of  Burlington  conducted 
the  midday  devotions  on  Tuesday,  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Teal,  Secretary  Gillespie’s  successor  in  Elizabeth, 
on  Wednesday,  and  special  devotional  topics  were 
made  the  8ut>Ject  of  remark  by  Messrs.  Robeson 
and  Richards,  Dr.  Erdman,  and  Prof.  McCloskey, 
followed  by  prayers. 

The  principal  business  before  Synod  was  the 
new  plan  for  relieving  the  Home  Mission  Board  of 
all  homo  missionary  work  within  the  bounds  of 
Synod.  The  plan  came  up  on  report  of  the  special 
committee  appointed  anew  last  year,  the  Rev. 
John  Dixon  of  Trenton  chairman.  [The  report 
will  bo  given  next  week.]  ■ 

Mr.  Dixon  sustained  his  report  with  a  watchful 
defense,  which  showed  an  exceptional  mastery  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  details  and  relations,  and 
which  perhaps  contributed  considerably  to  the  ul¬ 
timate  success  of  the  committee’s  plan.  It  was 
evident  from  the  first,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  vigorous  debate  which  occupied  the  whole  of 
Tuesday,  that  the  majority  of  Synod  had  come 
definitely  prepared  to  adopt  at  least  the  general 
outline  of  the  scheme.  Copies  of  the  paper  had 
been  circulated,  according  to  order  taken  last  year, 
more  than  a  month  before  Synod  convened.  In 
the  discussions  of  Tuesday,  Drs.  R.  Aikman,  Kemp- 
shall,  Hickok,  and  Erdman,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
McKelvey,  Durant,  and  others,  advocated,  and 
Drs.  Craven  and  Yeomans,  Prof.  Cameron  of 
Princeton,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Anderson,  opposed, 
the  new  departure.  Dr.  Kempshall’s  remarks  were 
conspicuous  for  his  frankness  in  confessing  to  a 
change  from  his  former  views  to  a  present  approv¬ 
al.  Dr.  Craven  pled  urgently  for  a  delay  before 
final  adoption,  that  conference  might  be  had  first 
with  the  other  Synods  which  may  be  expected  to 
adopt  a  similar  plan  (New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio);  but  the  Synod  would  not  hear  to  it,  and 
adopted  the  plan,  with  some  modifications  (which 
will  appear  in  it),  by  a  very  large  majority.  The 
discussion  and  decision  were  marked  by  perfect 
harmony,  as  indeed  was  the  case  throughout  the 
whole  meeting  of  Synod.  No  synodical  mission- 
arj’  was  appointed,  but  the  Committee  led  in  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  the  special  Home  Missionary 
work  within  the  two  Presbyteries  of  West  Jersey 
and  Monmouth  may  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
general  fund.  These  two  Presbyteries  have  al¬ 
ready  undertaken  the  matter  (before  Synod  ad¬ 
journed),  and  the  same  work  which  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  for  some  years  in  the  more  needy  portions 
of  Synod,  will  continue  as  heretofore.  The  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee  of  Synod  on  Church  Extension  and 
Home  Missions,  Dr.  Gosman  chairman,  was  dis- 
cltarged,  and  its  records  and  papers  handed  over  to 
the  new  Permanent  Committee_on  Synodical  Home 
Missions. 

This  rearrangement  of  the  mission  work  of  Syn¬ 
od  having  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  next 
most  popular  subject  that  occupied  attention  was 
perhaps  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  System¬ 
atic  Beneficence,  the  Rev.  Walter  A.  Brooks  of 
Trenton  chairman.  Mr.  Brooks  exhibited  in  elab¬ 
orate  tables  the  beneficence  of  Synod’s  churches. 
They  show  an  increase  during  the  last  Assembly 
j'ear  over  the  previous  one,  of  $99,594  to  all  the 
Boards  of  the  Church  as  reported  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Minutes  (i.  e.,  including  many  gifts  to  kin¬ 
dred  objects  not  directly  passing  through  the 
Boards’  treasuries),  or  of  $15,773  to  the  Boards  ex¬ 
clusively  as  shown  by  their  own  official  reports. 
This  gives  a  proportion  of  beneficence  in  this  Syn¬ 
od  of  a  very  gratifying  character.  Its  total  benev¬ 
olences  (not  including  “congregational”  etc.,)  in 
1885-86  according  to  Assembly’s  Minutes,  amount 
to  an  average  of  $5.40  per  communicant ;  placing 
the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  second  among  all  the 
Synods,  and  much  in  advance  of  the  general  aver¬ 
age  of  the  denomination  (the  whole  Church,  $3.18: 
Minnesota,  $6.28;  New  York,  $4.34;  Missouri, 
$3.74;  Pennsylvania,  $3.43;  Illinois,  $3.21,  Ac.). 
Synod  listened  to  Mr.  Brooks’  report  with  the  at¬ 
tention  which  it  and  its  subject  both  deserved,  and 
signified  its  appreciation  by  appointing  him  to  fill  | 
permanently  the  chairmanship  made  vacant  by  the 
lamented  retirement  of  our  beloved  and  useful 
brother,  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Cochran,  now  removed  to 
Minnesota  on  account  of  health.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  not  be  assuming  too  much  to  attrib¬ 
ute  the  supereminent  rank  of  Minnesota  Synod  to 
Mr.  Cochran’s  change  of  residence,  but  the  pain  of 
his  departure  from  among  us  is  mitigated  as  such 
a  loss  only  can  be  mitigated,  by  the  already  mani¬ 
fested  zeal  and  ability  of  our  new  chairman.  Mr. 
Simmons’  address  in  support  of  the  Committee’s 
paper,  deserves  more  repetition  than  I  can  find 
space  here  for.  He  described  the  blessed  content 
which  falls  from  heaven  upon  those  who  give,  not 
by  impulse,  but  according  to  a  settled  plan,  with 
not  only  the  humor  and  force  of  a  skilled  speaker, 
but  with  that  indescribable  advantage  which  re¬ 
sults  from  believing  and  practising  in  oneself  the 
doctrine  advocated. 

Foreign  Missions  got  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
sympathies,  and  the  activities  as  well,  of  Synod, 
from  Secretary  Ellinwood’s  address  on  Tuesday 
evening.  The  Secretary  came  prepared  with  a 
different  line  of  thought  from  that  which  he  gave, 
but  was  forced  from  the  too  crowded  programme 
of  the  evening  to  substitute  an  almost  impromptu 


speech.  There  was  a  very  carefully  drawn  and 
valuable  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Home  Missions  presented  by  Chairman  A.  H. 
Young  of  Newton,  the  report  for  the  year  from 
the  Women’s  Societies,  and  an  address  by  Mission¬ 
ary  W.  H.  Robinson  of  Corisco,  Africa,  all  on  the 
same  evening.  It  was  generally  felt,  however, 
that  Dr.  Ellinwood  touched  the  very  springs  of 
action  when  he  said,  among  other  equally  forcible 
things,  that  we  might  almost  hope  to  finish  the 
work  of  Foreign  Missions  before  we  can  fairly  un¬ 
dertake  the  tremendous  work  which  confronts — 
and  evidently  will  never  cease  to  confront — us,  as 
other  Christian  nations,  at  home.  The  lamentable 
“Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-nine  Limit  ”  of  church 
contributions  (see  Assembly’s  Minutes  of  1886,  p. 
61)  was  also  brought  clearly  into  view. 

On  Wednesday  a  resolution  was  adopted  recom¬ 
mending  an  all-day  celebration  upon  Nov.  7th,  or 
the  nearest  available  Sabbath,  of  the  completion 
of  this  first  century  of  Protestant  Missions,  by 
pastors  (with  historical  sermons  on  the  success  of 
Missions),  by  churches,  Sabbath-schools,  women’s 
and  other  societies,  in  concert  with  the  Baptists  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  American  Board ;  and  also  ap¬ 
pointing  a  special  committee  “  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  feasibility  of  our  adopting  some  such 
method  as  the  •  February  Simultaneous  Meetings’ 
(F.  S.  M.)  so  successfully  conducted  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  England ;  said  committee  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  Synod,  or  if  feasible, 
to  inaugurate  such  an  undertaking  within  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.”  The  moderator  appointed  this  com¬ 
mittee  as  follows :  the  Rev.  Drs.  Augustus  Brod- 
head  and  Alfred  Yeomans,  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Belden  and  Elders  William  Rankin  and  H.  E. 
Simmons. 

The  only  other  Secretaries  heard  by  Synod  were 
Dr.  Worden  for  Sunday-school  work,  and  Mr. 
Ganse  for  Aid  for  Colleges;  Secretary  Roberts 
was  unavoidably  absent,  though  expected.  The 
Committee  on  Endowment  of  the  German  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Bloomfield  (Dr.  J.  A.  Liggett 
chairman)  reported  most  gratifying  success.  Of 
the  whole  proposed  $20,000  (the  original  plan  of. 
the  Synod  in  1884  having  been  doubled  because  of 
certain  generous  contributions),  the  sum  of  $16,- 
793  has  thus  far  been  raised,  leaving  but  $3207  yet 
unsubscribed.  Of  this  sum  raised,  $3798  has  come 
from  witidn,  and  $10,995  from  outside  the  Synod. 
The  effort  for  the  remainder  continues. 

A  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Marriage  Laws 
of  the  State  (the  Rev.  O.  A.  Kingsbury,  editor  Il¬ 
lustrated  Cliristian  Weekly,  chairman)  reported, 
recommending  that  we  seek  to  obtain  the  passage 
of  a  “  wise  and  proper  marriage  license  law  ”  in 
the  State ;  which  report,  after  a  vigorous  debate  in 
the  last  hours  of  Synod,  chiefly  by  Dr.  McKnight 
affirmatively,  and  Dr.  T.  F.  White  on  the  other 
side,  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Laughlin  on  Sectarianism  in 
Public  Institutions,  was  a  long  one,  and  will  be 
issued  in  a  reduced  form. 

In  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  (the 
Rev.  B.  S.  Everitt  chairman)  on  Sunday-school 
work,  a  tie  appeared  in  the  vote  on  their  recom¬ 
mendation  to  ask  the  Publication  Board  to  furnish 
Lesson  Leaves  without  the  Scripture  on  them,  in 
order  to  assist  the  resumption  of  Bibles  in  the 
class-rooms.  The  moderator  in  deciding  the  vote, 
sustained  the  Committee’s  recommendation. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last,  mention  of  the  mod¬ 
erators,  retiring  and  chosen,  and  now  find  no  space 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Brown’s  sermon.  It  was  a  full 
historical  review  of  all  the  Presbyteries  and  of  the 
work  of  the  Synod,  both  during  the  twenty-five 
years  since  the  similar  sermon  of  Stated  Clerk 
Rodgers,  and  including  that;  so  as  to  present  a 
complete  history  of  the  Presbyterian  organizations 
in  New  Jersey  from  1705  or  1706,  when  the  first 
Presbytery  was  formed,  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  sermon  elicited  universal  praise,  and  was  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  records  which  the 
Synod  will  preserve  in  available  form. 

Synod  chose  for  the  moderatorship  this  year  the 
Rev.  William  Thomson,  for  the  past  twelve  years 
and  now  pastor  at  Stewartsvllie,  Newton  Presbyte¬ 
ry.  Brethren  of  other  Pre-byteries  who  heard  Mr. 
Thomson’s  clear  unravelling  of  the  Temperance 
tangle  in  Synod  last  year,  discovered  then  why  it 
was  that  those  who  have  had  him  for  a  copresby- 
ter  were  so  eager  to  see  him  in  the  chair  of  decis¬ 
ion:  and  Synod  rejoiced  unstintedly  in  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  business  and  the  cheer  of  a  goodly  coun¬ 
tenance,  even  as  aforetime. 

The  annual  gymnastic  on  Temperance  was  al¬ 
most  omitted.  It  fell  to  the  West  Jersey  Presby¬ 
tery  this  year  to  provide  the  unconstitutional  min¬ 
ute,  and  the  Presbytery  had  done  all  that  the 
most  eloquent  combatants  could  have  desired  ;  but 
the  author  of  the  minute,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  clans  were  gathering  on  the  field,  and 
the  clarion  voice  of  a  leader  had  already  rung  out 
on  the  breathless  multitude,  most  ungenerously 
deprecated  a  “  waste  of  eloquence,”  offered  to  al¬ 
ter  the  offending  denunciation  of  license-signers, 
and  robbed  the  Synod  of  New  Jers  y  of  the  only 
opportunity  it  had  this  year  to  introduce  a  “  rula- 
ble  discord”  into  the  unvarying  harmony  of  its 
many-voiced  praise. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Asbury  Park. 
Synod  adjourned  late  on  Wednesday  evening. 

ettmm  isuentc, 

PERSONAli  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Terence  V.  Powderly  has  been  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to 
a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  General  Assembly  authorized  the  Executive 
Board  to  purchase  a  home  in  Pliiladelphla  for  the 
family  of  the  late  N.  S.  Stephens,  founder  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  order.  Also  resolved  that  this 
General  Assembly  appeals  for  mercy  for  the  seven 
men  at  Chicago  who  are  condemned  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted. 

The  great  strike  of  the  Chicago  pork  packers 
against  the  onierto  return  to  the  old  schedule  of 
ten  hours  a  day,  has  come  to  an  end.  It  ought 
never  to  have  begun,  says  “The  Citizen.”  It  was  ill- 
considered  and  short-sighted.  Every  such  abortive 
attempt  is  a  confession  that  the  strike  was  without 
justification ;  every  such  confession  alienates  pub¬ 
lic  sympathy  and  destroys  public  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  wage-earners  of  the 
United  States.  The  brevity  of  the  strike  was  the 
best  feature  of  it.  While  the  employing  packers 
were  paying  their  men  a  stated  figure  for  eight 
hours’  work  a  day,  their  rivals  in  other  cities — in 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere —were  getting 
for  the  same  money  ten  hours  of  work,  or  25  per 
cent.  more.  Against  such  odds  they  were  power¬ 
less  to  compete.  The  alternative  before  them  was 
either  to  go  back  to  the  ten-hour  schedule  and  to 
an  equal  footing  with  their  competitors,  or  to  close 
up  entirely.  Had  they  been  forced  to  adopt  the 
latter  course,  they  would  have  suffered  enormous 
loss;  some  14,000  employes  would  have  been 
thrown  out  of  their  situations  upon  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  an  almost  arctic  Winter ;  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket  would  have  been  so  glutted  that  the  rate  of 
wages  in  other  pork-packing  centres  would  have 
fallen,  and  disaster  would  have  spread  from  point 
to  point.  Values  would  have  been  upset  in  ways 
that  hasty  persons  seldom  stop  to  think  of.  The 
freight  handlers,  for  example,  would  have  suffered 
on  the  lines  of  transportation ;  the  price  of  pro¬ 
visions  would  have  gone  up,  and  to  the  already  ex¬ 
isting  aggregate  of  poverty  and  suffering,  an  in¬ 
tolerable  addition  would  have  been  made.  It  is 
because  of  the  tangible  evils  that  result  from  strikes 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  grow  indignant  with 
the  men  who  bring  them  about  without  good  cause. 

The  death  of  Baron  Frederick  Von  Beust,  the 
distinguished  Austrian  statesman.  Is  announced 
from  London. 


The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Rankin,  S.T.D.,  Rector- 
emeritus  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Baltimore,  died 
Oct.  19,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  Dr.  Rankin  was 
one  of  the  best  known  clergymen  in  Maryland. 

CITT  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Rev.  Edward  M.  Deems  of  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church  married  ex-Sonator  John  C. 
Jacobs  of  Brooklyn  and  Mrs.  Rosalie  Marie  San¬ 
ger,  at  the  bride’s  residence,  66  West  Fifty-first 
street.  New  York,  Oct.  20.  The  bride  said  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  had  no  intention  of  marrying  un¬ 
til  three  hours  before  the  ceremony. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Mitchell  Stewart,  widow  of  Alex¬ 
ander  T.  Stewart,  the  millionaire  merchant,  died 
on  Monday  of  this  week,  Oct.  25,  aged  83. 

Wilson  Small,  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  well  known  throughout  all  the  East  side, 
died  Oct.  21,  at  his  residence  in  Henry  street,  aged 
seventy-six  years.  More  than  any  one  man,  he  j 
was  the  founder  of  the  Free  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  also  of  the  night  schools.  Scarce  a 
child  in  the  Seventh  Ward  but  knew  and  reverenc¬ 
ed  him,  and  hundreds  of  men  and  women  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  true  friend.  Mr.  Small  never  used  to¬ 
bacco  or  liquor. 

The  receipts  of  the  General  Theological  Semina¬ 
ry,  New  York,  for  the  past  three  years,  were  $324,- 
000,  said  to  be  fully  50  per  cent,  more  than  in  any 
three  preceding  years  in  the  history  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church. 

Mr.  Nicholas  E.  Crosby,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby,  will  spend  the  Winter  in  Greece. 
Another  son,  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  is  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nominee  for  the  Legislature  in  the  Twenty- 
first  Assembly  District. 

The  Great  Dailies  at  fault  again :  The  engineers 
appointed  to  investigate  the  Fifth  avenue  pave¬ 
ment — William  E.  Worthen,  Julius  W.  Adams,  and 
Robert  Van  Buren — reported  that  it  had  been  laid 
in  a  “good,  firm,  and  substantial  manner.” 

Tbe  Election  for  mayor. 

As  the  election  for  Mayor  of  this  city  comes  off  j 
next  Tuesday,  the  papers  are  full  of  articles  upon 
the  canvass. 

The  Evening  Telegram  says  the  party  of  which 
Mr.  George  is  candidate  for  Mayor,  needs  a  name  : 
for  it  is  by  no  means  the  pure  Labor  party  which 
it  started  out.  We  know  of  more  than  one  “  sore- 
headed  ”  capitalist  in  it,  and  of  a  great  many  loaf¬ 
ers  who  never  did  an  honest  stroke  of  work  in 
their  lives.  It  is  the  party  of  all  the  “odds  and  j 
ends.”  The  familiar  Bible  name  that  has  been 
given  to  many  such  a  combination  befoie.  Is  exact-  j 
ly  appropriate,  for  Mr.  George’s  Cave  of  Adullam 
is  gathering  into  itself  “every  one  that  is  in  dis-  j 
tress,  and  every  one  that  is  in  debt,  and  every  one 
that  is  discontented.” 

The  County  Democracy  resolved :  We  ask  the 
workingmen  to  consider  whether  their  Interests 
cannot  be  more  safely  confided  to  the  partj’  which 
has  proved  its  loyalty  to  them  by  its  acts,  than  by 
following  a  candidate  who  offers  no  other  panacea 
for  the  ills  they  suffer  than  a  system  of  taxation 
which  would  paralyze  all  industry,  and  a  threat  of 
confiscation  of  rent  which  would  sweep  away  all 
vested  rights.  Including  the  thrifty  savings  of  the 
poor,  and  would  undermine  and  destroy  the  whole 
system  upon  which  our  Republic  has  been  founded. 

Said  Henry  George  on  Thursday  night,  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor :  “  We  have  the  best  political  or¬ 
ganization  in  existence  enlisted  in  our  cause,  an 
organization  that  is  so  well  disciplined  that  upon 
a  word  from  the  leader,  it  will  pour  out  its  mem¬ 
bers  like  a  swarm  of  bees  with  my  ballots  in  their 
hands.  They  dare  not  shirk  their  bounden  duty, 
for  if  they  do,  ever  afterward  they  will  be  tabooed 
from  workingmen’s  society.” 

Henry  George  contends  that  “  the  experiment  of 
popular  government  In  the  United  States  is  clearly 
a  failure.”  Mr.  Hewitt  declares  that  “our  system 
of  government  affords  the  best  possible  machinery 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  will  of  the  people.” 

Mr.  George  accuses  Mr.  Hewitt  of  keeping  three 
thousand  men  in  his  employ,  compares  the  land¬ 
lord  to  the  great-grandson  of  Capt.  Kidd  the  pirate, 
and  suggestively  adds  “Rob  a  man  or  a  people  of 
money,  or  goods,  or  cattle,  and  the  robbery  is  fin¬ 
ished  there  and  then.  The  lapse  of  time  does  not 
change  wrong  into  right,  but  it  obliterates  the  effects 
of  the  deed.  That  is  done;  it  is  over;  and  unless 
it  be  very  soon  righted,  it  glides  away  into  the 
past,  with  the  men  who  were  parties  to  it,  so  swift¬ 
ly  that  nothing  save  Omniscience  can  trace  its  ef¬ 
fect;  and  in  attempting  to  right  it,  we  sliould  be 
in  danger  of  doing  fresh  wrong.  The  past  is  for¬ 
ever  beyond  us.  We  can  neither  punish  nor  rec¬ 
ompense  the  dead.”  Mr.  George  then  challenges 
Mr.  Hewitt  to  discuss  from  the  platform  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence!  Mr.  Hewitt  rejoins  in 
part,  as  follows :  “I  think  you  propose  a  system 
of  downright  robbery,  which  would  reduce  society 
to  a  stale  of  chaos,  in  which  brute  force  would 
predominate,  and  only  the  cunning  and  strong 
would  survive.  .  .  You  object  to  my  nomination 
because  it  was  made  by  ‘  politicians.’  I  might  as 
well  otiject  to  your  candidacy  on  the  ground  that 
I  find  you  supported  by  all  the  anarchists,  nihi¬ 
lists,  communists,  and  socialists  in  the  community. 
For  ton  years  I  have  been  nominated  for  Congress 
by  the  men  whom  you  condemn  as  politicians,  and 
I  have  not  found  this  fact  to  be  any  t>ar  to  tlie  con¬ 
scientious  and  independent  performance  of  my 
public  duties.” 

Henry  George  retrograding — in  the  Summer  lie 
advocated  one  hour  a  day  for  labor;  now  he  says 
“I  believe  that  tliis  Saturday  half-holiday  is  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  reforms.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  pay  day  should  be  changed  from  Saturday 
to  Monday.  Benjamin  Franklin  said  tliat  six 
hours  a  day  was  sufficient.  If  that  was  true,  then 
with  our  increased  machinery  we  ought  now  to 
get  along  with  two  hours  a  day.” 

Said  Henry  George:  ‘‘As  nature  dictates  that 
all  should  work  for  existence,  tliose  who  do  not 
work  must  steal.”  To  which  the  Star  pertinently 
asks:  If  she  does,  how  many  hours  a  day  docs 
she  dictate  that  we  must  work  ?  How  long  must 
a  man  work  to  avoid  this  criminal  charge  ?  While 
he  sleeps  is  he  stealing  ?  Mr.  George  wants  a  one- 
hour  day,  so  that  laborers  can  get  some  leisure. 
If  they  get  it,  will  they  be  stealing  during  the  other 
hours  ?  Ho  wants  us  to  have  leisure,  but  de¬ 
nounces  us  for  winning  it  by  accumulating  capital. 
The  only  methods  he  has  proposed,  are  that  we 
should  save  our  taxes  by  throwing  tiiem  all  on 
land  owners,  and  save  our  street  car  fares  by  ex¬ 
propriating  the  owners  of  the  street  car  lines  and 
letting  everybody  ride  free. 

The  Way  a  Lawyer  Kulllfled  a  Statute. 

Col.  William  C.  Beecher  to  the  Hon.  Benjamin 
F.  Tracy:  I  procured  a  copy  of  your  opinion,  and 
read  verbatim  from  that  opinion  your  reference  to 
the  Ross  case,  and  then  quoted  “I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  such  a  rule  will  apply  wliero  a  minor 
is  in  fact  sent  for  the  beer  and  obtains  the  same 
for,  and  in  the  name  of  the  person  sending  him.” 

I  further  referred  to  the  salutary  effect  of  the 
orders  of  the  Police  Department,  under  which  the 
saloon  keepers  had  decided  to  deliver  no  more 
liquor  to  children,  until  they  procured  your  opin¬ 
ion,  and  the  deplorable  effect  of  your  opinion  in 
opening  again  the  doors  of  the  groggeries  to  chil¬ 
dren,  and  expressed  the  emphatic  belief  that  your 
opinion,  holding  that  it  was  no  offense  to  sell 
liquor  to  children  for  their  parents,  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  obvious  intention  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

In  Brooklyn,  the  Excise  Commissioners  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion  repeatedly  refused  to 
grant  a  license  to  sell  liquor,  when  comes  a  Judge 
who  in  his  discretion  commands  the  Commission¬ 
ers  to  grant  the  license.  What  are  statutes  made 
for  ? 

Hearing  restored.  A  great  Inyentlon  by  one  who  was  deaf 
for  thirty  years.  DesenpUve  pamphlet,  with  teetlmonlals, 
free.  Address  John  Garmore,  Clncinnstl,  Ohio. 


Early  Life  of  Abram  8.  Hewitt.  When  such  clergymen  as  Monsignor  Ducej  and 

In  his  speech  before  the  great  Democratic  meet-  Dr.  McGlynn  depart  from  the  usage  of  the  Church 
ing  held  at  Cooper  Institute,  Mr.  Hewitt  thus  refer-  to  espouse  publicly  the  cause  of  a  socialistic  candi- 
red  to  his  early  life:  “The  opposing  candidate  at-  date  for  Mayor,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many 
tacks  me  because  I  am  a  rich  man,  and  he  asks  voters  may  be  brought  to  follow  such  leading,  said 
your  suffrages  because  he  is  a  poor  man.  He  says  the  Sun.  A  day  or  two  later  Father  Ducey  said 
I  owe  my  riches  to  a  series  of  ‘  happy  accidents.’  “The  commandments  of  God  in  the  old  as  in  the 
I  have  never  paraded  my  personal  history  before  new  law  make  it  obligatory  on  every  man  believ- 
the  people  of  this  city.  I  hesitate  to  say  anything  ing  in  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  law  not  to  covet 
about  it  to-night,  but  under  the  circumstances,  I  his  neighbor’s  goods.  Mr.  George  promulgates  a 
have  concluded  that  perhaps  some  good  may  be  doctrine  contradictory  to  revelation  and  to  the 
done  to  some  struggling  young  man  if  some  of  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  know  of  no  Catholic 
these  ‘  happy  accidents  ’  are  recorded.  I  was  bom  theologian  dealing  with  moral  questions,  no  mat- 
of  a  mother  who  was  a  farmer’s  daughter,  and  a  ter  how  much  of  a  laxist  he  may  be,  who  supports 
father  who  was  a  mechanic.  My  parents  were  not  the  theories  and  views  of  Mr.  George.  His  text- 
rich,  but  poor,  honest  people,  who  earned  their  books,  I  think,  will  meet  with  condemnation  by 
dally  bread,  and  brought  up  their  children  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  the  censure  of 
reverence  God  and  give  an  equivalent  for  what  every  honest  and  fearless  Catholic  bishop  who  is 
they  received.  My  education  was  in  the  public  not  an  expedlentlst.” 

schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  There  I  learned  As  it  has  been  asserted  that  Mr.  Hewitt  made 
to  meet  my  equals,  and  to  measure  my  capacities  the  demand  of  the  Committee  of  Tammany  Hall, 
with  those  who  began  life  with  equal  advantages—  as  the  condition  of  accepting  their  nomination  for 
an  honest  mind  in  a  sound  body.  The  next  ‘  accl-  the  office  of  Mayor,  that  he  be  allowed  to  name 
dent  ’  was  that  Columbia  College  gave  two  scholar-  their  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
ships  free  to  the  competition  of  the  boys  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Mr.  Hewitt  says:  “I  had 
public  schools.  There  were  twenty  thousand  of  us  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  make  up  of  the 
went  up  for  those  two  scholarships.  One  of  them  County  ticket.  I  did  suggest  the  name  of  Mr.  P. 
was  given  to  me.  I  was  admitted  to  the  College,  Henry  Dugro  for  the  Aldermanic  Presidency,  as  I 
and  I  was  obliged  to  support  myself  from  the  day  had  known  him  in  Congre&s,  and  was  aware  of  his 
I  entered  to  the  day  I  graduated,  by  teaching  those  capabilities.  But  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Dugro  was 
whom  I  could  find  who  would  take  me.  Not  one  thought  of  for  another  office,  and  was  asked  how  I 
dollar  of  burden  did  my  education  impose  upon  my  should  like  Mr.  Beekman  for  the  same  candidacy, 
parents,  who  were  too  poor  to  give  me  an  educa-  I  replied  that  he  would  suit  me  equally  well,  and 
tion.  I  passed  through  College  at  the  head  of  my  that  is  all  there  is  about  it.” 
class.  It  was  certainly  through  another  ‘ accident  ’  “Millions  in  it  ?  ”  When  the  Knights  of  Labor 

that  about  this  time  I  became  nearly  blind.  I  was  met  in  convention  in  Ohio,  it  was  said  the  dele- 
compelled  to  pass  a  year  in  Europe,  during  which  gates  there  assembled  represented  three  millions; 
I  lived  upon  the  little  money  I  had  saved  by  my  in  Richmond  the  numbers  claimed  for  the  order 
teaching.  Another  accident  was  that  the  ship  in  was  one  million.” 

which  I  was,  went  to  the  bottom,  and  I  was  saved  _  ^  ^  _ 

in  one  of  the  small  boats  in  company  with  a  man  TlT?  T  A  TT'/T, 

who  has  been  my  friend  and  brother,  and  will  be  i-'.tv.  «J -Ci-jljvjr  Jrl  fc? 

to  the  end  of  my  life.  I  landed  at  New  York  in  Vonil^om:  UFaaI  4  11 

midwinter  in  a  borrowed  suit  of  sailor’s  clothing,*  ddUlldrj  Ii  0016D  iSySlCID  vO* 

and  I  had  three  silver  dollars  in  my  pocket,  my  „ 

,,  III  in  T  *  1.  1  ^  Broadway,  New  York, 

entire  worldly  wealth.  I  was  then  twenty-two 

years  old,  and  that  ‘  accident  ’  was  the  turning  L.  C.  HOPEINS,  Manager. 

point  of  my  life.  It  taught  me  for  the  first  time  rpi-o  »  .u  x 

: .  ,  T  1  i  .  •  n  r  ,  A  iru  ..u  ^  material  of  the  Jaeoeb  System  is  n»t 

that  I  could  stand  in  the  face  of  death  without  fear  ..  u...  .  ^  . 


in  one  ol  the  small  boats  In  company  with  a  man  TlT?  T  A  TT'/T, 

who  has  been  my  friend  and  brother,  and  will  be  i-'.tv.  «J -ri-jljvjr  Jrl  fc? 

to  the  end  of  my  life.  I  landed  at  New  York  in  Vonil^omi  UFaaI  4  41 

midwinter  in  a  borrowed  suit  of  sailor’s  clothing,*  ddUlldrj  Ii  0016D  iSySlCID  vO* 

and  I  had  three  silver  dollars  in  my  pocket,  my  „ 

,1  III  in  T  .u  .  .  .  ^  Broadway,  New  York, 

entire  worldly  wealth.  I  was  then  twenty-two 

years  old,  and  that  ‘  accident  ’  was  the  turning  L.  C.  HOPEINS,  Manager. 

point  of  my  life.  It  taught  me  for  the  first  time  rpi-o  »  .u  x 

: .  ,  T  1  i  .  •  n  r  ,  A  iru  ..u  ^  material  of  the  Jaeoeb  System  is  n»t 

that  I  could  stand  111  the  face  of  death  without  fear  ••  w  .  .  . 

I  n  n  medicated,  but  sanatory,  f.  e.,  conducive  to 

and  without  flinching.  It  taught  mo  another  thing —  v.  .  u  .. 

..  .  .  .  u  1  I  I  •  I  I  A  heaI'TH,  btcauso  of  Inherent  propert  es  which 

that  my  life,  which  had  been  miraculously  rescued,  ^  ^  x- 

,  I  .  .  ^  ,  n  .  u  T  -I  *•'  coSperate  with  the  Great  Health  Reo- 

belonged  not  to  me,  and  from  that  hour  I  gave  it  ttt  i-PTw/x  rin/x.xT  tt  a,  ■ 

.  ,  .  ,  ,  .  -u  .  I  T,  I  ULATiNO  Organ,  the  Zfawan  Slfcin. 

to  tlie  work  which  from  that  time  has  been  in  my  rri...  „  •  ..... 

.i  I,  ,  ,11  „  The  fabric  IS  wjocen,  cMf,  and  wade  to  adapt  it  t* 

thoughts — the  welfare  of  my  fellow-citizens.  For  ■  tt  i  x  ■  .  .  ^ 

■  I  .  _  I  .  J  •  1  »  .u  .  anatomically  and  physiologically. 

thirty  years  I  have  never  turned  aside  from  that  .-i  .  j  .x  .  .. 

.  I  rru  .  I  Ui  I  Y  U  I  .  #  IF  .  Every  Jaeger  Garment  is  therefore  Sanatory, 

task.  The  task  which  I  had  set  for  myself  was  to  j  ^ 

.  ,  X  1  I  .  lu  I  .  #  Preserving,  improving,  &nd  restoring  health. 

contribute,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  the  employment  of  rn... _ _  .  n  i  .  .  ... 

.  ’  .i  ij  u  I  t  A  .  The  garments,  all  made  of  absolutely  pure  wool. 

men,  so  that  they  could  help  themselves,  and  not  ^ 

K  1  II.  o.  t  -I  c  i»i  I  description,  for  men,  women,  and 


thirty  years  I  have  never  turned  aside  from  that  Every  Jaeg 
task.  The  task  which  I  had  set  for  myself  was  to  . 

XTft 

contribute,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  the  employment  of  rpjjg  garmeii 
men,  so  that  they  could  help  themselves,  and  not  every 

be  made  the  subjects  of  public  charity.  Self-help  children 
is  the  remedy  lor  all  the  evils  of  which  men  com-  of  the  SANATORY  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  W 
plain  I  have  had  to  help  myself  from  the  earliest  Leonard  of  Bristol,  England,  says :  “Till  I  ^ore 

year  I  can  remember,  and  every  struggling  young  t  .... _ i.  _  i  x  n  . 

^  u  1  -  .  II  -u  ^  1  I.  I ''®ver  know  what  it  was  to  have  warm 

man  who  chooses  to  follow  the  same  rule,  who  will  jjj 

help  himself,  and  not  become  dependent  on  public  *.,,1  „»  ■ 


have  warm 


And  of  the  SANATORY  HATS :  “  It  is  the  most 


or  private  charity,  can  achieve  a  measure  of  sue-  comfortable  hat  I  have  ever  had.” 


cess  that  will  satisfy  every  independent  citizen. 


The  SANATORY  BEDDING,  of  pure,  undyed 


The  c  rcumstances  m  which  I  was  placed  have  ^ool  and  Camel-Hair,  is  protective  against  cold 
compell^  me  to  study  the  relations  of  capital  and  chills,  and  highly  conducive  to  sound,  restful 
labor.  There  is  no  man  in  this  community  who  especially  for  persons  suffering  from  insom- 

can  have  any  true  interest  in  destroying  tlie  prop-  ^nd  neuralgic  affections, 
erty  of  his  neighbor.  There  is  no  man  who  can  garments  are Jree  from  noxious  dyes, 

have  any  interest  except  to  promote  the  prosperity  ^^e  graceful,  comfortable,  and  convenient,  and  are 
of  his  neighbor.  Whatever  a  capitalist  may  own,  pronounced  by  the  highest  medical  authorities  to 
it  gives  him  no  benejit  unless  it  benefits  the  poorer  superior  to  those  made  of  any  other  woolen 
man,  who  has  to  earn  the  rent  or  the  income  fabrics 
which  it  produces.  So  far  as  my  life  is  concerned,  „  .  ,  .  . 

the  riches  which  I  have  accumulated  have  been  ogues  o  pr  ces  sen  y  •  Prompt  at- 

....  ,  J  J,  tention  paid  to  mail  orders.  References  by  per¬ 
used  in  giving  employment  to  labor,  and  every  dol-  ,  ,  XX  X.  .X  poi 

,  X.  .  X  1  J  x  ..  J  mission :  Messrs.  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co..  New  York 

lar  that  I  own  to-day,  without  exception,  is  em-  x.  x,  x-  , 

o®"  ^HE  METROPOLIS,  New  York.  Messrs. 


ployed  in  giving  occupation  to  men  who  are  will-  .r  ,xr  x.  x.  .  x-  - _ 

I  *  1  »  I  1-  •  TF  I  J  S.  V.  White  &  Co,,  Bankers,  No.  7  Wall  Street 

ing  to  work  for  their  living.  If  men  worked  more  x,  x.  .  x-  «kitoi,. 

I  .  II  .  ,  ..  I ,  I.  X  .  .  Messrs.  Kessler  &  Co.,  Bankers,  No.  68  Wall  St. 

and  talked  less,  there  would  not  be  half  the  trou-  j 

ble.  Beware  of  the  talking  men  who  live  upon  the  ‘  ’  ' -  -a  ,  a  _ 

hard-earned  money  of  those  who  work.  Beware  •fTInnf tl  JVIYM 

of  the  professional  agitator  and  talker,  the  man  A-HU  JVIlNilllCQnl* 

who  never  did  a  day’s  work  in  his  life,  and  who  •  • 

yet  seeks  to  load  the  workingmen.  Distrust  the  New  York,  Monday,  October  25,  1886. 

men  who  make  it  their  business  to  prate  of  the  The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 

riglits  of  men.  It  is  a  very  convenient  stepping-  jg  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 

stone  for  sucli  people  to  the  property  of  other  (vhich  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con- 

men.  It  pays  to  be  a  demagogue.  One  paper  re-  yenlence  of  comparison ; 

marked  tliat  I  had  said  that  tiie  city  of  Now  York  Highest.  Lowest.  1885. 

was  a  sealed  book  to  me.  I  have  lived  here  for  American  Express .  107  iu7  loaf 

more  than  sixty  years,  and  no  great  event  in  this  .  J**  ® 

city  during  the  most  of  that  time  has  passed  with-  cmuerou  uoai .  18]  I8  — 


venience  of  comparison : 
Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 


Highest.  Lowest.  1885. 

88  87i  45 

107  107  1081 

131  103  9 


Cuiuerou  Uoal.. 
Canada  Souther 
Canada  Pacltlc. 


which  involves  the  liberty  of  tlie  woi  kingman  and  Cedar  Fails  and  Minnesota. 
, _ .  _ ,  xi _ X  i„i,  I  X,  Central  Iowa  .  . 


pocket  came  up,  I  entered  upon  this  campaign,  t-hesaiieake  and  Ohio  ...... 

,  .  .  .  lu  fl  IF  III  I  ^  .  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pro! . 

and  shall  not  give  up  the  flglit  until  the  image  of  chexapeageandunio'id  pret . 

socialism,  anarchy,  and  nihilism  is  shattered  into  chSand  NoJmwe«  pref...:.'.'. 
fragments.  I  don’t  believe  the  taxes  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  Uuriingtou  a  guincy . 


many  things  in  this  city  crying  out  for  expend!-  Chicago,  Bock  Island  *  Pacido.  .. 
ture  in  order  that  the  working  classes  of  the  city  Chicago,  st.  Louis  *  pitisburg  pret. 
may  have  purer  water  and  a  better  supply  of  it,  cin!;’8“a‘u^audcie;;iin.;."" 


more  recreation,  and  all  the  things  which  go  to  Cin.,  Washington  a  Baltimore .  6^ 

,  ,  .  I,.  Oiu  ,  vvushlugton  a  Baltimore  pret.  lOj 

make  up  our  growing  and  progressive  life  with  re-  Cleveland. c.’c.  a  Indianapolis....  7uJ 

newed  and  better  modes  of  living.  The  rich  peo-  Colorado  Coai  ......  .  aij 

,  ,  XT  xr  ix  X  .  XU  XU.  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  aToledo  41* 

I)lo  of  New  York  ought  to  pay  for  these  things.  Consolidated  uas  company .  doj 

and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  them  if  they  know  SelawaJe,  L“c'i‘^a“w^mrn::;.';;;::  uVi 

that  the  money  is  not  going  to  be  stolen.  I  am  *Deuver  a  bio  Grande  .  8iJ 

the  candidate  of  evei’y  man  in  New  York  who  sup-  k.  reuu.,  Va..  a  Georgia  new .  idj| 

ports  his  family,  who  lias  a  homo  of  his  own,  and  *;• «  *  Goorifia  ist  pret..  731 

.  .  I  X  .  ,  .  ....  E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  a  Georgia  id  pret..,.  ‘i»i 

of  every  good  woman  who  is  training  her  children  Eilkaoein,  Lex.  a  B.  s .  19 

fii  l.xi  x.ixix„x.u  .....xii.iT  Xxx  li.rx.  In  XI,..  ion.1  nF  Evausvlllo  A  Xerte  Hautc .  87 


liberty  in  which  they  wore  born.  I  say  to  you,  my  Hariom  . 

fellow  citizens,  that  every  vote  that  is  registered  Soustona  rexas...!’.’.’.'.'. 

on  the  second  day  of  November,  must  be  account-  jumois Central  . . 

ed  for  before  the  bar  of  that  Almighty  Father  who  *Lakc  Erie  a  Western... 
has  made  this  nation  what  it  is,  who  holds  it  in  the  xsiaiTd . .\ 


od  of  all  lands,  and  is  to  be  the  land  whore  there  Manuaitan  eeacb  . 

,  MarylftliU  Ooal.  . . 

will  be  a  solution  of  the  great  qu»*8tion8  between  Mempuis  sua  oharieBton . 

capital  and  labor,  that  siiall  result  in  universal  “n.*;&'^“wt‘and  wwern 
love,  brotherhood,  and  harmony.”  Mli.,  Lake  snore  a  Western  pret... 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Hewitt  s  letter  saying  he  did  not  M>»8our<  Pacme . 

,  ..  X.  xj  XT  u  X  ,  . .  Ulsxsjurl,  Ransas  a  Texas, 

know  Mr.  R.  B.  Nooiiey  was  a  butcher,  that  gen-  Mobile  a  onio . 


ly  thirty-five  years  and  you  r.-slding  within  five  no^  york’c^ui!?S?!!’."”'‘ 
blocks  of  mo  for  so  largo  a  portion  of  that  time,  England. 


butcher.  But  1  have  no  right  to  question  your  York!  LTE^^w'^^^n”"".... 


Fob  Dybpbpsu,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  Hplrlti 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  t 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fbbbo-Phosphobatkd  Elixib  oj 
Calibaya  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  Nev 


Nfw  York,  L.  E.  a  Western  pref... 
New  Yora,  uus.  a  Western  .  ... 
New  York,  8us.  a  Western  pret..  . 

Norfolk  a  Western .  ... 

Norfolk  a  Western  pret  . .  . 

Nortueru  Pacluc  . 

Nortberu  Pacific  pref .  ■  - 

unio  Soutnern  . 


for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it  uregou  improvement . 

has  no  enual  Oregon  Bail  way  a  NavlgaUoi 

uas  no  equal.  shnrt  Liue  . 


Oregon  Short  Liue  . 

Oregon  a  TrauscoutlBental 


A  6%  NET 
INCOME. 

FROM  DEBENTURES  OF  THE 

FIDELITY  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CO., 

STORM  LAKE,  IOWA. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  Oct  20, 1885,  In  Its  finan- 
ial  article,  says :  “  The  6  per  cent,  debenture  bonds 
of  the  Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  are  secured  by  deposit  with  (he  Metro¬ 
politan  Trust  Company  of  New  York  of  mortgages 
on  Improved  property  In  the  West — principally  In 
Iowa.  Tbe  Fidelity  Company  Is  Indorsed  by  some 
of  the  best  known  bankers  la  this  city,” 

FOB  SALE  BY 

WM.  G.  CLAPP,  Treasurer, 

7  JIassaa  Street. 

JOHN  PATON  A  CO., 

William  Street. 

NKW  YORK. 

SEND  FOB  CIRCULAR. 


Philadelphia  a  Readlug. 


tBichmondsud  Allegheny. 
Richmond  a  Danville. 


Rome,  Watertown  a  O^densburg... 

8t.  Louis  a  8au  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  pref . 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  Ist  pret.. 

St.  Paul  a  Duluth  . 

St.  Paul  a  Duluth  pref . 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha  . 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha  pref . 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  a  Manitoba.. 

St.  Joe  a  Uraud  island . 

Soutbern  Pacific . 


Tennessee  C.  a  1. 


United  States  Express.  .  60  60  59 

tWabash,  St.  LouU  a  Pacific .  191  — 

tWabasU,  St.  Louis  a  Pacific  pf....  35J  86j  — 

Wells-Fargo  Express .  127  127  lltj 

Western  Union  Telegraph  .  ....  77{  76)  75f 

*  Assessment  paid.  tBecelpts. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Yesey  street,  Hew  York.] 
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